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The Changing 
U.S. Sunday Newspaper 


BY WILLIAM A. HACHTEN* 


A content analysis of 13 selected metropolitan Sunday pcpers 
shows marked changes during 1939-59. The much bulkier Sun- 
day “package” contains more magazine sections, much more 
coverage of leisure activities and television—but less coverage 
of the serious arts and, proportionately, much less news. 





Y THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER, THE BULKY 
weekend “package” dropped on mil- 


lions of American doorsteps each Sab- 
bath, has undergone a number of 
changes in recent years. Bulging with 
magazine supplements, comics, features 
and special sections, the Sunday paper 
has become increasingly different from 
its daily counterpart in size, format and 
content and more and more a distinct 
and self-conscious publication in its 
own right. 

In 1959, aggregate circulation of the 
Sunday editions of 564 U.S. dailies rose 
to 47,848,477—a new all-time high. 
For the same period, sales of 1,755 
evening and morning U.S. papers to- 
taled 58,299,723. In addition to sheer 
numbers of issues, the Sunday news- 
paper, in terms of number of pages, 
amount of editorial content and adver- 


*Dr. Hachten is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. His article 
is based on his doctoral dissertation in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota: The Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspaper in the United States: A Study 
of Trends in Content and Practices (Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms, 1960). 
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tising linage, number of readers per is- 
sue, and average reading time per 
reader, represented a more and more 
important portion of daily newspaper 
publication. Indeed, the Sunday paper 
provided a large share of the weekly 
reading fare for millions of Americans. 


The Sunday newspaper has become 
more than merely the bulkier Sunday 
edition of a daily, wrapped in the col- 
ored comics. Appearing in the middle 
of the two-day weekend, the Sunday 
paper has become a part of and an aid 
to the “new leisure.” It now places 
heavy emphasis on television, garden- 
ing, do-it-yourself activities, travel and 
vacations, and other home and family 
oriented activities. In addition, it was 
still, for many, their primary source of 
news and commentary on public affairs 
and news about the serious arts—even 
though the Sunday papers now carry 
somewhat less of these kinds of news. 

Yet, despite the important recent 
changes in the Sunday paper, there has 
been scant study of it as a distinct kind 
of newspaper publishing. Historians of 
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journalism have always included refer- 
ences to Sunday papers in their general 
works on the press. But a survey of the 
literature found no book or extensive 
study devoted exclusively to the U.S. 
Sunday newspaper. Prof. Sexson Hum- 
phreys wrote in 1956: “So far as the 
writer can learn, the species (U.S. Sun- 
day newspaper) has not been scientifi- 
cally studied and described. It appears 
that no scholar has previously attempted 
to assay the character of the American 
Sunday paper or to discover its par- 
ticular pattern.” * 

Humphreys’ own 1956 studies? were, 
in fact, the only ones this writer found 
that approached Humphreys’ descrip- 
tion. In these, he analyzed the January 
22, 1956, issues of the 26 largest-circu- 
lation U.S. Sunday newspapers, all with 
an average circulation exceeding 400,- 
000 during 1955. This was a careful 
measurement of the content and pat- 
tern of the metropolitan Sunday press 
but it could not note changes since it 
was for only one day in 1956. 

It was beyond the intention of this 
study to fill the gap of knowledge indi- 
cated by the literature review. Instead 
the study was conceived with a two- 
fold purpose: first, as an exploratory 
study by content analysis of selected as- 
pects of the Sunday press, second, as a 
pulling together into one study from 
various secondary sources—historical, 
statistical and current periodical—of 
pertinent information describing and 
analyzing the U.S. Sunday press. This 
article will report the content analysis 
findings. 


METHOD AND SAMPLE 


The purpose of the content analysis 
was to detect certain major trends in 
content and practices of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

The time period chosen was from 
1939 to 1959. Content was studied at 


1Sexson Humphreys, “Particular Patterns of 
Our Sunday Papers,” Editor & Publisher, Sept. 8, 
1956, p. 58. 

2 See also his “Content of Major Sunday News- 
papers,” Editor & Publisher, Sept. 14, 1957, p. 66. 
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intervals of five years: 1939, 1944, 
1949, 1954 and 1959. The year 1939 
was considered a reasonable starting 
point because, in that year, the Ameri- 
can newspaper industry was out of the 
depression but not yet into World War 
II. The writer was advised that “normal 
periods” of newspaper publication were 
in February, early June and October 
when most schools were in session and 
major holidays were not affecting pub- 
lication. A sample composed of papers 
appearing on the first Sundays of Feb- 
ruary, June and October for the years 
indicated was drawn. It was decided to 
scan three issues a year, since if 12 is- 
sues are an adequate annual sample for 
a daily paper with 312 issues, there is 
reason to believe three issues are an 
adequate sample for a Sunday paper 
with 52 annual issues.* 

The sample of 13 U.S. Sunday news- 
papers which was used was a purposive 
one and not drawn at random. It was 
constructed to embody these character- 
istics: 1) “metropolitan Sunday papers” 
(which have been defined as the 62 
Sunday papers in 1959 that had an 
ABC circulation of over 200,000); 2) 
to represent principal geographical re- 
gions of the nation; 3) to include pa- 
pers considered important in their own 
right; and 4) to represent, in general, 
the usual Sunday newspaper “formula,” 
both as to content and format (for this 
reason, tabloids were not included). 

The one paper in the sample which 
did not follow the usual Sunday for- 
mula was the New York Times. How- 
ever, the Times was included because of 
its reputation as the U.S. newspaper of 
greatest prestige and its usefulness as a 
standard or model. 

Accordingly, the following papers 
were selected: Baltimore Sunday Sun, 
Chicago Tribune, Denver Post, Detroit 
News, Los Angeles Times, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, New Or- 


* Guido H. Stempel, “Sample Size for Classify- 
ing Subject Matter in Dailies,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 29:333-34 (Summer 1952). 
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TABLE | 


Trends in Numbers of Pages and Sections in Sample of 13 Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers in the United States, 1939-59" 





1939 


1944 1949 1954 1959 





Standard-size pages 

Tabloid pages 

Standard and tabloid pages 
Standard and converted? tabloid pages.. 107.6 
Standard and tabloid sections 8 
Tabloid sections 


1 Frequencies for average of 13 papers in sample. 


142.6 
100.2 
242.8 
192.6 
11.3 
3.17 


71.4 
33.2 


110.7 
54.4 
104.6 165.2 
88.0 137.8 167.0 
7.3 8.2 10.2 
1.4 1.7 2.1 


132.5 
68.8 
201.3 


2 Tabloid pages were converted as one-half the size of standard pages. 





leans Times-Picayune, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, New York Times, Port- 
land Oregonian and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. A total of 195 issues of these 
papers were examined, mostly on mi- 
crofilm. 

Te following content analysis cate- 
gories were formulated: 


Gross Characteristics: 

1) Number of standard-size pages in 
newspaper issue. 

2) Number ‘of tabloid pages in news- 
paper issue. 

3) Number and kinds of sections in 
newspaper issue. 

Allocation of Space: 

4) Amount of news in “General 
News” sections. 

5) Space devoted to the Entertain- 
ment Media: a) motion pictures, b) ra- 
dio, c) television. 

6) Space devoted to the Serious 
Arts: a) books, b) art, c) music. 

7) Space devoted to Leisure Activi- 
ties: a) gardening, b) homes, c) hob- 
bies, d) travel, e) participant sports. 
Supplements: 

8) Use of magazine supplements: a) 
national syndicated magazines, b) name 
and description of locally edited ones. 


Method of Measurement—Content 
assigned to the categories was meas- 
ured either in straight frequencies, as 
in the number of tabloid pages, or in 
column inches, as in the amount of 
space devoted to gardening. IIlustra- 


tions and headlines as well as body 
type were included in the column inch 
measurements. Results of the content 
analysis are given in the actual meas- 
urements and not as percentages since 
the categories were not exhaustive and 
because the total non-advertising space 
for each paper was not measured. 

Statistical significance tests were not 
used on the data because this was meant 
to be primarily a descriptive study 
which would indicate areas for more 
intensive research. Further, the sample 
of 13 papers was drawn in a purposive 
and not a random way. This suggests 
that great caution be exercised in gen- 
eralizing from these data to all US. 
Sunday newspapers. The following find- 
ings are intended to be tentative and 
suggestive. 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 


The purpose of the content analysis 
was to detect certain major trends in 
content and practices of the Sunday 
newspaper from 1939 to 1959. A series 
of “principal lines of inquiry” were 
drawn up before the content scanning 
and the subsequent findings and inter- 
pretations are grouped about these 
points. 

Changes in Size and Shape—By 1959, 
the metropolitan Sunday paper was a 
much bigger newspaper than it was in 
1939. The marked increases in both 
the number of standard-size pages and 
tabloid-size pages are shown in Table 1, 
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which gives frequencies for the average 
(mean) of the 13-paper sample. 

Standard pages went from an average 
of 96.7 per issue in 1939 to 142.6 in 
1959, an increase of 47.5%. But during 
the same period tabloid pages dramati- 
cally increased from 21.6 to 100.2 per 
average issue, an increase of 363.8%. 
This trend toward more tabloid pages 
was even seemingly unaffected by the 
general restrictions of pages in World 
War II. In 1939, five papers in the 
sample did not have any tabloid pages; 
by 1959, they all did. 

In total number of pages, both stand- 
ard and tabloid, which is the way most 
papers count their pages, there was a 
119.5% increase from 1939 to 1959. 
However, a possibly more realistic way 
to note newspaper size increase was to 
convert tabloid to standard pages at the 
rate of two tabloid pages to one stand- 
ard page. Calculated this way, the in- 
crease was smaller but still impressive— 
from 107.6 pages in 1939 to 192.6 
pages in 1959, or an increase of 78.9%. 

It was apparent that readers in 1959 
were getting about twice as much Sun- 
day paper as they received in 1939 and 
a much bigger part of the paper was 
coming in tabloid or magazine format. 

Along with more pages came an in- 
crease in the number of sections. Partly 
this represented an effort to break down 
a larger Sunday paper into smaller and 
more easily handled components. But 
the increase in sections also represented 
the introduction of new features and 
departments into the Sunday paper. 
The trend in sectioning appeared to fol- 
low the increase in pages. The total 
number of sections showed an increase 
of 29.8% between 1939 and 1959 with 
slight dips during 1944 and 1949. 

However, tabloid sections, which 
were usually in magazine format and 
often in color rotogravure, expanded by 
153.6%, going from an average per is- 
sue of 1.25 in 1939 to 3.17 in 1959. 

These data reflect the impressive 
growth of Sunday magazines, both na- 
tionally syndicated and locally edited, 
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which was one of the most significant 
changes in the Sunday paper during 
this period. The impressive circulation 
gains of This Week, American Weekly 
and Parade are mirrored in the fact 
that the total of syndicated magazines 
in the sample increased from five in 
1939 to 13 in 1959, an increase of 
160%. 

The sample’s increase in locally ed- 
ited magazines was almost as marked. 
From a total of 10 in 1939, the number 
rose to 22 in 1959—a 120% increase. 

Less of a “News” Paper—A major 
concern was the question of what has 
happened to the news function of the 
Sunday paper as it nearly doubled in 
size since 1939. Only one category of 
the content analysis, the amount of 
news in the so-called “General News” 
sections, provided direct data on this 
point. In spite of its obvious crudeness 
as a measuring device‘ since it meas- 
ured only amount, not quality, the 
“General News” category indicated that 
in terms of straight column inches there 
was less news in the Sunday paper of 
1959 than of 1939. 

The 1939 mean of 1988.7 inches of 
“General News” was not topped by any 
of the other four periods of the study. 
The nearest approach was 1959 when 
Sunday readers received 1954.7 inches. 
(See Table 2.) 

If calculated by the percentage of 
“General News” to the total content of 
the paper (incliding advertising), then 
this important category actually dropped 
by nearly 50% between 1939 and 1959. 
The 1939 mean of 1988.7 column 
inches in a mean paper of 107.6 pages 


4 “General News” was defined as: a) all stories 
describing recent and current occurrences and all 
commentary on these occurrences which, in the 
coder’s judgment, would have gone over a city 
desk or news desk and were included in the gen- 
eral news sections of the paper (this included 
headlines and illustrations, in addition to news 
text); b) all editorial page material including edi- 
torial cartoons and feature stories with a public 
affairs slant. Excluded from “General News” 
were all items and pictures presented as a part of 
a regular department or section of the Sunday 
paper such as sports, financial, real estate, soci- 
ety, entertainment, etc. 
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TABLE 2 


Trends in Allocation of Space to Selected Categories in Sample of 13 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers in the United States, 1939-59" 





Content Categories 1939 


1944 1949 1954 1959 





General News 


Motion Pictures 
Radio 
Television 


61.6 


357.1 


Participant Sports 


Total for Leisure Activities... . 


1652.3 1824.8 
151.5 
68.8 
26.0 


246.3 


1852.3 


150.2 
61.6 
124.4 


336.3 


1954.7 


128.3 
74.8 
0.0 


203.1 


135.9 
52.1 
424.2 


612.1 


107.9 
54.0 
29.0 


190.9 


232.6 
59.9 
59.3 


351.8 


216.3 
72.5 
61.7 


350.5 


237.5 
80.2 
59.2 


376.9 


47.1 
22.9 
19.9 

6.1 
20.5 


116.5 


109.6 
93.3 
32.6 

155.4 
53.6 


444.6 


143.8 
148.9 
66.4 
175.3 
76.1 


610.6 


142.4 
168.9 
55.6 
315.7 
87.1 


769.8 


1 Measured in column inches for the average of 13 papers in sample. 





represented a “General News” content 
of 11.6% of the total paper. On the 
other hand, the 1959 mean of 1954.7 
inches in a mean paper of 192 pages 
indicated a “General News” content of 
only 64%. 

These totals suggest that in the rapid 
expansion of the Sunday paper during 
these 20 years, little or none of the 
newly acquired space was assigned to 
“General News.” With the big increases 
in editorial features on television, travel 
and other popular culture or leisure ac- 
tivities, it is suggested that the Sunday 
paper had become much less of a news- 
paper. 

More on Popular Entertainment and 
Less on Serious Arts—The Sunday 
newspaper has long been the general 
public’s most important source of in- 
formation about cultural events. New 
plays are reviewed, art shows announced 


and criticized, musical programs publi- 
cized, lectures and talks announced, 
new books reviewed. From no other 
one source can an urban citizen obtain 
so much information about the cultural 
life of his city. 

In a similar way, information about 
popular entertainment is provided. New 
motion pictures are announced and re- 
viewed, radio and television programs 
are listed, and night club, cabaret and 
other kinds of popular entertainment 
are publicized and occasionally re- 
viewed. 

In this study, two groups of content 
categories, Serious Arts (books, art and 
music) and Entertainment Media (mo- 
tion pictures, radio and television), 
were analyzed and compared according 
to this point of inquiry: “Has the Sun- 
day newspaper increasingly become 
more important as a source of informa- 
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tion about popular entertainment than 
it is about the serious arts?” The evi- 
dence indicates the answer is “yes.” 


As Table 2 shows, it was apparent 
that the Entertainment Media received 
an increasingly bigger share of attention 
especially since television reached its 
apex, while the coverage of Serious 
Arts not only remained static, but, in 
fact, failed to expand commensurately 
with the general expansion of the Sun- 
day paper. 

Space devoted to motion pictures 
dropped 37% from a high of 216.3 
inches in 1939 to 135.9 inches in 1959. 
This decline tended to parallel the gen- 
eral decline in motion picture attend- 
ance during the same period. 


Radio underwent a similar decline in 
news coverage, from its wide popu- 
larity in 1939. In 1959, radio coverage 
of 52.1 inches per issue was only 
50.4% of its 1939 mean of 102.6 
inches per issue. 


Television, of course, increased tre- 
mendously, going from 26.2 mean 
inches in 1949 to 124.4 inches in 1954 
and then sharply up to 424.2 inches in 
1959. 


All three of the Entertainment Media 
together went from 320.6 inches in 
1939 to 612.1 inches in 1959, while 
during the same period news of the 
three Serious Arts as a group declined 
from 391.5 mean inches in 1939 to 
376.9 inches in 1959. 

Space devoted to book reviews re- 
mained fairly stable, except for a drop 
in 1944, and increased by about 4% in 
1959 to 237.5 inches per issue over its 
1939 mean of 228.6 inches per issue. 

Music, on the other hand, dropped 
from its 1939 high of 95.3 inches per 
issue but there has been a steady in- 
crease since its 1944 low of 54 inches. 
In 1959, it was back to 84% of its 
1939 mean. Coverage of art followed a 
similar pattern. In 1959, the average 
for art was 59.2 inches, back to 87% 
of its 1939 mean of 67.6 inches per 
issue. 
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Heavy Coverage of Television—The 
Sunday newspaper gave far more cov- 
erage to television in 1959 than it did 
in other years to the other entertain- 
ment media of motion pictures and ra- 
dio. The papers in the sample increased 
their coverage of this new electronic 
medium from an average of 124.4 col- 
umn inches per paper per issue in 1954 
to 424.2 column inches in 1959. This 
was due mainly to the introduction of a 
new Sunday newspaper phenomenon— 
the tabloid or sometimes pocket-sized 
magazine section mainly devoted to tel- 
evision with program listings for the 
coming week, feature stories on pro- 
grams and performers, as well as re- 
lated advertising. 


This trend toward heavy television 
coverage was also interpreted as a move 
to compete for advertising with the 
highly successful national newsstand 
television magazines such as TV 
Weekly. 


In any case, the Sunday paper in 
1959 gave a tremendous portion of its 
increased editorial space to inform its 
readers about a competing medium. 
Radio in its heyday never received such 
attention in the Sunday paper. 

Changes in Leisure Activities—The 
study found that the changes in the 
Sunday paper tended to reflect to a cer- 
tain extent the changing pattern of the 
average American’s leisure activities. 

The Sunday paper was itself a prod- 
uct for consumption during the leisure 
hours of Sunday. And as a leisure prod- 
uct, the Sunday newspaper itself in- 
creased tremendously in size. The paper 
of 1959 was about twice the size in 
pages of its 1939 counterpart. Much of 
this expansion went into advertising; 
the ratio of advertising to total content 
of Sunday newspapers increased from 
33.7% in 1941 to 57.1% among the 
Sunday papers measured by Media 
Records in 1959. This increase sug- 
gested both the upswing in personal 
wealth and income as well as the time 
in which to consume. 





The Changing U.S. Sunday Newspaper 


The increased coverage in the com- 
bined five content categories relating to 
Leisure Activities (gardening, homes, 
hobbies, travel and participant sports) 
is probably the most significant evi- 
dence supporting the trend. (See Table 
2.) From 357.1 inches in 1939, the five 
leisure categories went to 444.6 in 
1949, to 610.6 in 1954 and then to 
769.8 in 1959. This represents an im- 
portant new emphasis in non-advertis- 
ing content. 


The marked increase in news about 
travel and vacations was a sensitive in- 
dicator of the new leisure because 
travel, whether in the United States or 
abroad, required both time and money. 
Travel news went from 97.6 inches in 
1939 to 155.4 in 1949, to 175.3 in 
1954, and then way up to 315.7 in 
1959. 


The only leisure category which did 
not increase over the 1939 mean was 
hobbies, which dropped from 78.2 
inches that year to 55.6 inches in 1959. 
Probably, the long-established Sunday 
hobby columns about coin collecting, 
chess and stamp collecting were not 
typical of the new and affluent leisure 
of mid-century America. 

Emphasis on Suburban Living— 
Closely related to the new leisure pat- 
terns was the population move to the 
suburbs which has occurred since World 
War II and the accent on suburban liv- 
ing around the metropolitan centers 
where the largest Sunday papers circu- 
late. The content of the metropolitan 
Sunday paper tended to reflect the new 
interests of the 60 million Americans 
now living in suburbs. 


Sunday feature material has become 
more concerned with and directed to- 
ward the home and family. Gardening 
news (see Table 2) went from 69.5 
inches in 1939 to 142.4 in 1959. Simi- 
larly, features on homes, home building 
and home furnishings went from 50.1 
inches in 1939 to 168.9 inches in 1959, 
which was an increase of 237%. 


A great assist to the suburbs, a local 
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news section of its own, was provided 
by two sample papers, the Chicago 
Tribune and the Los Angeles Times, 
which published special zoned news 
sections with their Sunday editions. For 
the period of the study, the Sunday 
Tribune had published five suburban 
news and advertising sections for major 
areas of greater Chicago. The Times’ 
three suburban Sunday sections ap- 
peared in the 1954 papers and had in- 
creased to seven by 1959. 

The content of many Sunday maga- 
zines, particularly the highly successful 
Home magazine of the Los Angeles 
Times, was directed toward a feminine 
audience and devoted to features on 
homes, interior decorating, furniture, 
appliances, gardening, etc. In 1959, 
Home averaged 88 pages per issue. 


Sunday Editions More Differentiated 
from Daily—It was apparent that dur- 
ing the 20-year period of the study, cer- 
tain changes took place which differen- 
tiated the Sunday newspaper more and 
more from its own daily edition. 


First, the most apparent difference 
was sheer size. Daily editions were 
growing, too, but the Sunday paper was 
getting bigger at a faster rate, while 
adding more and more advertising lin- 
age. On many papers the Sunday edi- 
tion was the difference between profit 
and loss. Since 1949, for example, the 
Sunday New York Times has carried 
more advertising linage than the six 
daily editions combined. 

Second, the Sunday paper was be- 
coming more and more a package of 
several magazines. In 1939, five of the 
sample Sunday papers had no tabloid 
magazine sections, but in 1959 all 13 
had them, with an average of 3.2 tab- 
loid magazines in each paper. Most 
daily editions were still made up en- 
tirely of standard-size pages, with no 
magazines included. Sunday papers in 
1959 were carrying almost four times 
as many tabloid pages per issue as in 
1939. 

Third, the Sunday paper was moving 
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away from the reporting of straight 
news toward more feature coverage. 
This was reflected in the marked con- 
tent increases in travel, television, 
homes, gardening and other features as 
well as the general content of both the 
locally edited and syndicated magazine 
supplements. Unlike the daily, the Sun- 
day paper seemed to have become a 
less important carrier of news. 

Fourth, the Sunday paper was be- 
coming both more of a leisure product 
and a guide to the enjoyment of other 
leisure and popular culture activities 
than was the daily paper. 

Fifth, although not a new phenome- 
non, the Sunday paper was mostly pre- 
pared by other than the daily editorial 
staff. Comics, syndicated magazines, 
and a good deal of the newly acquired 
feature material and pictures all came 
from syndicates. 

Sixth, as reflected by the decline of 
Serious Arts coverage as well as un- 
changed presentations of “General 
News” in an expanding Sunday paper, 
the intellectual content had probably 
been lowered somewhat in the Sunday 
paper since 1939. 

Seventh, some of the biggest content 
increases were in categories such as 
gardening, television, travel, homes, tab- 
loid sections—most of which were only 
covered in a perfunctory way in the 
daily press and were usually considered 
the province of the Sunday paper any- 
way. So, the Sunday paper tended to 
give more emphasis to the kinds of 
news and features with which it is usu- 
ally identified. 
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Sunday Formula—Was there a gen- 
eral formula or pattern that character- 
ized the format and content of U.S. 
Sunday metropolitan newspapers in 
1959? 

The content study found these sec- 
tional ingredients for a 1959 metropoli- 
tan Sunday paper: a main news seéc- 
tion; a sports section; a women’s sec- 
tion; an entertainment section; a syndi- 
cated magazine; a locally edited tabloid 
magazine; a colored comic section; a 
tableid section devoted to one adver- 
tiser; a feature section on gardening, 
homes, travel, hobbies; and a combina- 
tion section on business, real estate and 
classified advertising. 

The combination of sections might 
vary somewhat but 12 of the 13 papers 
in the sample conformed closely to this 
general pattern. The New York Times 
was the exception. 

Conclusion—These then are some 
findings that can be drawn from this 
content analysis of 13 metropolitan 
Sunday newspapers from 1939 to 1959. 

It is hoped that this study helps to 
sketch in broad strokes the general pro- 
file of the metropolitan Sunday news- 
paper as it has been evolving since 
1939. 

The forces that have brought about 
the changes in the Sunday papers are 
still largely in operation. The trends 
toward more magazines and magazine- 
presentation, especially color roto mag- 
azines On television and on leisure ac- 
tivities, will probably continue and 
along with them a tendency toward 
even bulkier papers. 





“The American press necessarily must be an appraiser. It must be criti- 
cal of many persons and ideas and aspects of our society. Historically, 
this is its responsibility and its obligation. In many ways it fulfills its tradi- 
tional role ably and courageously. Yet it remains relatively immune itself 
to appraisal and to criticism. It is frequently tough and hard and unflinch- 
ing when dishing it out, but remarkably tender and thin-skinned when 
someone strikes back. In the parlance of the ring, it has a good punch, but 
cuts easily."—DEAN NATHAN B. BLUMBERG, Montana State University 
School of Journalism, in a Kappa Tau Alpha address at University of 


Oregon, May 1961. 











The City Hall "Beat": a Study 
of Reporter and Source Roles 


BY WALTER GIEBER AND 
WALTER JOHNSON* 


Three models are advanced to represent the possible patterns of 
interaction between newsmen and their news sources in city gov- 
ernment. A detailed case study of source-reporter relationships 
in a suburban city leads the authors to conclude that reporters 
there have become “unwitting adjuncts to city hall.” 





W> ONE MAY SAY THAT THE INSTITU- 
tional functioning of the press is de- 
fined by its continual adjustment to 
other institutions (its sources) and to 
its readers. The former involves the as- 
signment of a reporter to gather the 
news from and to establish a relation- 
ship with sources. 

This study is concerned with source- 
reporter relationships. The reporter and 
the sources, as members of different so- 
cial systems, communicate, or attempt 
to communicate, to mass audiences but 
they act in different roles and respond 
to different needs.* 

Empirical study suggests that the re- 
lationship is characterized (in contrast 
to press-reader relationships) by the 
existence of extra-channel discourse 
(“feedback”): query and response, ex- 
tra-information, and even discussion 
concerning the eventual news story. 

Moreover, in view of the complexi- 


*An extension of “The City Hall Reporter and 
his Sources,” a paper presented at the 1960 meet- 
ing of the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism. The senior author is an assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of California 
(Berkeley). The author recently received 
his M.A. at the University of California and is a 
reporter on a city hall beat similar to the one 
described herein. 

1 Walter Gieber, “Two Communicators of the 
News: A Study of the Roles of Sources and Re- 
porters,” Social Forces, 39:83 (October 1960). 


ties of modern mass society, the source 
and the reporter—and their social sys- 
tems—often are mutually dependent. 
But the relationship is not static and it 
is possible to construct three hypotheti- 
cal models of communication. 


Three Models 


The Westley-MacLean model of 
communication? will be followed, elim- 
inating the reader (B). In the accom- 
panying models, A represents Source, 
and C, Reporter; the circles represent 
the respective social or bureaucratic 
systems. The communication process 
takes place in a larger social system in 
which the communicators may share 
common values. 

Figure 1: A and C, as members of 
disparate social systems, remain inde- 
pendent of each other and the purposes 
of their assigned roles of perception of 
function are dissimilar. 

Douglass Cater believes that Wash- 
ington sources have an “assimilative” 
role whereas the reporters’ role is “dis- 
tributive.”* Gieber found that civil lib- 
erties sources and reporters were in- 


2? Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean 
Jr., “A Conceptual Model for Communications 


Research,” JOURNALISM 34:34-38 


(Winter 1957). 
* Douglass Cater, The Fourth Branch of Gov- 
ernment (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959), p. 17. 
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FicurE 1—The communication acts of the 
two communicators, A and C, respective- 
ly, take place within frames of reference 
(the circles), separated by well-differenti- 
ated bureaucratic functions, role assign- 
ments and perceptions, social distance, 


volved in separate cognitive structures.‘ 
Figure 1, thus, represents a situation in 
which typically source and reporter do 
not agree on perceptions of news val- 
ues and in which there can be a mini- 
mum of extra-message communication. 
However, the relationship can create 
feedback if one of the communicators 
is displeased. 

This model represents the journalistic 
tradition of the press exercising its 
mandate to judge independently how to 
handle news. 

Figure 2: A and C, although mem- 
bers of different bureaucratic structures, 
cooperate in terms of their assigned 
communication roles and agree in their 
perception of function. 

‘Walter Gieber, “(How the ‘Gatekeepers’ View 


Local Civil Liberties News,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 37:199-205 (Spring 1960). 








\/ 


values, etc. The flow of information in 
channels (double line) tends to be formal. 
The extra-message communications chan- 
nel (single line) also is formal and is like- 
ly to be used when a message is in the 
main channel. 


Cater comments that in our mass so- 
ciety “government by publicity” is im- 
perative.® He then reports several cases 
in which reporters and sources cooper- 
ated to achieve a mutually-agreed-upon 
communication goal. Valleau also found 
instances in which Oregon legislative re- 
porters worked closely with sources.® 
In the situation depicted in Figure 2, a 
high frequency of extra-message com- 
munication exists. However, the degree 
of cooperation and mutual purpose 
need not be constant. At any given 
time A or C or both can be pre-empted 
by the demands of their respective so- 
cial systems. 

Figure 3; A’s social system absorbs 


5 Cater, op. cit., p. 10. 


* John F. Valleau, “Oregon Legislative Report- 
ing: The Newsmen and Their Methods,” Jour- 


NALISM QUARTERLY, 29:158-70 (Spring 1952). 


FiguRE 2—The frame of 
reference of A and C over- 
lap; the two communicators 
cooperate in achieving their 
communication roles and, in 
part, share the values under- 
lying the communications 
roles and acts. The flow of 
information occurs in an in- 
formal setting and the extra- 
channel messages are pro- 
fuse. 
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C, or vice-versa, so that the roles of A 
and C no longer are independent and 
perception of function is similar. 

Hypothesis Three is a logical exten- 
sion of the possibilities inherent in 
press-source relationships. One commu- 
nications structure captures another. It 
could depict a situation in which a pa- 
per or a reporter becomes a creature of 
a political or other system. A source 
also can become a captive of the press. 
Extra-channel traffic will parallel and 
will be simultaneous with channel com- 
munication. 


The Community 


To examine empirically the applica- 
bility of the models, the authors se- 
lected a city-hall beat located in a new 
suburban California city which shall be 
named herein Factoria. The beat was 
small enough to permit extensive inter- 
viewing and the use of the participant- 
observer technique, and the community, 
being less than five years old, has not 
developed all the political, factional and 
bureaucratic encumbrances which im- 
pede communications. Election of offi- 
cials is non-partisan and no private 
channels of communications have been 
created by political parties or personal 
political machines. Factoria’s govern- 
mental operations, so far, in large part 
are out in the open and easily observed 
by the press which, in turn, supplies 
Factoria’s citizens with the major flow 
of political information. The report- 
ers have easy access to sources and 
are not confounded by public informa- 
tion squads or by bureaucratic com- 
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plexities found in large centers of gov- 
ernment. Finally, no continuing or cur- 
rent disputes which could color the 
study existed between sources and the 
press. 

The information sought, through in- 
terview and observation, from sources 
and reporters, involved self-perception 
of communications role, perception of 
the role of the other, attitudes toward 
the press as a source of governmental 
information, and an evaluation of 
source-reporter relationship. _ 


THE SOURCES AND THE PRESS 


Factoria’s city hall has two source 
groups, differentiated by municipal re- 
sponsibility and function. The first are 
the five elected city councilmen, four of 
whom are charter members of the 
council. The councilmen represent a 
cross section of the community; their 
occupations range from the semi-skilled 
to the professions. Their average age is 
45. The reporters cover the weekly 
council meetings and maintain contact 
individually on an irregular basis with 
the councilmen. The latter are only 
part-time officials; it would not be un- 
fair to call them “amateurs.” Previous 
to election to office, they had no con- 
tact with reporters. 

The second major source of news 
comes from the two most important 
appointed officials, the city manager 
and the city planning director. The re- 

are in contact with these two 
men daily and thus have a close work- 
ing relationship with them. The admin- 
istrators are young, 34 and 30 years 


Ficure 3—The frame of reference for one communi- 
cator has been absorbed or otherwise taken over by 
the other; there is no distinction in role perception 
and values. The communication act of one communi- 
cator is the cue to the other. The flow of informa- 
tion in the message channel is gauged by the extra- 


message discourse. 
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old, respectively, and both have had 
previous administrative experience in 
other municipalities and have become 
“wise” to the ways of reporters. 


The Goal: Consensus 

The political and administrative goal 
is community consensus, the absence of 
controversy. The communications con- 
comitant is assimilation; that is, the 
source strives to take into his frame of 
reference all communications and other 
communicators. The sources’ role- 
bound need for assimilation is the most 
powerful force operating in their rela- 
tionships with reporters. 


Factoria’s sources admit their need 
for press coverage. “The only way peo- 
ple go to a meeting is through the news- 
paper,” one councilman explained. The 
community, new and fast-growing, has 
no other major channel through which 
the sources can disseminate their rec- 
ords. 


The sources are somewhat reserved 
in their attitude toward the press. Fac- 
toria is served by four newspapers, two 
weeklies (one of which is published in 
the city) and two dailies. The papers, 
according to the sources, are not doing 
a good job for them. The editor of the 
local weekly, the Factoria Register,” is 
regarded as too independent and er- 
ratic. The other weekly, the Carson 
Clarion, is published in a community 
which once attempted to annex the 
Factoria area; it can’t be trusted. The 
dailies, the Valley Gazette and the 
South City Times, are criticized for 
seeking sensational “angles” in several 
Factoria stories. 

One councilman, a chemist in private 
life, underscored the sources’ need for 
a “reliable” newspaper: 

I've found that the mass of the public 
is like a bunch of sheep. We think ac- 
curate news reporting a vital necessity 

. our ultimate aim is to have the 
newspaper [Factoria weekly] report lo- 
cal things accurately at a local level 


T All names are fictional. 
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. . . the hot blue flame of public rela- 

tions has to be burning. 

An interesting and understandable 
semantic usage sharply defines the 
sources’ frame of reference. They speak 
of the “city”® as something distin- 
guished from the “public” when they 
mean city hall over which they are the 
guardians. The sources say they do not 
mind reportorial inaccuracies or attacks 
if they apply to them as individuals. 
But any error “misrepresenting the 
city” must be challenged. Observation 
belies their bland statements of disre- 
gard for themselves. 

The city manager defined news: 

News is that which I feel is news 
from the standpoint of community in- 
terest and is informative to the reader. 

That the city manager has a highball 

before dinner is news in a way, but I 

wouldn’t like to see it... . But the 

more the city is in the news favorably, 
the better off we are. 

Neither the politicians nor the ad- 
ministrators see themselves as commu- 


nicators independent of the press. The 
councilmen see the public as an auditor 
of political and governmental discourse 
received through the press channels. At 
the weekly council meetings, the coun- 
cilmen pointedly address the reporters, 
not the public. The administrators ar- 


gue that it would be impossible, if not 
undesirable, to talk to “all” citizens; 
the public must depend on the mass 
media. 

The sources first discuss a rational- 
ized role: the importance of giving all 
information to the press. A test of the 
sources’ role orientation is their willing- 
ness to tell more to the reporters than 
they would an average citizen. On one 
hand, this seems to represent the urge 
to publicize their records. One council- 
man related: 

Some citizens might misquote you as 

a councilman. ... [Reporters] are ex- 

perienced in what to say and what to do 


8 Reporters contribute to the semantic confusion 
by using “city” in their stories when they mean 
either councilmen or administrators. 
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and not do. In some cases, I would tell 

a reporter more than a fellow council- 

man or city staff member. 

On the other hand, the divulgence of 
“more” information may reflect, par- 
ticularly among the administrators, an 
attempt to tie the reporters to the 
sources’ aims. 

The city planner explained: 

He [the reporter] is in a position to 
keep quiet on a particular subject where 
premature releases would cause harm to 
some projects or plans. If a reporter is 
asked to hold something for a while, he 
does. The ordinary citizen would blab. 


The sources will withhold informa- 
tion if they believe it would harm the 
“city.” Recently, without informing the 
public, Factoria’s city government ar- 
ranged for annexation of a large plot 
of desirable property. City hall was 
fearful that neighboring municipalities 
would block the annexation. The final 
plans were formally presented to the 
press and public as a coup. 

The sources’ dependence on the press 
also takes on the attributes of an echo 
chamber. The sources use the press to 
inform the public. They then peruse the 
press to measure “public opinion.” 

The city manager commented: 


Another purpose is to view or read it 

[a newspaper] as John Citizen would 

and try to realize the effect on John 

Citizen. 

The sources rationalize the reporters 
as communications technicians (“you 
know what to write and how to say it”) 
who have a public role of “public serv- 
ice, getting information to the public.” 


The Need: “Assimilation” 


But the rationale of open press chan- 
nels and “objective” reporters breaks 
down under the sources’ conflict be- 
tween their dependency and their desire 
to control communications. It appears 
that the sources have a psychological 
need to perceive each reporter as an in- 
dividual who must be “assimilated.” 
Understandably, the individual source- 
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reporter relationship often can be am- 
bivalent. 

The councilmen are reluctant to crit- 
icize openly or to complain privately to 
a reporter. One councilman, with some 
evident bitterness, said: “It’s like bat- 
tling windmills: there’s no percentage 
in it.” Another councilman bared his 
mixed feelings: “I’m glad to see re- 
porters put in what other people like to 
see as long as it’s a true story, in spite 
of other opinions to the contrary.” 

The administrators, however, are 
somewhat more severe. The city mana- 
ger, saying he will complain about “as- 
sumed interpretation,” admitted the 

sensitivity of public officials to implica- 

tions of malpractice because the public 
is always leaning toward one side of the 


fence . . . toward the bad side, unfor- 
tunately. ... 


The sources’ rationale of the “objec- 
tive” reporter soon breaks down. The 
Factoria Register reporter is not fully 
trusted because he is in debt, thus un- 
stable. This reporter also is deemed too 
independent. The reporter from the 
Carson Clarion understands the com- 
munity better than any other newsman. 
The two daily reporters are accused of 
working for “sensational” newspapers. 

But the drive for assimilation of the 
reporter is constant. Throughout their 
comments on a wide variety of press- 
source relationships, the sources empha- 
sized the need for “mutual trust and 
confidence” (including social friend- 
ships, if possible). The goal is to “dis- 
cuss” with the reporter the content of 
a story. A councilman, the chemist, 
elaborated: 


You have to have confidence between 
source and the reporter and you can ac- 
complish an awful lot. Maybe it’s pre- 
judging or pre-censoring the news, but I 
think it’s good news reporting as op- 
posed to yellow journalism. . . . Some 
newspapers are better than others. . . 
that is often the result of the indivdual 


reporter on the job. 
Indeed, the sources eventually come 
to believe that the reporters have at 
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least a negative loyalty; they won’t do 
the “city” an injustice in a dispute. 

The sources’ need for assimilation 
produces some attempt to “train” re- 
porters. At times, the “education” takes 
the form of anecdotes about a report- 
er’s predecessor. Sometimes, the source 
will talk about the behavior of the re- 
porter’s newspaper; the reporter, of 
- course, “isn’t responsible.” Most of the 
time, the source is attempting to im- 
press upon the reporter the “city’s” 
point of view. 

The sources, particularly the admin- 
istrators, prefer youthful reporters to 
match the age of the sources. The 
sources also prefer reporters with lesser 
experience. Older reporters, both in age 
and training, are cited as too “inde- 
pendent” or given to craft trickery. 
Yet the city manager complained that 
Factoria is a training ground for young 
reporters: once the reporter begins to 
“understand the city’s problems,” he is 
transferred. 


Nonetheless, the reporters are re- 
garded by sources as persons wise in 
the mysteries of public opinion and ex- 
perienced in the business of public af- 
fairs. All of the sources ask reporters 
for opinions. A councilman remarked: 

Reporters have the newsman’s broad- 
er horizon, and by talking to them, 

they’re able to help me. They have a 

wide background and compare one city 

to another. . . . They’ve given us ideas 
on how to do something. 

Thus the sources further involve the 
reporters in the business of public af- 
fairs. 


THE REPORTERS AND THEIR BEAT 


Four reporters were interviewed for 
their perceptions of the Factoria city- 
hall beat and their relationships with 
their sources. The reporters for the two 
weekly newspapers are 40 and 50 years 
old, respectively, and have been jour- 
nalists since their twenties. The report- 
ers for the two dailies are under 30 
years old. One has had three years of 
newspaper experience, and the other 
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less than a year. Both are graduates of 
journalism schools. 

While the sources see the city-hall 
beat as a communications system linked 
directly to the community, the reporters 
see themselves as employees of a news- 
distributing bureaucracy linked indi- 
rectly to the community. The reporters, 
in effect, find themselves “pulled” be- 
tween their obvious role of “getting all 
the news” and the sources’ need for 
consensus. 


Self-Perceptions 


The reporters readily verbalize their 
public role: “to keep on top of all func- 
tions of all departments.” They believe 
they perform a public service function 
and agree with the sources that the 
press is Factoria’s main channel of pub- 
lic affairs communications. 

The rationale for the reporters’ role 
is “to protect the public.” In all discus- 
sions of role and function the reporters 
frequently refer to the “public” as if it 
were their principal frame of reference, 
even though the reporters admit they 
have little contact with Factoria’s di- 
verse publics and essentially have little 
knowledge of their readers’ communi- 
cation requirements. 

The public affairs function becomes 
the basis of the reporters’ license to 
gather the news. They believe that the 
sources have the absolute obligation to 
give all the news, withholding nothing. 
One reporter explained that a public 
official 

should consider the reporter somewhat 

of a public servant and not a person 

whose only aim is to sell newspapers. 

. . . If the reporter doesn’t completely 

live up to his responsible and reliable 

role as a bridge between the adminis- 
trator and the people, the administrator 
should still make available all records 

and information. .. . 

The obligation to get all the news 
also is the right to “distribute” all the 
news. 

The concomitant of license is the re- 
porters’ mandate to define what is and 
how to gather news. 
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The reporters regard sources as poor 
judges of what is the news. The report- 
ers prefer having all the information 
“tossed” at them, leaving them to sift 
out the kernels. But the mandate goes 
a bit further. On occasion, the daily 
reporters have used tricks of the craft 
such as pitting one source against an- 
other to generate a “good” story. A dis- 
pute between a citizen and “the city” 
makes for a better story; the Gazette 
[daily] reporter commented: 

. . every good reporter who is trying 
to ‘sell’ the story should always play 
the citizen over the city. ... I'm re- 
ferring to news play, whether I agree 
with the citizen or not. It’s a better news 
story....I play the old underdog 
theme. 

The reporters’ adherence to the pub- 
lic-service rationale and their applica- 
tion of the mandate should indicate 
separation of source from newsman. 
However, there are factors which erode 
the pristine journalistic tradition. 


Source Relationships 


The reporters’ functional frame of 
reference is the “beat,” a complex con- 
sisting of sources, the Factoria press 
corps and, in part, their newspapers, 
their editors and other newsmen. In es- 
sence, the reporters have greater “social 
distance” ® between themselves and their 
readers than with their sources and col- 
leagues. The daily reporters, further- 
more, rarely see their editors and are 
not incorporated physically into the 
home office’s bureaucratic structure and 
its face-to-face controls. Their contact 
with the office is most often with a re- 
write man on the other end of a tele- 
phone connection. 

The sources are closer, of course; 
the two daily reporters acknowledged 
with some disgust that they had found 
themselves writing for the sources, not 
their editors—or audience. The two 
weekly reporters expressed strong loyal- 


®° Cf. Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in 
an Urban Setting (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1952), pp. 169-206. 
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ties for Factoria. “A weekly reporter is 
a representative of the city,” the Car- 
son Clarion correspondent said. “It’s 
my city, right or wrong.” 

Indeed, “in-group” loyalty appears to 
be a characteristic of the four reporters. 
They also accept a concept of “the 
city” but this image includes the “pub- 
lic,” not the sources. All four reporters 
agreed that the sources were justified in 
withholding the news of the proposed 
annexation to protect “the city” from 
its avaricious neighbors. 


Shared Goals and Values 


The reporters share with their sources 
several elemental values concerning 
government. This is another factor 
which brings them close to their 
sources. The reporters, as indicated 
earlier, live in the suburbs and express, 
perhaps as citizens, or reporters, or 
both, strong support for the program- 
matic goals of the city hall sources. 

The value of “programmatic good” 
is not related to the tradition of crusad- 
ing. Indeed, three of the four reporters 
(the Factoria man being the exception) 
dislike “sensational journalism” which 
they equate with crusading and which 
they define as overplay of non-existent 
drama in a news event or the apposi- 
tion of “black” and “white.” The re- 
porters tend to see most events as grays 
—not the subtle nuances within a spec- 
trum but the lack of shadings of mean- 
ing. The source-citizen conflict, in this 
context, is a stock drama, a formula. 

Thus the reporters share with the 
sources an avoidance of conflict. But 
with this difference: the sources don’t 
want the distribution of conflict; the re- 
porters don’t see any conflict in society. 

No overt conflict exists in the pro- 
grammatic political orientation of Fac- 
toria’s city hall. If any potential social 
conflict among social forces exists, it 
can be found only among Factoria’s 
citizens. But the reporters are not aware 
of any overt or latent communications 
needs of their audience. Linked as they 
are to the city-hall beat they tend to 
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see most stories as “routine.” A great 
many stories from the sources, particu- 
larly the administrators, are not criti- 
cally examined by the “gatekeepers.” 
This cannot be attributed to either lazi- 
ness, “handoutitis” or extreme passivity 
but to the reporters’ role-bound inabil- 
ity to evaluate the needs of their audi- 
ence. 

The reporters’ “in-group” loyalty and 
other factors make them unwitting ad- 
juncts to city hall. If this conflict does 
not jibe with the press’ traditional in- 
dependence, the reporters see no con- 
flict; each has developed a rationaliza- 
tion—he is ruler of his beat and judge 
of news. 


But the Fruitvale Gazette’s reporter 
seems to be caught in a normative con- 
flict. Note his first comment: 


Although the paper has no set policy 
for my area except to play up the more 
sensational story, the personal convic- 
tions and ideas of my immediate editor 
sometimes anger and alienate sources. 


But this reporter, more than any 
other, placed greater emphasis on “eth- 
ics and principles” of journalism. Fur- 
ther discussion revealed that the editor 
sometimes angered him, partly because 
the desk’s policy interfered with the re- 
lationships with sources, partly because 
the reporter disliked the paper’s pen- 
chant for “sensation.” “Contrary to the 
opinion of the city staff,” the reporter 
said, “I don’t feel I am in Factoria to 
sell newspapers.” 

The reporter’s operational rationale 
conditions in great part his relationships 
with and attitudes toward the sources. 
One of the tests is a reporter’s belief 
that he is being manipulated. The week- 
ly reporters claim they have never been 
“approached” or “asked” to slant a 
story; the sources wouldn’t dare! The 
daily reporters acknowledged source 
manipulation, or attempts to manipu- 
late. 


No reporter would say the sources 
ever lied—rather they said the sources 
never told the whole truth. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


An Advisory Function 
However, one form of extra-channel 
communication does tend to involve 
the reporters. The sources ask the re- 
porters’ opinions on city business and 
the reporters, role-playing to the hilt, 
respond. Without question, the report- 
ers’ professional—and personal—egos 
are flattered. But the reporters also turn 
around to exploit the situation as a 
news-gathering device. The Times re- 
porter amplified: 
Sometimes I honestly feel this opinion, 
and sometimes I’m dishonestly trying to 
make the news source feel I’m on his 
side. . . . You don’t sit there and say, 
“This is a terrible idea.” A typical ex- 
ample is a strike story. Call manage- 
ment and sound sympathetic, Call labor 
and sound sympathetic. 


Whether their volunteered opinions 
are genuine or not, the reporters find 
themselves a part of the governmental 
process, and, in a showdown with an 
“outside” agency, they would attempt 
honestly to guide the Factoria sources. 

An interplay between role-playing 
and perceptions of group role exists in 
the reporters’ relationship with their 
sources. The individual reporter, work- 
ing within the functional frame of ref- 
erence (the beat), knows he must get 
along with his sources, using some 
time-tested trade tools to chivy infor- 
mation and accepting, with candor and 
often humor, source peccadilloes. In 
this context, the working relationship is 
based on individual reporter-source rap- 
port; it can be warm and friendly. 

On the other hand, the reporter, 
sharing a group norm, perceives the 
sources in the role of politically-biased 
communicators. In this context, the re- 
porter’s attitude is cool. 

The norm and the reality need not 
be in conflict. The extra-channel com- 
munication among reporters amelio- 
rates any possible role conflict through 
the development of group rationales 
and the sharing of values. The reporters 
discuss sources, routine news matters, 
their bosses, journalists, etc. The four 
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reporters acknowledged the influence of 
their colleagues. One reporter said he 
was influenced 

because of the close-knit situation 

among reporters who find themselves 

working side by side on all kinds of 
stories. Camaraderie often superseded 
competitiveness. 

If sociability truly exists, it is among 
reporters. Indeed, the intra-group extra- 
channel communications (or the shar- 
ing of values) forms the sturdiest link 
for reporters to the beat and forms the 
prime cohesive force of the reporters’ 
frame of reference. 

Much of the intra-group communi- 
cation may appear to the outsider as 
“professional cynicism.” Observation in- 
dicates that it is intramural role-play- 
ing. The reporters displayed little “pro- 
fessional guilt” (normative conflict in- 
volving an awareness of failure to pro- 
vide for the informational needs of so- 
ciety). The reporters parlay extra-chan- 
nel information (e.g., pe1onalities of 
the sources) among themselves. They 
are not deeply interested in the social 
forces in the community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The communications network of Fac- 
toria’s city hall involves two separate 
role groups, sources (councilmen and 
administrators) and reporters. Both 
claim a primary role of communicating 
information to the public, a vaguely 
perceived amalgam of voters and read- 
ers. The sources believe that reporters 
should be “open” gatekeepers passing 
unmediated information into the news- 
papers. The reporters, believing the 
sources should be “open-door” inform- 
ants, reserve the mandate to decide how 
to mediate the information. Each group 
has its own frame of reference for the 
communications acts. For the sources, 
it is the “city.” The sources’ major 
drive is toward consensus and they at- 
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tempt to use suasion and sociability to 
assimilate the reporters into their frame 
of reference. In short, if the sources 
had their way, the conditions in Figure 
3 would operate. 


The reporters’ frame of reference is 
the “beat.” Their rationale is encom- 
passed by the symbols of the “public” 
and journalistic license, in other words, 
Figure 1. However, the social dimen- 
sions of the beat include the formal 
structure of the political bureaucracy 
(in-channel communications) and the 
informal social structure (extra-channel 
communications) involved in the re- 
porters’ relationships with colleagues 
and sources. Although the reporters 
overtly resist the sources’ drive toward 
assimilation, they have extenuated the 
symbol of the “public” into a strong 
“in-group” loyalty to Factoria. The re- 
porters also share with their sources an 
admiration for “programmatic” govern- 
mental orientation and, even though 
for different reasons, an avoidance of 
stories of conflict among social forces 
in the community. The reporters have 
been made, via their own role activities 
and the sources’ advice-seeking behav- 
ior, a part of the governmental process. 
Lastly, their functional relationships 
with the sources, particularly with the 
administrators, have led to cooperation 
and collaboration. 


Thus, some of the conditions sug- 
gested by Figure 2 are found in the 
Factoria beat. Despite verbalized differ- 
ences between source and reporters of 
perception of the other’s role, the two 
groups find themselves mutually depend- 
ent and sources and reporters share, in 
the last analysis, a common interest in 
the purposes of communications. The 
real differences between the two groups 
are the consequences of the communi- 
cations acts—the difference in “assimi- 
lation” and “distribution.” 





“No government ought to be without censors; and where the press is 
free none ever will.”’—-THOMAS JEFFERSON (1799). 











William Gilmore Simms, 


Southern Journalist 
BY MAURICE R. CULLEN JR.* 


The noted Southern literary figure of the mid-19th century was 
also a dedicated journalist. He lost his first paper in 1832 be- 
cause he was pro-Union in secessionist South Carolina. But 
when the Civil War came he emerged as a fire-eating editor who 
scourged Sherman’s invaders in defiant type. 





@ WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, NOVEL- 
ist, poet and biographer, was the recog- 
nized leader of Southern literary en- 
deavor in the period spanning the 
American Civil War. 


He was a scholar, lawyer, writer, pol- 
itician and, also by profession, a South 
Carolinian. He wrote prodigiously dur- 
ing most of his 64 years, turning out 18 
volumes of poetry, three dramas, some 
35 novels and novelettes, 10 histories 
and biographies and at least 11 miscel- 
laneous pieces, all of which marked for 
him a renowned place in 19th century 
American literature. 


Yet, one of the most fruitful wells 
for his pen was in an area apparently 
passed over by those precious few who 
still probe anthologies and manuscripts 
in search of Simms and his works. For 
along with his many successes in the 
novel, the poem and the biography, 
Simms was a dedicated journalist who, 
in several instances, placed his life in 
jeopardy in order to tell in print what 
he felt had to be told. 


Simms was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on April 17, 1806. He died 


*The author, a native New Englander, is now 
an assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. His interest in Simms 
began while browsing in the South Caroliniana 
Library at the university. 


there on June 11, 1870. The Charleston 
of his day was the intellectual and cre- 
ative seat of the South and, ostensibly 
at any rate, one of the most culturally 
influential spots on the globe. The city 
tried to compete with Boston for cul- 
tural monopoly and literary output but 
it lacked sorely in the number and qual- 
ity of its writers (though some did go 
on to literary fame). A commoner, 
Simms was snubbed by Charleston’s lit- 
erary aristocracy in spite of his efforts 
to win them over. Nonetheless, he lived 
to become their leader, accepted or not, 
as Van Wyck Brooks testifies: 


The Charleston intellect was awake 
and alert... . In this circle William 
Gilmore Simms was the greatest man, 
immensely productive, impulsive, vigor- 
ous and sanguine, a poet as well as a 
novelist. Strong of will and large of 
heart, strikingly handsome, prodigally 
generous, he was the living emblem in 
letters of all that made the South at- 
tractive. 


To outline his work as a journalist, 
it becomes necessary to first place him 
on the road that led to it: 


After successfully passing his bar ex- 
aminations and working for a short 
time as a lawyer, Simms abandoned a 


1Van Wyck Brooks and Otto Bettman, Our 
Literary Heritage (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 1956), p. 28. 
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promising legal practice to take over 
publication of a Charleston literary 
publication, the Tablet. In it he in- 
cluded, with his own prose and poetry, 
the work of other Southern writers in 
an attempt (and there were others) to 
challenge New England’s North Ameri- 
can Review. Editorially, it appeared to 
be a sound organ, but the South was 
not ready for a literary publication and, 
after a few issues, the Tablet passed out 
of existence. 

Simms tried other literary ventures 
of a similar type, anxious to please his 
native city by presenting it with a cul- 
tural effort it didn’t have, an organ of 
true literary expression. His efforts 
failed. 

Simms actually had little opportunity 
to succeed in Charleston. He was of 
mediocre birth and his marriage to a 
girl of unesteemed origin did not better 
his chances. Charleston, as a budding 
literary Mecca, was populated by royal 
blood who handled their books as scep- 
tres symbolic of their station. Their 
writing was treated in similar fashion, 
a pastime for gentlemen, not a job for 
social outcasts. Yet Simms, with his 
enormous talents, his dedication to au- 
thorship, his deeply rooted devotion 
and love for his city and state, seemed 
after each rejection to become more 
firmly convinced that he would suc- 
ceed, a notion that would, in later 
days, make him an outstanding journal- 
ist. But the blood lines of Charleston 
failed to see it or to understand it in 
this man Simms. Vernon Parrington 
sums it up: 

Little as he is known to later readers 
Simms is by far the most virile and in- 
teresting figure of the Old South... . 
He struggled as few other Americans 
have done to further the cause of let- 
ters in a desperate environment; but 
creative literature could neither be ca- 
joled nor coerced to take up an abode 
in the indolent little city and Simms 
wore himself out in a fruitless under- 
taking.? 


2Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought, Vol. 2 (New York: Har- 
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@ sIMMS’ JOURNALISM CAREER WAS 
launched in late 1829 when he bought 
into the Charleston City Gazette, a 
daily newspaper of long standing. The 
paper underwent many changes under 
Simms’ direction and the first issue un- 
der the new editor was published early 
in January 1830. It was a vast improve- 
ment over its predecessor. Local report- 
ing and coverage received major em- 
phasis and the paper became one of the 
state’s most influential journals. 

At about this time, the South was be- 
set by troubles of a particularly vol- 
canic nature. The inhibitive restrictions 
of the Missouri Compromise, tariff 
legislation harmful to the South and 
other such regulatory measures found 
Southern leaders grumbling. To the 
Southern mind, Yankee vested interests 
were working diligently in Congress to 
hinder advances in the South, if not to 
crush it altogether. Sectional differences 
had been multiplying for years and now 
things had come to a head. Nullification 
and secession became table talk and un- 
rest brewed everywhere. 

A moderate states-righter who did 
not believe in disunion, Simms gave 
the support of the Gazette to the Union 
Party in South Carolina. He believed 
that, while states possessed the right to 
secede, such action must be avoided at 
all costs except in a case of extreme 
emergency. As he saw it, the neck pains 
that plagued the South at the time did 
not require major surgery to the point 
of cutting up the entire nation. 

Day after day he expressed such 
views in the editorial columns of the 
Gazette, making himself extremely un- 
popular with his secesh-minded readers 
as a result. 

But so convinced was he of the detri- 
mental effects nullification would have 
in the South, that he actively cam- 
paigned against it in a subsequent city 
election. His Union Party won the may- 
oralty contest, but the following year, 


court, Brace and Co., 1954), p. 121. Reprinted 


by permission of the copyright holders and the 
publisher. 
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the Nullifiers carried the state legisla- 
ture. As one of their chief opponents, 
things took on a peculiar darkness for 
William Gilmore Simms. 

In a torchlight celebration held to 
note their political victory, the Nulli- 
fiers paraded through Charleston. The 
route took them past the Gazette's 
front door. As they marched along, 
carrying torches and toting banners, 
chanting and singing, Simms stepped 
out, alone, to watch the proceedings. 
The parade came to a halt. Instantly 
recognizing him as their arch-enemy, 
the crowd began to cat-call and jeer at 
him. The haranguing continued until 
the mob became enraged and suddenly 
a wave of humanity advanced toward 
the doorway where Simms stood. 

The editor stood his ground unflinch- 
ingly, denouncing the mob as cowards. 
The mob hesitated. The shouting died 
down. Then someone broke into song, 
placards were hoisted and the Nullifiers 
marched away.® 

But his courage wasn’t sufficient to 
sustain him before the onslaught of 
public opinion that was to come. Be- 
cause of his pro-Union stand, cries 
were raised by his enemies that he pub- 
lished his newspaper in the pay and 
interest of the North, that he was anti- 
South, and even worse, that he was 
anti-South Carolina. Had they stopped 
to examine the why’s and wherefore’s 
behind the man’s dedication to the 
tasks at hand and his loyalty to his na- 
tive state, they might have thought 
otherwise, as did Van Wyck Brooks: 

Simms was a lover of South Caro- 

lina; there was scarcely a spot on a 

muddy road in all the state that was not 

invested with glory or charm for Simms. 

Every crossroads, gate or wall had its 

befitting moral for him and teemed with 

associations of persons and events.* 

His newspaper became so unpopular 
under the weight of the charges placed 


? William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1892), p. 
63. 


* Brooks, op. cit., p. 28. 
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against him that subscriptions began 
falling off. Without subscribers to sup- 
port his paper, without readers to ab- 
sorb what he wrote, there was little 
point to his continuing the struggle. He 
submitted to the inevitable on June 7, 
1832, when he turned the Gazette over 
to a Charleston group. 

As if this monumental failure weren’t 

enough for him to shoulder, it was 
added to by the sudden death of his 
wife during the same year. Simms was 
grief-stricken on two counts, the loss of 
his wife and his continued inability to 
win over the people of his state. He 
saw little chance for success in Charles- 
ton with his reputation a sodden heap 
at his feet. Discouraged, he placed his 
young child with in-laws and went to 
New York to give his time and energies 
to writing. 
Y THE STRANGE STEPCHILD THAT AD- 
versity sometimes begets of courage 
awaited the disillusioned man in New 
York in the form of new hope, new 
successes. His visit there marked the 
beginning of his literary career. He met 
many people—writers, poets, people of 
intellectual substance who encouraged 
his work—who provided the acceptance 
denied him in Charleston. He forged a 
close friendship with William Cullen 
Bryant that was to last for almost 40 
years. With Bryant, Simms traveled 
through New England and uncovered 
sufficient inspiration from the splendor 
of the Berkshires to author “Atalantis,” 
his most important poetic work. A 
short time later while living in New 
Haven, he wrote his first book, a story 
of crime entitled Martin Faber. It was 
to sell successfully for many years. He 
had made his beginning. A steady 
stream of prose and poetry was to fol- 
low that would mark Simms as the rep- 
resentative man of Southern letters.® 

But life in the North didn’t suit him. 
He longed to return South and in 1836 
he arrived back in Charleston where, as 
he might have expected, he was cooly 


5 Trent, op. cit., p. 113. 
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received. Nonetheless, he married 
again the same year and settled down 
to writing novels and poems about 
South Carolina. He wrote voluminous- 
ly, kept up with civic affairs and poli- 
tics and, in 1844, was elected to the 
state legislature where he served for 
two years. 

But he was still Simms the journalist. 

By the time the torrid sectional dif- 
ferences between North and South de- 
scended upon Fort Sumter, he had be- 
come a fire-eating states-righter of the 
Robert Barnwell Rhett school. When 
Yankee abolitionists attacked slavery as 
an institution in the South and moved 
to institute legislation against it, Simms 
felt that the emergency which would 
justify secession had arrived. He 
to the defense of his state and the South 
in his writing and public addresses. He 
wrote articles, letters-to-the-editor and 
editorials for newspapers all over the 
state, gathering support for the awe- 
some step South Carolina was about to 
take. His work was tremendously suc- 
cessful. _ 

When the controversy over Fort 
Sumter developed into actual fighting 
and the subsequent occupation by Con- 
federate forces of Federal installations 
in Charleston, one of Simms’ contem- 
poraries remarked that nobody in the 
state had as much to do with bringing 
the victory about as did William Gil- 
more Simms.® 

His pen worked prolifically and once 
the war was on, he continued to defend 
and encourage the South in the desper- 
ate course it had chosen, convinced to 
the end that it was the right course, the 
only logical course open to them. 

Simms the firebrand newspaper edi- 
tor got back into harness in Columbia, 
South Carolina, in the closing months 
of the war. With Julian Selby, a busi- 
nessman, he started the Columbia 
Phoenix, a tri-weekly. Appropriately 
named, the paper was published amid 
the smouldering ruins of the capitol 


* Ibid., p. 267, 
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city left in the wake of Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta in February 1865. 

As a newspaper, the Phoenix was 
unique in many respects. Neither a tab- 
loid nor a standard sheet, it was, in ap- 
pearance, something of a large pam- 
phiet. Its dimensions were 7x8 inches 
and it folded into three parts to make 
six pages. Later the size was changed to 
12x17 inches. The subscription price 
was listed at $40 per month (these 
were highly inflationary times in the 
Confederacy), but instead of money, 
Simms announced that he would accept 
any one of a number of foodstuffs, 
from corn and flour to lard and live- 
stock.’ 

The pillaging, the looting and burn- 
ing, the wanton destruction of prop- 
erty, the suffering of Columbians at the 
hands of Sherman’s troops, were almost 
too much for Simms to bear. An eye- 
witness, he wrote vividly of what he 
saw and heard in a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Sack and Destruction of Colum- 
bia.” When the Phoenix commenced 
publishing only a few weeks after the 
tragedy, the contents of the pamphlet 
were run, as editorials, in 12 install- 
ments. 

While these articles contained little 
not already known to the vast majority 
of the citizenry who had witnessed the 
carnage for themselves, they did pro- 
vide an outlet, a focal point, a sort of 
unifying protest of the wrongs com- 
mitted against the city. In this regard 
the Phoenix was a successful organ. 
The people rallied behind it to nod 
their heads in approval at everything 
blameful that Simms fired at the Fed- 
erals. 

Though the blame for the firing of 
the city has shifted from side to side 
through the years, Simms clearly places 
the responsibility in the hands of Sher- 
man. Whether or not his charges were 
accurate, beyond what Simms thought 
to be the truth, is of little consequence 


™Helen Kohn Henning, ed., Columbia, Capital 
City of South Carolina, 1786-1936 (Columbia: 
The R. L. Bryan Co., 1936), p. 232. 
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here. The point is that he wrote his ar- 
ticles and published his paper under 
the guns of Yankee troops still in the 
area and did so with obvious contempt 
for what they thought about it: 


No language can describe nor can any 
catalogue furnish an adequate detail of 
the wide-spread destruction of homes 
and property. . . . The roads were cov- 
ered with butchered cattle, hogs, mules 
and the costliest furniture. Valuable 
cabinets, rich pianos, were not only 
hewn to pieces, but bottles of ink, tur- 
pentine, oil, whatever could efface or 
destroy, was employed to defile and 
ruin.® 

Ladies were hustled from their cham- 
bers—their ornaments plucked from 
their persons, their bundles from their 
hands, It was in vain that the mother 
appealed for the garments of her chil- 
dren. They were torn from her grasp 
and hurled into the flames. The young 
girl striving to save a single frock, had 
it rent to fibres in her grasp. Men and 
women bearing off their trunks were 
seized, despoiled, in a moment the trunk 
burst asunder with the stroke of an axe 
or gunbutt, the contents laid bare, rifled 
of all the objects of desire and the res- 
idue sacrificed to the fire.® 

Horrid narratives of rape were given 
which we dare not attempt to individ- 
ualize. Individuals suspected of having 
concealed large sums of money, were 
hung up repeatedly, until, almost in the 
agonies of death and to escape the tor- 
ture, they confessed where the deposits 
had been made. A German baker had a 
rope put round his neck and was hauled 
up several times, until ... he con- 
fessed. . . . Other parties were whipped; 
others buffeted or knocked down and, 
indeed, every form of brutality seems to 
have been put in practice.1° 


Besides his articles on the destruction 
of the city, Simms laid bare the city’s 
charges against the Northern armies in 
the form of stinging editorials for 
which he had been famous in the old 
days of the Charleston Gazette. No- 
body was safe from his editorial scorn. 


8 Columbia Phoenix, March 21, 1865. 
® Ibid., March 25, 1865. 
# Ibid., April 8, 1865. 
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On one occasion he took to task no 
less a personage than the Yankee com- 
mander of the South Carolina Depart- 
ment, a General Hartwell. Within hours 
of its publication, a squad of soldiers 
arrested Simms and brought him before 
Hartwell at army headquarters in Co- 
lumbia. The general discussed the edi- 
torial with the aging man and became 
so impressed with his daring and cour- 
age that he invited him to stay for 
lunch. Simms accepted. Later in the 
day Simms returned home in the gen- 
eral’s personal carriage, carrying with 
him a large basket containing cham- 
pagne and canned delicacies. When 
questioned about the hearing, Hartwell 
commented that if Mr. Simms was rep- 
resentative of the South Carolina gen- 
tleman, he would avoid trouble with 
them in the future. 

“He out-talked me, out-drank me, 
and very clearly and politely showed 
me that I lacked respect for the aged,” 
the commander added." 


BUT TIME WAS RUNNING OUT FOR 
William Gilmore Simms. The worry 
and frustration that had plagued him 
for so long were beginning to take their 
toll. He continued on as editor of the 
Phoenix until a few months after the 
war ended, when he returned to Charles- 
ton to die five years later. He was a 
defeated man who found little pleasure 
in living. 

His faith in the Confederacy, in the 
righteousness of its cause, was never 
shaken even after its collapse. As a fire- 
brand, he passed on as all firebrands 
must when the flame of controversy has 
been snuffed out—in obscurity. He re- 
tired to his thoughts and to correspond- 
ing with what old friends remained, in- 
cluding Northern literary figures whose 
friendship he had never lost, had never 
questioned in spite of the war and the 
personal horrors it had brought to him. 

(Continued on Page 412) 


"Julian A. Selby, Memorabilia (Columbia: 
The R. L. Bryan Co., 1905), p. 25. 











News Selection Patterns 


from a State TTS-Wire 


BY ROBERT L. JONES, VERLING C. 
TROLDAHL AND J. 


K. HVISTENDAHL* 


A study of all state news stories carried for one week on the 
Minnesota TTS-state wire of the Associated Press reveals pat- 
terns of usage and non-usage by 23 newspapers and raises ques- 
tions for further study. The authors also report on useful and 
efficient methods for studying use of wire service copy. 





> WIRE-SERVICE PERSONNEL AND BU- 
reau chiefs typically get rather unsyste- 
matic “feed-back” about the use made 
of their product except on the more 
spectacular news events they cover. 
Major press associations do provide 
newsletter-type logs, but these focus on 
keenly competitive stories and pictures. 
State and regional wire service bureaus 
informally spot-check the pages of 
member or client papers to get impres- 
sions of the relative use made of stories, 
but this effort falls short of systematic 
study. Some state or regional managing 
editor groups, to be sure, meet with 
bureau chiefs periodically to discuss 
wire content and its use, but again, 
many of these discussions are highly 
qualitative. In general, the fate of large 
numbers of smaller stories transmitted 
daily by press associations seldom is 
known through systematic checks of 
their use and acceptance by wire edi- 
tors. 


*The study was requested of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism and its Research 
Division by the Minnesota Associated Press. Dr. 
Jones is director of the School; Mr. Troldahl is 
assistant director of the Research Division, and 
like Mr. Hvistendahl, a Ph.D. candidate in jour- 
nalism. Mr. Troldahl will become an assistant 
professor of at Boston University in 
September 1961; Mr. Hvistendahl is an associate 
professor of journalism at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 


Some studies have shed light on as- 
pects of this problem. Casey and Cope- 
land, for example, surveyed the selec- 
tion made by wire editors on the dailies 
in one state from wire material carry- 
ing foreign datelines.1 They were pri- 
marily interested in reasons given by 
these editors for use or non-use of wire 
items. Cutlip studied the “Content and 
Flow of AP News—From Trunk to 
TTS to Reader” in an effort to deter- 
mine which types of subject matter and 
which datelines survived the editing 
processes in this flow. The purpose of 
the present study was to complement 
the two just mentioned and to try to 
identify bases on which wire editors ac- 
cept or reject wire stories involving 
state news. 

More precisely, the purposes of this 
study were 1) to develop further a gen- 
eral method by which patterns of wire 
usage could be identified without query- 
ing wire editors themselves; 2) to iden- 
tify characteristics of state stories which 
are related to their use or non-use; and 


1 Ralph D. Casey and Thomas H. Copeland Jr., 
“Use of Foreign News by 19 Minnesota Dailies,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:87-89 (Winter 1958). 

2 Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP 
News—From Trunk to TTS to Reader,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 31:434-46 (Fall 1954). 
“TTS” is the abbreviation for teletypesetter. 
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3) to study the editing practices of 
wire editors on state stories they have 
“accepted” from the wire. 


PROCEDURE 


The wire copy analyzed was state 
news stories transmitted to 23 after- 
noon newspapers on the Minnesota 
TTS-state wire by the Minneapolis bu- 
reau of the Associated Press. Typically 
these items originated from within the 
state of Minnesota; however, some sto- 
ries with non-Minnesota datelines, but 
having “Minnesota slant” content, also 
were included in this study. These latter 
stories, like those with Minnesota date- 
lines, carry an “m” item number indi- 
cating they were filed by the Minne- 
apolis bureau. The general flow of news 
stories, originating from TTS news 
desks in New York and Chicago AP 
bureaus, has a different item number 
sequence. 

Afternoon papers receive news on 
the Minnesota TTS-state wire from 1 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday through Satur- 
day. New York is the sending control 
point until 5 a.m., when the Chicago 
bureau begins an interstate relay wire. 
The Minneapolis bureau filing editor 
takes control of his state wire at 5:40 
a.m. and may interrupt the main flow 
of news at any time to send stories of 
Minnesota interest. 

The study, then, encompassed: 1) 
the wire copy originating from the 
Minneapolis bureau during the one- 
week period from January 11-16, 1960, 
and 2) the newspaper issues of 23 eve- 
ning newspapers for that week, plus the 
following Sunday and Monday. 

Such wire items as instructions to 
editors, the day’s budget, Telemat mes- 
sages, etc., of course were not included 
in the study. Weather and market statis- 
tics and reports not in story form also 
were not included. If the wire service 
sent an “add” to a previous wire story, 
the “add” was combined with the orig- 
inal story segment and both were con- 
sidered as one story in the analysis. If 
a “new lead” was sent to a story filed 
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earlier, however, a separate item num- 
ber was given the new lead.* 

On the basis of the rules above, a 
wire-story roster was prepared for each 
day’s wire material. The roster gave a 
brief description of every story included 
in the study; 244 wire-stories, spread 
fairly evenly over the six days, were in- 
cluded overall. Once the wire items to 
be studied were identified in this way, 
the 23 newspapers were examined to 
find out which items were used by 
which newspapers. A methodical search, 
column by column, page by page, of 
each newspaper was made. Scanners 
were instructed to check every news- 
paper item containing an AP logotype 
against the roster of state-wire items 
that had been constructed. 

Next, a thorough check-scan was 
made of every issue by a scanning and 
coding supervisor. Incidentally, results 
of the check-scan indicated that this 
procedural step picks up sufficient in- 
itial scanning oversights to be a neces- 
sary part of any precise study. In 
searching for newspaper use of wire- 
items sent on a given day, all news- 
paper issues dated that day and the fol- 
lowing day were scanned thoroughly. 
Pre-test efforts indicated that very few 
stories, if any, would be used beyond 
the second day. Indeed, study data re- 
vealed that 92% of the wire stories 
used by newspapers were published on 
the same day that they were filed and 
only 8% on the day following. 

Looking for items filed on Saturday 
posed a special problem. Five of the 23 
newspapers analyzed had no Saturday 
edition. They were, therefore, held out 
of consideration in analysis of the use 
made of Saturday’s wire. Appropriate 
adjustments were made for this in cal- 
culating wire-use summary statistics 
based on the number of items each 
newspaper had “available” to it during 
the week. (The “available items” total 


*A “new lead” sometimes was run as a com- 
plete story, the earlier portion being discarded. 
An “add,” on the other hand, was nearly always 
run with the original story if used at all. 
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is the denominator used in obtaining 
the use-percentages shown throughout 
this article.) The Saturday, Sunday (if 
applicable), and the following Mon- 
day’s issues of 18 newspapers were 
searched to determine usage of Satur- 
day’s state wire. 

The Associated Press, of course, gets 
many of its state stories from its news- 
paper members. These “originating” 
newspapers rarely give their story an 
AP credit line. Therefore, a special 
search was made in the “originating” 
newspaper for each local item that later 
went on the wire. Even if the story had 
been rewritten somewhat for AP, the 
“originating” newspaper was given 
credit for using the whole story in such 
instances. Usually stories are shortened 
in the AP wire version. 

Overall, then, 160 newspaper issues 
were searched for a possible 5,447 
items. Scanners turned up 1,894 pub- 
lished items. Once the items used were 
spotted in the papers, they were marked 
and a team of coders then examined 
each of these items for several charac- 
teristics of special concern in this study. 
(The characteristics they noted will be 
detailed later in this article.) Special 
care was needed in analyzing use made 
of wire stories which were heavily ed- 
ited. The procedure used was to com- 
pare every published story paragraph 
by paragraph with the corresponding 
wire story. The newspaper was not 
scored as having used a paragraph of 
the wire story unless the essential facts 
of the wire paragraph were retained in 
the published story. (Major rewrites, it 
should be said, were seldom found.) 


ADOPTING A “UNIT OF MEASUREMENT” 


Selecting the basic unit of measure- 
ment for this study presented some 
problems. The simplest unit to work 
with would, of course, have been the 
wire item; with the item as the unit, 
the use-analysis task would have been 
to find out such things as the percent- 
age of newspapers using a given item or 
the proportion of all items sent which 
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were used. Although it is a “natural” 
unit, the wire item proved unacceptable 
for two reasons: 1) The use of such a 
gross unit would preclude making any 
study of the degree to which items are 
edited or shortened by editors. 2) Since 
the more newsworthy items tend to be 
relatively longer in length, any measure 
of wire usage based on the proportion 
of wire items used might understate the 
actual amount of copy used if amount 
was measured in more precise units 
(such as words, paragraphs or tele- 
printer lines). 

The “column inch” was rejected as a 
potential unit of analysis, too. Though 
the wire copy studied was from the 
teletypesetter circuit, 10 of the 23 
newspapers using the wire did not set 
their type by use of the teletypesetter 
tape. Variations in column width, lead- 
ing and type size among newspapers 
not using the tape for typesetting might, 
therefore, bias downward estimates of 
wire usage made by newspapers with 
small type, little leading, and wide col- 
umns, while biasing upward the esti- 
mates for papers having the opposite 
typographical characteristics. 

The unit of measurement that recom- 
mended itself was the “teleprinter line.” 
The two outstanding properties of this 
unit were: 1) the unit was sufficiently 
small to offer precise estimates of us- 
age, and 2) the unit was of constant 
size. This unit did have one disadvan- 
tage, however; the smallness of the unit 
required that considerable coder time 
be devoted to determining how many 
wire lines were used by each news- 
paper. The small number of wire stories 
which received major editing or revi- 
sion, however, made this less difficult 
than it otherwise would have been.‘ 


*A system was developed which worked with 
extremely high accuracy. Each relevant published 
story was compared with the wire copy of that 
story. If the first five or six words of each pub- 
lished paragraph were the same as those of the 
wire story, it could be assumed that no major re- 
vision of that paragraph had been made. The 
newspaper could be credited with using the 
whole wire paragraph. And, since the number of 
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Because so few printed paragraphs 
were found in which the lines were dif- 
ferent from the lines in the wire copy 
transmitted, it soon became evident that 
wire usage estimates based on the wire 
paragraph as a unit might prove to be 
just as good as estimates based on the 
wire line. The only differences, indeed, 
would be due to variation in number of 
wire lines per paragraph. Since a given 
newspaper is very unlikely to systemati- 
cally use wire stories with longer para- 
graphs than the stories used by other 
newspapers, it seemed likely that this 
bias would be small. As Table 1 shows, 
the minuteness of this bias is a fact. It 
seems, therefore, that virtually no added 
precision is gained by measuring wire 
use with a teleprinter line unit versus 
the use of the less cumbersome wire 
paragraph. The differences between the 
“by paragraph” estimates and the “by 
wire line” estimates did not vary by 
more than one percentage point for any 
of the 23 newspapers studied. 

Table 1 also shows, however, that 
usage estimates based on the more 
crude unit of wire items will sometimes 
vary considerably from the more pre- 
cise estimates obtained when using wire 
lines or wire paragraphs as the unit. 
For five of the 23 newspapers studied, 
the difference between these two types 
of estimates was nine percentage points 
or more. Furthermore, the bias pre- 
dicted earlier—that estimates based on 
the wire item unit would understate 
wire usage—was confirmed. For 18 of 
the 23 newspapers, the “wire usage” es- 
timate based on wire items was lower 
than the usage estimate based on wire 
lines. Only five newspapers showed a 
higher proportion of wire lines used 


teletypesetter lines in each wire paragraph was 
known, it was a simple task to determine the 
number of wire lines used from that wire story 
by that newspaper. If the first words of a pub- 
lished paragraph were not identical with those in 
the wire copy, the paragraph was analyzed in de- 
tail to determine how many wire lines were used. 
This approach also made it possible, with little 
extra effort, to code which paragraphs of each 
wire story were used by which newspapers. 
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than wire items used and in only one 
instance (Willmar) is this difference 
substantial in size. 


FINDINGS 


Amount of Wire Use by Individual 
Newspapers. Table 1 showed the amount 
of use made of state news furnished on 
the AP wire. For individual newspapers, 
it ranged’ from less than one-fifth to 
over one-half of the wire items made 
available by AP. The hypothetical “av- 
erage newspaper” used slightly more 
than one-third of the state news fur- 
nished it. Of course, different news- 
papers used different items; only 7% of 
the state wire items sent were not used 
by any of the 23 newspapers. 

These data are interesting in light of 
the usage “goals” of the AP bureau. 
The goals are not necessarily to get ex- 
tremely high usage of all items on its 
wire. What a “par” usage figure should 
be is very hard to determine because a 
wire service is obliged to reach some- 
what contradictory goals. If wire usage 
figures are fairly low, newspaper wire 
editors may be of the opinion that they 
are getting too much “useless” material 
on the wire; if the usage figure gets 
quite high, the same editors may com- 
plain that they get very little range of 
copy from which to choose. This latter 
point is especially relevant for small 
dailies which subscribe to only one wire 
service. 


The statistic indicating that only 7% 
of the state wire items were not used by 
any of the 23 papers suggests that a 
reasonable balance had been achieved 
by the Minneapolis bureau and also 
suggested that a deeper analysis of no- 
use or low-use items might indicate 
ways to avoid waste of wire time. Such 
an analysis will be reported later in this 
article. 


Except for the two Twin Cities news- 
papers, no consistent differences be- 
tween low-usage and high-usage news- 
papers emerged which related to the 
geographic region of the state, circula- 
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TABLE |! 
Amount of Wire-Service Copy Used by 23 Newspapers Using Three Different 


Units of Measurement 





Proportion of 
Wire LINES 


Newspaper 


Proportion of 
Wire PARAGRAPHS 
Used** 


Proportion of 
Wire ITEMS 
Used** 





Brainerd 
Rochester 
St. Cloud 
Austin 


Fergus Falls 
Hibbing 
Crookston* 


Duluth Herald 
Little Falls* 


Worthington* 
Bemidji 

Marshall* 
Mankato 

New Ulm 
International Falls* 
Fairmont 
Minneapolis Star 
St. Paul Dispatch 


Overall Wire Usage 


*Five-day newspapers. 


58% 54% 
57 53 
57 46 
50 52 
49 39 
48 49 
44 41 
44 33 
42 39 
40 32 
38 38 
37 35 
35 46 
36 34 
31 30 
31 26 
26 21 
25 22 
23 23 
23 21 
22 25 
19 19 
13 17 


37% 35% 


**The percentages are based on 7,408 wire lines, 1,221 paragraphs or 244 wire items for 6-day news- 
papers. Five-day papers had available 6,179 wire lines, 1,022 paragraphs or 211 items. 





tion size of the newspaper, population 
of the community in which the paper 
is published, or the economic base of 
the circulation area. The Minneapolis 
and St. Paul afternoon newspapers were 
relatively low in usage of the items 
studied. At least three reasons can be 
advanced for this finding: 1) Because 
this was a study of state news, the early 
editions of these Twin Cities newspapers 
(the ones circulating throughout the 
state) were studied. The deadlines of 
these editions were so early that many 
of the state items filed on a given day 
by AP did not hit the wire until the 
deadlines for the state editions of the 


metropolitan papers had passed. 2) 
These large newspapers are likely to 
send their own reporters to cover fairly 
big state stories rather than rely en- 
tirely on wire copy. 3) These large 
newspapers have access to the state 
news stories of another wire service, 
United Press International. The Duluth 
Herald, the other metropolitan after- 
noon newspaper in Minnesota, showed 
state wire usage figures more similar to 
the smaller cities than of the Twin 
Cities dailies. This higher usage may 
have been due to Duluth’s geographic 
location, which is quite distant from 
many of the sources of state news. 
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TABLE 2 
Wire Use of Different Types of News 





Type of News 


Items Available 
to Each Newspaper* 


Percentage of 
Items Used 





Labor Relations 

Education, Health and Social Welfare 
Sports 

Crime and Vice 

Court Procedures 

Accidents, Fires, Natural Disasters 
Human Interest 

Political Events 

Governmental Affairs 

Economic Activities 

Social Events 


Total Items 


11 or 14 
21 or 23 
35 or 43 
17 or 19 
13 or 16 
15 or 17 
13 or 16 
15 or 15 
37 or 46 
29 or 29 
3 or 4 


211 or 244 


*First number is for 5-day newspapers, second column for 6-day newspapers. 





Use of Different Types of Wire 
News. Table 2 indicates that Labor Re- 
lations news, consisting mostly of re- 
reports on a rather violent Albert Lea 
packing plant strike, received higher 
usage than any other category of news. 
One should be cautious, because of the 
large “spot-news” dimension of this 
strike, in predicting generally heavy use 
of more-routine labor relations news. 

Two other categories of news re- 
ceived above-average usage. News about 
Education, Health and Social Welfare, 
a category which included several quite- 
different news events, received high us- 
age. Sports was the other strong cate- 
gory. Items dealing with scores, league 
standings and college games got fairly 
good play in many state newspapers 
and tended to keep usage figures high 
in this category. 

One category of news, Economic Ac- 
tivities, got consistently below-average 
usage, however. Use of Social Events 
news cannot really be determined from 
this study because only four items fit- 
ting in this category were filed during 
the time period. 

Characteristics of Items Receiving 
Little Use. Since the AP was concerned 
that wire time may have been wasted 


on stories which received little usage, a 
detailed study of low-usage items was 
made to discover the characteristics of 
such items. Items used by two or less of 
the 23 newspapers were considered 
“low usage” items. Three identifying 
features were found: 

1) Out-of-state datelines. About 48% 
of the low-usage stories had out-of- 
state datelines, whereas only 24% of all 
the other wire stories studied had such 
datelines. Part of the difference may be 
accounted for by stories which seem to 
have been filed specifically for Dakota 
newspapers also on this wire, but many 
of these stories appeared to have had 
some news value for Minnesota papers 
as well. 

2) Washington, D. C., datelines. 
These are items transmitted from 
Washington, D. C., on non-TTS wires, 
or sent by mail, that were judged to 
have enough of a “Minnesota slant” to 
warrant their being filed on the Minne- 
sota TTS-state wire. About 19% of all 
low-usage items had Washington date- 
lines whereas only 9% of all the other 
wire stories studied had such datelines. 
It may be that the abundance of stories 
from Washington of general nature also 
appearing on the Minnesota TTS-state 
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wire interfered somewhat with the se- 
lection and use of Washington stories 
which were specifically filed by the 
Minneapolis bureau because of their 
“Minnesota slant.” 


3) Stories filed late in the day. The 
preponderance of low-use stories filed 
late in the day indicates that some good 
stories may die, despite their news 
value, because of the time at which the 
news event occurred or the time when 
the story was filed. Of course, it may 
also indicate that stories sent later in 
the day tend to be less “newsworthy,” 
and thus are filed later. The strength of 
the time-of-day effect is illustrated by 
the fact that 79% of the “low-usage” 
items were filed after 11:30 a.m., 
whereas only 12% of the relatively well- 
used remaining portion of wire items 
were filed after that time. Even if these 
late-filed items were, in general, less 
newsworthy, some concerned “spot 


news” of considerable interest and im- 
portance which broke, unfortunately, 


near to or after deadline time on many 
p.m. papers. It is somewhat surprising, 
though, that so few of these stories 
were held for publication the next day. 
Only 8% of all the items used during 
the week were published the day after 
a wire item was filed. 
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Characteristics of Items Receiving 
High Usage. Seventeen high-usage sto- 
ries, items used by 18 or more of the 
23 newspapers, were also studied to try 
to find cues that might increase usage 
of wire stories. In general, the charac- 
teristics found were just the opposite of 
those found for low-usage stories. The 
items were filed early in the day, had 
Minnesota datelines, and tended to be 
either “spot news” or human interest 
stories. 


Effect of Filing Time on Usage. 
Since filing time seemed to be such an 
important factor in whether or not a 
wire story gets used, an effort was made 
to determine just how strong this rela- 
tionship was, considering all the items 
made available during the week. The 
same pattern was found for every day 
of the week, as shown in Table 3, with 
a minor exception on Monday. The 
earlier a story was filed, the more it was 
likely to be used. On the average, about 
half of the items sent to each paper be- 
fore 8 a.m. were used. Usage was just 
about as high from 8 to 10 a.m. It be- 
gan to drop after 10 a.m., and was very 
low after 11:30 a.m. Items sent before 
10 a.m. seem to have a good chance of 
getting used. Some of the state editions 
of metropolitan papers have deadlines 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of Items Sent that Were Used, by Time Items Were Filed 





Day Story 
Was Filed 8 a.m, 


Filed before 


Filed 
8-10 a.m. 


Filed 
10-11:30 a.m, 


Filed after 
11:30 a.m. 





Tuesday 


Entire week 


No. of items available for week*. .2005 


44% 51% 18% 
57 38 14 
35 15 13 
48 27 9 
38 15 8 
43 34 15 
30% 13% 
834 1547 


44% 
1061 


*Number of items available is paens ae by multiplying the number of items sent by the number of 


papers that could have used each item sent 
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about that time, although the stated 
deadlines of papers studied varied from 
9:40 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. 


Extent to which Wire Stories Were 
Shortened. The practice of shortening 
wire stories, usually by cutting the last 
few paragraphs, seems to have been 
used to very different degrees by the 23 
newspapers studied. One newspaper, the 
highest paper in number of items short- 
ened, cut 48% of its stories; the lowest 
paper in this respect cut only 12% of 
the wire items it used. No reasons other 
than general policy or news-hole limita- 
tions were apparent to the authors for 
the wide variations from paper to paper 
in the extent to which stories were 
shortened. 


It has frequently been contended that 
newspapers which use teletypesetter 
tape are more likely to use stories in 
their entirety than newspapers which 
use the service without the tape. A 
breakdown of the papers into the tape 
and non-tape groups showed that 13 
papers using the TTS tape shortened 
about 22% of the items they used 
compared to 29% shortened by 10 pa- 
pers not using TTS tape. This differ- 
ence was in the expected direction, al- 
though it was not a very large differ- 
ence. Across all newspapers, three- 
fourths of the stories used were not cut 
at ail. 


Table 4 shows the extent to which 
stories were shortened. The table is or- 
ganized according to the number of 
paragraphs available in the story as 
filed on the wire. In gathering data for 
this table, a list was first made of all 
stories on the week’s wire that were, 
say, 10 paragraphs in length. Then the 
week’s newspapers were searched for 
all appearances of these stories, or parts 
of these stories. The number of story- 
appearances found for each size story 
(in paragraphs) is shown in the right- 
hand column of Table 4. Then, all 
these story-appearances were studied to 
determine how often paragraph one 
was used, how often paragraph two was 
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used, etc. Finally, computations were 
made of the percentage of story-ap- 
pearances in which paragraph one was 
used, paragraph two, paragraph three 
etc. ' 

An example is perhaps appropriate 
here for clarity The Minneapolis AP 
bureau sent out six 10-paragraph sto- 
ries during the week of the study. In 
searching through the 160 newspaper 
issues, 86 appearances of these six sto- 
ries were found. Looking now at the 
first row of percentages in Table 4, it is 
apparent that the first paragraph of the 
wire stories was used in 99% of these 
86 appearances. Continuing across the 
row, the second paragraph was used in 
95% of the story-appearances, the third 
paragraph 94% of the time, the fourth 
paragraph 93% of the time, etc. 

It is clear that, for stories up to and 
including 10 paragraphs in length, very 
little shortening of stories was done. If 
they were cut, late paragraphs were 
more likely to be cut than early para- 
graphs. It is possible, of course, that 
stories longer than 10 paragraphs in 
length get shortened more frequently. 
Unfortunately, there were too few sto- 
ries of more than 10 paragraphs avail- 
able for appropriately detailed study 
during this one-week period. 

In summary, there did not seem to 
be a large amount of shortening of 
stories which were originally as large 
as 10 paragraphs in length. When short- 
ening did take place, paragraphs which 
were late in the story were more likely 
to get cut than early paragraphs, but 
even the least-used paragraphs of the 
stories examined were used in about 
three-fourths of the newspapers which 
used the story at all. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


One of the purposes of this study was 
to develop or to refine useful and effi- 
cient methods for studying the use 
made of wire service copy. The method 
which proved to be adequately precise 
without being overly laborious was to 
roster wire items, scan and mark wire 
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TABLE 4 


Extent to which Wire Stories Were Shortened by Number of Paragraphs 
in Filed Story 





Number of 
Paragraphs 
Available in 


Percentage of Story Appearances in which the 
Paragraph Mentioned Below Was Used 





Wire Story 1 2 3 4 


Found in Paper 


5 6 7 8 2 





10 paragraph stories 
9 paragraph stories 100 98 95 93 
8 paragraph stories 100 100 97 92 
7 paragraph stories 97 97 95 90 
6 paragraph stories 99 99 96 85 
5 paragraph stories 97 96 91 83 
4 paragraph stories 99 95 91 82 
3 paragraph stories 100 92 84 

2 paragraph stories 100 97 

1 paragraph stories 100 


99% 95% 94% 93% 91% 87% 88% 86% 85% 79% 


co | Number of Story- 
2 | Appearances 


ie a ls il 
87 85 65 61 

86 86 79 , 

os... 73 

75 





stories on the roster which appeared in 
the newspapers, check-scan, unitize the 
material in terms of the wire paragraph, 
code the item by various characteristics, 
and calculate wire use in terms of wire 
items and wire paragraphs. All final 
coding decisions were entered on a pre- 
arranged coding sheet for IBM tabula- 
tion and analysis. Use of both an item 
and a paragraph unit makes it possible 
to analyze the selection or rejection of 
items by such item characteristics as 
dateline and filing time and to analyze 
on a paragraph base the pattern and 
extent of editing. 

Several major findings of this study 
suggest areas for further research. 
Items on the AP Minnesota TTS-state 
wire with out-of-state or Washington, 
D. C., datelines but containing a “Min- 
nesota slant” tended to get relatively 
low usage by member newspapers com- 
pared to usage of other stories filed by 
the Minneapolis bureau. It would be 
useful to know whether wire editors re- 
jected these items substantially on the 
basis of the dateline alone. Wire items 
filed by the Minneapolis bureau are 
intermingled with stories transmitted on 
the Minnesota TTS-state wire directly 


from the Chicago and New York TTS 
news desks; therefore, wire editors may 
not take sufficient notice that the out- 
of-state items filed by the Minneapolis 


bureau had a “Minnesota slant.” A 
more noticeable symbol may be needed 
so wire editors can more readily iden- 
tify this special type of story. (These 
items already have an “m” item num- 
ber to indicate they were filed from 
Minneapolis, but this may be over- 
looked.) Perhaps wire service personnel 
have erred in their idea of what consti- 
tutes a meaningful “Minnesota slant.” 
These questions could not be answered 
by the present study, but appear deserv- 
ing of further study. 

Another finding, even more striking, 
was the influence of filing time on use 
made of wire stories. It appeared that 
the newspapers studied drastically 
slowed down their rate of accepting 
wire stories quite a while before their 
“declared deadlines.” Perhaps the edi- 
tors fill up, or at least commit, a major 
portion of their “news hole” long be- 
fore the “deciared deadline”’ is ap- 
proached. As the deadline approaches, 
newspapers may be using nothing but 
major “spot news” from the wire. It is 
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probable that “declared” deadlines func- 
tion as “absolute” deadlines but that 
newspapers have several implicit dead- 
lines, each for a different type of con- 
tent, which cut in at an earlier time. 
Study of news staffs at work might re- 
veal that the implicit deadline for, say, 
routine items with a “county angle” 
precedes the absolute deadline by about 
one hour. And the implicit deadline for, 
say, routine state government stories 
may precede the absolute deadline by 
about two hours. If the time intervals 
between implicit deadlines and absolute 
deadlines were found to be consistent 
from newspaper to newspaper, wire- 
service personnel could allocate their 
time much more effectively. It was 
clear in this study that wire items are 
hardly ever used the day after they 
were filed. If, therefore, a routine story 
broke after the implicit deadline of a 
large number of papers, the wire serv- 
ices might find it more effective not to 
file the story, but to follow up the story 
for more detail and updated informa- 
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tion so that the story would be usabic 
on the next morning’s wire, when it has 
a chance of getting used. 

It appears from the small amount of 
story shortening that the wire service 
has predicted quite well, in most cases, 
how long a given story should be. This 
would account for the small amount of 
story shortening being done. It might 
be revealing, however, to study the 
amount of story shortening being done 
by editors on stories of given subject 
matter types. It may be that the wire 
service misjudges the optimum length 
of a story only on stories dealing with 
certain kinds of subject matter. Such a 
study would require a project which in- 
cluded a much larger number of wire 
items than were studied in this project. 
Of course, wire editors may wish for 
more detailed stories than they are get- 
ting now, feeling that they need room 
for discretion in tailoring a story to 
their own newspaper’s audience. These 
questions can be answered only by | 
more research. 





“  . . The whole world has been drawn into a single technological sci- 


entific society by Western action. We are all neighbors, we all sit on each 
others’ doorsteps and we have, I think, to feel a certain responsibility to 
inform ourselves both on the impact of what we’ve done and the conse- 
quences for all of us of this change we’ve wrought in human society, and 
I don’t think it can be done without some study and some background in 
depth. 

“And perhaps of all things that I would wish for you in the School of 
Journalism is that you should never regard it as only day-to-day reporting, 
because day-to-day reporting can be like a fevered dream if it is not linked 
solidly into facts of history, social change, economic fact... . 

“For instance I do feel that anyone aiming at journalism now should 
have read enough of Chinese history, enough of Indian history, to have 
some sense of why Asia is as it is and why the reactions are what they are. 

“I defy anybody to understand what is going on in China now if they 
know nothing about the history of the last hundred years, because so many 
of the responses are profoundly conditioned by what has happened in the 
encounter between the West and China. And so it could go in society after 
society.”—-LaDY BARBARA WARD JACKSON, British author and lecturer, de- 
livering a John F. Murray lecture at the University of Iowa, April 1961. 











Press Perspectives in World 
Communication: a Pilot Study 


BY GEORGE GERBNER* 


In autumn, 1960, the New York Times and Hungary’s leading 
Communist daily gave top play to the U.N. Assembly. Analysis 
of headlines discloses major differences in the extent to which 
the two papers emphasized procedural vs. “bread and butter” 
issues and in the attention given to conflict and to agreement. 





> THIS IS THE REPORT OF A COMPARA- 
tive examination of major headline con- 
tent and news emphasis in the New 
York Times and the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ (Communist) party cen- 
tral daily, Népszabadsdg, dealing with 
the U.N. General Assembly session in 
the fall of 1960. 

The purpose was not to compare a 
giant of world journalism, as such, with 
a tabloid-size 12-to-14-page party organ 
of a small Eastern European country. 
It was to test certain hypotheses about 
dimensions of analysis and about bases 
of cross-national communication in to- 
day’s clash of world perspectives. 

The two papers were chosen because 
of the comparisons and contrasts they 
offer. The Times is one of the few “na- 
tional” U.S. dailies with a large interna- 
tional circulation. Its selection makes 
the comparison a conservative one with 
respect to most American papers’ han- 
dling of potential cold-war issues. Néps- 
zabadsdg is the authoritative national 
organ of a ruling Communist party, 
and the only one with substantial out- 
side circulation. Its circulation (650,- 
000) is comparable to that of the New 
York Times. Many of its U.N. stories 
were distributed by Tass, the Soviet 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois. 


news agency. It is believed to have han- 
died the events of the Assembly in a 
way not atypical of most Eastern Euro- 
pean dailies. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND 
HYPOTHESES 


Mass media are cultural arms of in- 
dustrial systems. In many areas of the 
world today, media of competing sys- 
tems play increasingly important roles. 
Through selection, treatment, emphasis 
and tone, mass media (1) help define 
their own set of significant realities, 
(2) structure the agenda of public 
(and, increasingly, of private) dis- 
course and (3) make available domi- 
nant perspectives from which realities, 
priorities, actions and policies might be 
viewed. 

As instruments of world communica- 
tion, national media represent authori- 
tative voices of their society. They can 
establish common ground for commu- 
nication with other people to the extent 
that their definition of realities seems 
tenable, their priorities reasonable and 
their perspectives acceptable in the 
light of competing or conflicting as- 
sumptions available. 

A growing number of “world news- 
readers” are able to follow the same 
events in authoritative organs of both 
East and West. Recent experiences in 
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cross-cultural mass communication re- 
search impressed me with the limitations 
which our own theories of the press 
and standards of journalism impose 
upon a realistic appraisal of the actual 
roles competing national media play in 
world communications. 

The distinctive communication roles 
of national media are often only by- 
products of their social system’s charac- 
teristic conditions for industrial invest- 
ment and popular support. Patterns of 
institutional decision-making develop in 
response to needs of stockholders, ad- 
vertisers, parties, governments or other 
sources of support for large-scale mass 
production in the communications field. 
Theories and standards emerge—each 
with its own conception of “freedom,” 
“objectivity,” “news values,” etc.—to 
codify, rationalize and perpetuate these 
patterns of decision-making. When 
measured by categories of analysis 
based on a nation’s own theories of the 
press and conventions of journalism, 
that nation’s media usually come out on 
top in any comparison. But self-justify- 
ing standards, reflecting internal needs 
and pressures, are hardly adequate 
yardsticks of relative communication 
roles outside their own systems. 

In this pilot study we propose to use 
two contrasting approaches to today’s 
world scene as major categories of an- 
alysis. Each has its own conception of 
standards and definition of realities, pri- 
orities and perspectives. The two di- 
mensions are felt to be relevant to cru- 
cial differences in press performance 
and sensitive to differential bases of 
communication around the world. 

The first approach is along the di- 
mension of the power-contest. From 
this point of view, strategy and counter- 
strategy, threats and counter-threats, 
yardage gained or lost, and keeping the 
scoreboard up to date become the most 
significant aspects of newsworthy events. 
What the game is about is assumed to 
be known. The important items on the 
agenda concern matters of technique 
and of procedure: how gains already 
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made can be defended, on what or 
whom losses can be blamed, how rules 
can be kept to maximize gains and 
minimize losses, how new points might 
be scored. The perspective is that of a 
contest. We call this dimension pro- 
cedural and conflict-oriented. 

The other dimension cuts the pie dif- 
ferently. The substance and promise of 
specific issues occupy the center of the 
stage. The “power game” with its rules, 
scores, gains and losses has a secondary 
place on the agenda, except as it af- 
fects the possibility of agreement on the 
substantive ends to be achieved. These 
ends are issues with direct significance 
in everyday reality. Coexistence, dis- 
armament, colonial liquidation, nuclear 
test ban, etc., are seen not mainly as 
aspects of big-power strategy or even 
only of ultimate survival. They are por- 
trayed as bread and butter for tomor- 
row’s table, a school for the children, 
appliances in the store, a freer and 
more secure life for everyone now. 
From this perspective, conflict is seen 
as delaying, agreement as hastening, 
the realization of all that really matters. 
We call this dimension substantive and 
agreement-oriented. 

General observation led us to expect 
that the first dimension would be most 
prominent in United States press cover- 
age, while the second—possibly domi- 
nant in the “neutral” countries—would 
be found more widely held in Western 
Europe than in the U.S., and prevalent 
in the press of Eastern Europe. To the 
extent this analysis, using only two pa- 
pers, bore upon the hypothesis, and to 
the extent the underlying assumptions 
are valid, the implications for broadly- 
based international communication are 
evident. 


THE ANALYSIS 


Aside from foregone conclusions 
about newspaper size, richness of con- 
tent, extent of coverage, etc., can our 
analytical categories define and differ- 
entiate East-West press communication 
roles performed through selection, treat- 
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ment and emphasis? What are such 
characteristics in the two papers as 
measured by their respective highlight- 
ing of ostensibly the same series of 
events, considered by both to be of top 
news significance? How does one paper 
treat those aspects which the other se- 
lects for major play? 

These questions were explored in 
two ways. The first part of the study 
compared emphases through analysis of 
major relevant headlines in the two pa- 
pers. The second part examined broader 
aspects of the general context of selec- 
tion and emphasis. 


Method of Headline Analysis 


The “major” Times headline was de- 
fined as over the right-hand column or 
columns on top of the front page (ex- 
cluding decks), and of course included 
all banner headlines. In Népszabadsdg 
the five-column front page was usually 
divided into a three-column and a two- 
column section, with the major head- 
line over the leading story getting the 
three-column play. On three of the days 
studied this happened to fall on the 
left-hand side of the page. Otherwise 
the criteria were the same as those ap- 
plied to the Times. There was never 
any doubt about which was the top 
headline or lead story in either paper. 

During the 26-day period covered 
(Sept. 18-Oct. 14, 1960), 23 days were 
selected for comparison because Néps- 
zabadsdg does not publish on Mondays. 
The New York Times gave the top po- 
sition to a U.N. story and headline on 
20 of the 23 days; Népszabadsdg on 21. 

The line was the unit of analysis. 
Each line of every major relevant head- 
line was classified in two ways. First, 
we asked whether the line was “proce- 
dural” or “substantive.” Secondly, we 
had to decide whether the direction of 
the line was “agreement,” “neutral” or 
“conflict.” 

Substantive was the term assigned to 
lines which focused upon the substance 
of issues pending before the Assembly. 
Such lines as “EISENHOWER CALLS 
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FOR PEACE” or “SOLVE GENERAL 
DISARMAMENT” were considered 
“substantive” in emphasis. 

Procedural was the term given to em- 
phases pointing to U.N. organization, 
Assembly procedure, agenda strategy, 
parliamentary moves, contacts among 
the powers and circumstances surround- 
ing the meetings. 

Agreement direction was defined as 
emphasis on matters (either “substan- 
tive” or “procedural”) generally ac- 
cepted or desired (at least in principle) 
by most of those who would agree with 
the basic purposes of the United Na- 
tions. Peace, freedom, disarmament, 
summit meeting, independence of co- 
lonial countries fall into the “agree- 
ment” category. 

Neutral denotes the direction of 
statements which are non-controversial 
or do not raise any cold-war issues. 
Simple statements of who met whom, 
“U.N. ASSEMBLY BEGINS,” and the 
like, were classified “neutral.” 

Conflict was defined as either “sub- 
stantive” or “procedural” emphasis 
upon matters which indicate, imply, or 
record the existence of a power strug- 
gle, report disapproval or support for 
either side, focus upon outstanding di- 
visive issues in the cold war or point up 
threats or warnings of conflict. 

The following are examples of the 
five actual headline classifications used 
(the sixth, substantive-neutral, never 
occurred) : 

‘*TITO URGES IMMEDIATE 
STEPS TO CUT ARMS” (substantive- 
agreement from the Times. 

“LEADERS EXPOSE COLONIAL- 
ISM” (substantive-conflict from Népsza- 
badsdg). 

“NEUTRALS ASK _ U.S.-SOVIET 
TALK” (procedural-agreement from 
the Times). 

“BALTIKA ARRIVES IN NEW 
YORK’’ (procedural-neutral from 
Népszabadsdg). 

“U.N. REBUFFS KHRUSHCHEV 
54 to 13” (procedural-conflict from the 
Times). 
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In the few cases of doubt, that cate- 
gory was chosen which would tend to 
contradict rather than confirm the hy- 
pothesis.* 

Findings of Headline Analysis 

The findings of the headline analysis 
are summarized in Table 1. The tabu- 
lation shows percentages of the 60 lines 
of major Times headlines and of the 
56 lines of major Népszabadsdg head- 
lines in each of the categories. 

The near mirror-image of the two 
papers’ emphases is reflected in the 
comparison between the combined cate- 
gories of opposite value in terms of the 
analytical dimensions discussed above. 
As shown in the italicized categories in 
Table 1, substantive emphasis and 
agreement direction was characteristic 
of one out of every twenty lines in the 
Times, but almost one out of every 
three in Népszabadsdg. Conversely, pro- 
cedural emphasis and conflict direction 
characterized one in every twenty lines 
in Népszabadsdg, but 45% of the lines 
in the Times. Comparing emphasis and 
direction separately, we found that sub- 
stantive lines were one-fourth of pro- 
cedural in the Times but three times 
the percentage of procedural lines in 
Népszabadsdg; agreement direction was 
outweighed by conflict four to one in 
the Times, but predominated over con- 
flict seven to one in Népszabadsdg. 
Over a third of the lines in the Times 
and over a half of the lines in Népsza- 
badsdg were neutral. 

The headwriting styles reflected in 
these findings play a part in directing as 
well as in expressing emphases. With a 
verb in nearly every line, the New York 
Times—noted for its subdued headlines 
—pinpointed strategy with “admits,” 
“meets,” “joins,” “confer,” etc. It em- 
phasized tension between antagonists 
with such verbs as “quit,” “wins, 
“snub,” “insists,” “rebuffs,” “defies,” 
“charges,” “bars” (used twice) and 


6. . ” 


1A complete list of headlines and headline 
classifications had to be omitted for reasons of 
space. The list may be obtained from the author. 
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“warns” (used three times). Dynamic 
terms such as “buffer bloc,” “arms im- 
passe,” “war peril” and “rocket power” 
were used to add punch to the lines. 
Modifiers “coldly,” “noisy” and “angry” 
(always applied to an “opponent”) sup- 
plied color to the drama of highly per- 
sonalized encounter and clash (36 
names in 60 lines). 

With only one verb in every three 
lines, Népszabadsdég heads were short 
on what we would consider “hard news” 
content and long on declarations of in- 
tent. Their procedural verbs such as 
“arrives,” “begins,” “belongs,” “de- 
bates,” “continues,” focused on progress 
toward aims. Two out of the four ten- 
sion verbs used—‘“expose,” and “hate” 
—pointed at imperialism and war; only 
two—“reject” and “demand”—dealt 
with people. “Greet,” “solve” and “live” 
(used three times) denoted mutuality; 
“peace,” “freedom,” “independence” 
and “disarmament” (used seven times) 
denoted the aims. Only three major 
headlines (one line in eight) named in- 
dividuals.” 


Comparison of Treatment and Emphasis 


In the second part of the study we 
followed the course of the Assembly as 
highlighted in the two papers. The fol- 
lowing are examples of characteristic 
differences in the selection and treat- 
ment of events one or both papers 
chose to emphasize. 

The Baltika was still on the high seas 
when the Security Council received a 
strong Soviet protest over the role of 
the Secretary-General as commander- 
in-chief of the U.N. army in the Congo. 
The Times kept the spotlight on em- 
battled Hammarskjold. Its first major 
headline for the period (September 18) 
was “U.N. CHIEF WARNS/ HE 
MAY QUIT POST / OVER CONGO 
ROLE.” This was followed by the re- 
assuring top line the next day (when 


2I am indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Howard Maclay, for pointing out some possibili- 
ties of linguistic analysis—more than space would 
allow—in such a comparative study. 
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TABLE | 
New York "Times" and "Nepszabadsag" Headlines in Each Category 





Classification of Lines 


New York Times Népszabadsdg 
6 


N=z§ 





Substantive = agreement 
Substantive = neutral 
Substantive = conflict 
Procedural = agreement 
Procedural = neutral 
Procedural = conflict 


Substantive 
Procedural 


Agreement 
Neutral 
Conflict 


30% 


100% 


12 39 
36 54 
52 7 


100% 


100% 





Népszabadsdg did not publish) that 
“ASIAN-AFRICAN BLOC AIDS U.N. 
CHIEF.” Companion front-page head- 
lines asked for “restraint” in Khrush- 
chev’s TV coverage and related the 
State Department hope the Assembly 
“will not become propaganda platform.” 

The procedural aspects of the con- 
flict spotlighted in the New York Times 
cast a partial shadow on the back pages 
of Népszabadsdg. Front-page emphasis, 
however, was on peace, hope and good 
wishes. “MAY SUCCESS FOLLOW 
YOUR WORK!” —the  two-column 
headline cited one of reportedly “hun- 
dreds of telegrams” pouring in from 
“workers, peasants, intelligentsia” to 
the passengers of the Baltika on their 
way to New York. The major three- 
column spread was headlined “REPRE- 
SENTING PEACE.” It was a long edi- 
torial sounding the keynote of the cov- 
erage for days to come. “Representing 
peace” were the socialist delegations 
soon to arrive at the world forum to 
battle for the overriding concern of all 
humanity, declared the editorial, and to 
engage in (what the Times warned 


about on its front page) propaganda 
for disarmament. Key passages from 
the lengthy piece, paraphrased below, 
are helpful to an understanding of the 
communist press perspective: 


The West has defeated 40 disarma- 
ment proposals advanced by the social- 
ist camp in the last 15 years. It has 
opposed, then scuttled the Summit. But 
the diplomacy of imperialism has suf- 
fered a setback: disarmament is on the 
Assembly agenda. . . . The world must 
listen now not only to our proposals but 
also to concrete unilateral steps that 
have been taken. In five years the Soviet 
Union reduced its armed forces from 
5,763,000 to 2,423,000, and the Warsaw 
pact countries followed suit... . 


And what does all this mean to man- 
kind? Every single day a hundred mil- 
lion people spend almost a billion hours 
not to build houses, not to produce 
clothes and food and drugs and school 
implements but means of destruction! 


Obviously, the success of disarma- 
ment cannot depend on those who prof- 
it from armaments. They are afraid; 
they say all our talk is propaganda. So 
be it; it is propaganda in the interest of 
humanity and of life itself! 
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On September 20 an elated Népsza- 
badsdg devoted most of the front page 
to Khrushchev’s arrival message. “WE 
MUST AGREE ON STRICTLY CON- 
TROLLED DISARMAMENT” | said 
the headline, alongside a smiling pic- 
ture of the Soviet Premier surrounded 
by friendly faces, captioned “Warm Re- 
ception.” The message itself sounded 
some of the key motifs: “All thoughts 
turn to peace . . . We must agree on 
the strictest international controls for 
disarmament . . . Unfortunately, those 
who pay lip-service to strengthening the 
U.N. actually oppose its work for dis- 
armament . . . They call our proposals 
propaganda . . . I am proud to conduct 
such propaganda until the last ounce of 
my strength.” 

The major Times headline of the 
same day was “U.N. CHIEF WINS 
70-0 CONGO VOTE; / KHRUSH- 
CHEV RECEIVED COLDLY / AN- 
GRY CASTRO SWITCHES’ HO- 
TELS.” The lead of the arrival story 
set a somber mood, noting that “The 
red carpet . . . was soggy, and rain 
streamed through the leaky roof of di- 
lapidated Pier 73 . . .” The picture 
showed, according to the caption, “a 
well isolated Soviet Premier” stepping 
off the gangplank with head bowed. 

On September 23 the Times devoted 
its banner headline to matters of sub- 
stance and of common ends. “EISEN- 
HOWER CALLS FOR PEACE 
THROUGH U.N.” was the top line. 
The lead stressed the President’s sup- 
port of Hammarskjold. 


As paraphrased by Tass on the front 
page of Népszabadsdg under the non- 
committal headline “U.N. ASSEMBLY 
BEGINS / GENERAL POLITICAL 
DEBATE,” the key paragraph of the 
speech story stated: 


The American President spoke in 
vague generalities about the desirability 
of disarmament in some distant, un- 
specified future. But again he placed the 
emphasis not upon disarmament but 
upon armaments inspection. . . . With 
this he returned to the same old pro- 
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posals which are designed—as has often 
been proven—not to secure the peace 
but to legalize espionage. 

The next day (September 24) was 
Népszabadsdg’s turn to run its largest 
type across the front page: “FREE- 
DOM AND INDEPENDENCE / TO 
ALL COLONIAL PEOPLES!/ SOLVE 
GENERAL DISARMAMENT!” The 
first six pages were devoted to what the 
deck declared was “Significant Speech 
of Comrade Khrushchev on Burning 
Problems of Our Age.” The account 
was dotted with such ecstatic subheads 
as “All the Beauty of the World Could 
Flower” and “The Exalted Tasks of the 
U.N.” Khrushchev’s proposal for re- 
forming the Secretariat came at the end 
of the long speech in which he argued 
that if the world was to disarm, the in- 
ternational force should not be under 
the command of any one man attached 
to any one power bloc. 

In contrast to this jubilant mood and 
emphasis on disarmament hopes, the 
Times banner headline was “KHRUSH- 
CHEV ASKS HAMMARSKJOLD 
OUSTER; / WOULD SUBSTITUTE 
A 3-BLOC DIRECTORATE; / HER- 
TER SEES ‘DECLARATION OF 
WAR’ ON U.N.” The decks, on two 
sides of the speech photo, drew a neat 
balance of intransigence: “PREMIER 
IS HARSH” and “AMERICAN IS 
ANGRY.” 

The next day, September 25, the So- 
viet Premier said that in the light of 
Herter’s remarks he wished to clarify 
his U.N. reform proposal. In an im- 
promptu press conference in the drive- 
way of the Soviet’s Glen Cove mansion, 
Khrushchev repeated the reasons given 
for his plan, and said that while Mar- 
shal Malinovsky is a great leader, the 
Soviets would not insist on his heading 
a world police force if they really 
wanted general disarmament. The 
Times headlined its top news story of 
the informal press conference 
“KHRUSHCHEV INSISTS U.N. RE- 
VISION / MUST PRECEDE DIS- 
ARMAMENT PLAN.” Népszabadsdég 
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noted the remarks in a roundup story 
on page four, and again interpreted 
them as moves to strengthen a more 
democratic U.N. for the tasks of the 
future. 


While in the Times’ major headline 
Khrushchev put U.N. procedure before 
disarmament, Népszabadsdg’s banner 
headline of the same day insisted that 
“DISARMAMENT IS THE / CEN- 
TRAL ISSUE OF OUR AGE/ FOUN- 
DATION OF SECURE PEACE.” The 
Hungarian paper’s first three and one- 
half pages were devoted to the Soviet 
disarmament proposal submitted along 
with the Khrushchev speech the day be- 
fore. The account included such large 
front-page subheads as “One Year’s 
Military Costs Could Pay for Africa’s 
Complete Technical and Economic Re- 
construction;” “Life Itself Demands 
Discussion of Disarmament” and “An- 
other Year Lost Because of Behavior of 
the West.” The Times did not carry the 
disarmament proposal. 


On Monday and Tuesday, September 
26-27, the Times was still dwelling 
upon the dangers of the U.N. reform 
plan, partly on the basis of further 
“clarifications” from Glen Cove over 
the weekend. Népszabadsdg headlined 
its Tass roundup of the weekend press 
conferences “MUST LIVE TOGETH- 
ER / CAN LIVE TOGETHER.” It 
also gave the front-page banner head- 
line “SOVIET PLAN ON COLONIAL 
FREEDOM” and two inside pages to a 
colonial declaration submitted along 
with the disarmament proposal. The 
Times gave news of the colonial dec- 
laration in five inside paragraphs noting 
that it was “tough” and dealing mostly 
with reactions to it. 


While top-level talks held the lime- 
light, a front-page story in the Times 
on September 29 announced “SOVIET 
SET BACK / ON ARMS DEBATE.” 
The steering committee defeated a 
move to send the disarmament proposal 
to the Assembly and, according to the 
lead, “to provide Premier Khrushchev 
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with a General Assembly forum for his 
disarmament proposals.” 

Népszabadsdg relegated news of the 
“setback” the next day to a roundup 
story on page two headlined “STEER- 
ING COMMITTEE PROPOSES 
COLD WAR ISSUES / INSTEAD OF 
MOST VITAL PROBLEMS / FOR 
U.N. PLENARY SESSION AGEN- 
DA.” The story asserted that through 
the use of its “mechanical majority” 
the U.S. was able to prevent floor dis- 
cussion of disarmament. The major 
front-page headline, however, insisted 
that “STILL IN FOREFRONT: / 
QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT / 
AND OF COLONIES.” 

September 30 produced a request for 
an Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting, as 
noted in the major headline of the 
Times, and next day of Népszabadsdg. 
The bid did not rate the top headline 
spot again in the Times until President 
Eisenhower rejected it on October 3. 
Népszabadsdg gave it exclusive empha- 
sis on October 2, and dtopped it to 
page six upon rejection. 

Khrushchev spoke again on October 
2. He got top billing in the Times. 
“KHRUSHCHEV WARNS / U.N. OF 
WAR PERIL / OVER CHINA IS- 
SUE,” was the head. The lower deck 
cited Wadsworth, the chief American 
delegate, as “‘a Bit Shocked’ at Out- 
burst, Says it Dims Prospect of Peace 
Talk.” (According to a front-page story 
10 days before to the effect that Secre- 
tary Herter “saw no prospect of any 
private meeting between President Ei- 
senhower and Premier Khrushchev at 
the United Nations,” those prospects 
had been dim from the outset.) 

Népszabadsdég’s October 2 front page 
featured the five-power “peace talk” 
proposal. The Khrushchev speech story, 
below the fold, carried the headline: 
CANNOT CONDUCT / SUCCESS- 
FUL DISARMAMENT TALKS 
WITHOUT CHINA / —SAYS COM- 
RADE KHRUSHCHEV. The last par- 
agraph of that story referred to Wads- 
worth’s “groundless distortion of the 
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meaning of that speech as implying that 
there could be no serious peace talks 
at the U.N.” 


Three Issues 


With defeat of the Soviet U.N. re- 
form proposal never in doubt, three 
key issues remained to be settled. They 
were (1) the five-power neutral move 
for a summit, (2) the disarmament pro- 
posal and (3) the colonial resolution. 

1. Neutral move for summit, It was 
on October 6 that five neutral powers 
finally gave up their attempt to bring 
the Big Two face-to-face. “NEUTRALS 
IN U.N. ABANDON / MOVE FOR 
BIG TWO TALKS / AS KEY POINT 
IS REJECTED,” said the top Times 
headline. The debacle came after a 
simple majority voted to include Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev by name in the 
“peace talk” resolution, but Irish As- 
sembly President Boland invoked the 
two-thirds rule. The rule was upheld, 
according to the New York Times’ lead 
story, “after a procedural wrangle of an 
hour and a half”; whereupon the spon- 
sors withdrew the resolution as point- 
less. 

Népszabadsdg carried news of the de- 
feat October 7, below the fold on page 
one. The story focused upon what the 
Times termed a “procedural wrangle.” 
The headline said “WESTERN VOT- 
ING MANEUVERS/ BLOCK EFFEC- 
TIVE WORK BY U.N.” A deck ex- 
plained that “BOLAND’S PROCE- 
DURAL MANIPULATION CAUSES 
FIVE POWERS TO WITHDRAW 
PROPOSAL.” A two-column subhead 
quoted the Ukrainian delegate as saying 
“It is Time to Prevent Use of U.N. as 
Tool of Western Bloc.” The story as- 
serted that the neutralist resolution was 
accepted and supported by the Soviet 
delegation as “a sincere effort... 
to end the cold war and to relax ten- 
sions.” However, the story went on, the 
Western powers resorted to “desperate 
and unprecedented procedural tactics” 
to avoid having to discuss peace and 
disarmament. 
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2. Disarmament. Defeat ot the dis- 
armament proposal was recorded, along 
with the score and a threat, in the 
Times’ top headline of October 11: 
“U.N. REBUFFS KHRUSHCHEV 54 
TO 13; / BARS ASSEMBLY ARMS 
DEBATE NOW;/ PREMIER WARNS 
OF ROCKET POWER.” On the same 
day, Népszabadsdg’s major headline in- 
sisted that “THE QUESTION OF DIS- 
ARMAMENT / BELONGS TO PLE- 
NARY SESSION / OF U.N. ASSEM- 
BLY.” The deck cited Khrushchev de- 
claring that “If Present Session is Un- 
able to Discuss Disarmament / Call 
Special Session in Spring with Heads of 
State.” The vote itself was noted at the 
end of the long story. The rocket 
“threat” was part of the verbatim ac- 
count on page two, under the three- 
column head “WE INSIST ON PRI- 
ORITY FOR DISARMAMENT” and 
the subhead “You Cannot Scare the 
Soviet People.” 


The major theme of unceasing effort 
on behalf of disarmament in the face 
of obstruction and provocation returned 
to Népszabadsdg’s front page on Octo- 
ber 13. “WE SHALL NOT SLACKEN 
OUR EFFORTS / IN THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR DISARMAMENT” declared 
the top headline based on a Khrush- 
chev press conference. A long front- 
page editorial shared the spotlight with 
the lead story. It began in a sarcastic 
vein: 


We can safely say that in the recent 
history of imperialism there has rarely 
been a more dubious ‘victory’ than that 
won by the Western bloc on disarma- 
ment. . . . Consider what has been 
achieved! American history books will 
now be able to say: ‘Thanks to the firm 
stand of our government, we were able 
to keep the major question of disarma- 
ment off the Assembly floor and thus 
gain time for the arms race, hated by all 
peoples!’ 


The New York Times’ major head- 
line on October 13 was “NOISY U.N. 
SESSION / CUT SHORT TO END / 
HECKLING BY REDS.” The colonial 
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resolution had reached the Assembly 
floor. 

3. The colonial resolution. While 
Népszabadsdg kept the spotlight on “the 
struggle for disarmament,” the New 
York Times featured a memorable 
scene. The resolution on “speedy and 
unconditional” colonial liberation was 
on the agenda. That was the day when 
the shaky decorum of Assembly proce- 
dure was shattered by table-pounding, 
shoe-banging communist delegates. 
Népszabadsdg carried the story of the 
meeting on page five, under a three-col- 
umn headline: “SERIES OF WEST- 
ERN PROVOCATIONS / MARK 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SES- 
SION.” The “provocations” reported 
consisted mostly of the Assembly Presi- 
dent’s interruptions of various speakers 
urging passage of the colonial resolu- 
tion. As the vote was about to be taken, 
related the story, the American dele- 
gate rose to inject irrelevant and slan- 
derous remarks directed against the 
people of Eastern Europe. The Ru- 
manian delegate objected to this delay- 
ing tactic but could not complete his 
remarks; in a “provocative maneuver” 
the Assembly President unexpectedly 
adjourned the meeting. (According to 
the Times, he also broke his gavel in 
the process.) 

The next day the colonial resolution 
passed by acclamation. The United 
States, according to the Times’ account, 
“withdrew its opposition . . . with a 
brief statement by Francis W. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State, that the 
debate yesterday had shown ‘the inten- 
sity of feeling among nations around 
the world on the question of national 
independence and human freedom ev- 
erywhere.’” 

Népszabadsdg headlined the action, 
gave it most of page one, and termed it 
“Defeat of Colonialists.” The Times, 
which had given precedence to the U.N. 
over the presidential election campaign 
throughout the Assembly session, now 
switched positions. The U.N. story 
headline was “KHRUSHCHEV GOES 
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HOME / AFTER A THREAT IN 
U.N. / TO BOYCOTT ARMS 
TALKS.” “Premier Khrushchev,” 
stated the lead, “bade an angry fare- 
well to the General Assembly today 
after threatening to walk out on any 
future disarmament negotiations unless 
they were conducted on Soviet terms.” 
In a front-page story the next day, 
Népszabadsdg gave its account of 
Khrushchev’s last day in New York, 
citing him as follows: “We leave in a 
good mood as we believe there are signs 
of hope for a solution of major inter- 
national problems . . . We are especi- 
ally satisfied over the decision on liqui- 
dating the colonial system . . . The So- 
viet Union will do everything in its 
power to achieve general and complete 
disarmament .. .” 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Every newspaper presents a frag- 
mented and synthetic image of the 
world. It highlights its own set of sig- 
nificant realities from its own social 
and cultural vantage point. The New 
York Times tended to highlight proce- 
dural moves, gains, threats and con- 
flicts. In comparison with the commu- 
nist paper, it emphasized method rather 
than substance, and the tension-arous- 
ing rather than mutually acceptable or 
even neutral aspects of events. 

This perspective serves needs for pro- 
ducing and selling news and other com- 
modities on behalf of clients with con- 
flicting views but common stake in 
rules of the game. The standards we 
hold are most applicable to reporting 
the programs of a contest—business, 
political, athletic, personal—from a 
more or less detached vantage point, 
but with primary emphasis on the 
clash, the color and the score. The de- 
tachment is especially noticeable in 
skirting the ideological content and 
substance of what is at stake in the 
game. Our penchant for procedure and 
conflict is clearly evident (and, in a 
nuclear age, somewhat disconcerting). 

The analysis appears to confirm the 
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hypothesis that Népszabadsdg, even in 
comparison with such a respected or- 
gan of Western journalism as the New 
York Times, tended to give priority to 
the substance of issues generally ac- 
cepted to be of major daily concern 
and hope to most people around the 
world. Of course, it highlighted com- 
munist initiative on behalf of such 
common aspirations. 

The communist national press serves 
clients with a common stake in the ends 
to be achieved but changing and even 
varied views about the rules of the 
game. The definition of significant reali- 
ties in the communist press is keyed to 
communication on the broadest basis of 
common needs. Strategy, procedure, 
conflict are not neglected; they are 
treated as subordinate means to uni- 
versal ends. Primary emphasis is upon 
the ends themselves. 

The ends are defined clearly, empha- 
sized daily, and espoused enthusiasti- 
cally. They implicitly sweep aside the 
“game theory” of “objectivity” in pref- 
erence to the claim that aspects of real- 
ity to be most emphatically “objective” 
about are the bread-and-butter promise 
and substance of the great issues of our 
time and the “objective requirements” 
of a radical transformation of life. 

We make allowances for the fact 
that while our news emphases might re- 
flect and shape prevailing modes of 
communication, they do not necessarily 
express Official policy. But to the world 
news reader our emphases appear as 
straightforward expressions of policy 
priorities, objectives and intentions. Nor 
does he customarily share our interpre- 
tation of private corporate controls as 
“freedom” versus public corporate con- 
trols as its opposite. He can note that 
each national press uses such freedom 
as it has to highlight those aspects of 
events which fit its perspective. He may 
not be aware that it is our very concept 
of “objectivity” which makes the New 
York Times relatively even-handed in 
spotlighting strategic moves in the East- 
West conflict. He is more likely to feel 
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that the aspects of reality we choose to 
be most emphatically “objective” about 
seem, from his point of view, somewhat 
parochial. Over most of the world to- 
day, the din of procedural contest 
grates on the ears of hungry people im- 
patient to get on with long-promised 
transformation of their daily lives. They 
have little choice over the means; they 
do not want to be further delayed or 
even destroyed by conflicts over how to 
reach their ends. 

The then-Senator John F. Kennedy 
wrote in a book review in the New 
York Times of February 8, 1959, that 
“. . . it is inevitable that foreigners, to 
a degree, fail fully to understand Amer- 
ican society and its dynamics . . . What 
really matters is whether our policies 
and actions in the world appear to over- 
lap significantly with the aspirations of 
other peoples.” The inescapable conclu- 
sion of this pilot study is that they do 
not. 

Our perspective of emphases appears 
at best irrelevant, at worst running 
counter to a tidal wave of pent-up as- 
pirations bursting the dams of the old 
power structure. The communist press 
rides the crest of this revolutionary tidal 
wave with our implicit consent and as- 
sistance. In comparison, our vantage 
point appears to be that of a grim hold- 
ing operation based on remnants of the 
established order, preoccupied with the 
mechanics of a fascinating—if deadly 
—game of power, and using the score- 
card for an agenda. 

Perhaps only historical evidence can 
confirm the adequacy of standards for 
appraising the global communication 
roles of mass media. There is certainly 
enough such evidence to warrant seri- 
ous consideration of the assumptions, 
findings and conclusions reported here. 
But our approach needs confirmation 
on a broader basis. We invite extension 
and discussion of this and similar ap- 
proaches relevant to media roles in 
world communication, not as we wish 
them to be, nor as they satisfy our own 
yardsticks, but as they actually are. 











How Victor Lawson's Newspapers 
Covered the Cuban War of 1898 
BY BENEDICT KARL ZOBRIST 


Victor F. Lawson’s Chicago papers, the Record and the Daily 
News, compiled an excellent record in reporting the news of the 
Cuban rebellion and the Spanish-American War. The story of 
the correspondents is told by an associate professor of history 
at Augustana College, Illinois. 





Wi on FEBRUARY 24, 1895, CUBAN UN- 
rest again broke out in bitter revolt 
which was this time to bring resurging 
American Manifest Destiny into open 
conflict with Spain. These few years at 
the end of a century, however, marked 
more than the coming of war. An agri- 
cultural America concerned primarily 
with domestic problems was giving way 
before a modern America predomi- 
nantly urban and industrial, inextric- 
ably bound in world politics and econ- 
omy. The particular realm of journal- 
ism—most sensitive to any sort of 
change—not only reflected these events, 
but participated in and was subject to 
them. 

The “New Journalism” of good news 
coverage, well-seasoned with sensation- 
alism, stunts and crusades, editorials of 
high character, more pages, illustration, 
and aggressive promotion had arrived. 
In fact, the spectacular outburst of yel- 
low journalism preceding the break 
with Spain was one of the factors in 
stimulating America to embark upon 
the path of war.’ But the sins of sensa- 
tionalism practiced by the New York 
Journal and the New York World can- 


1 Marcus M. Wilkerson, Public Opinion and the 
Spanish-American War (Baton Rouge, 1932), pp. 
121-32; Joseph E. Wisan, The Cuban Crisis as 
Reflected in the New York Press (1895-1898) 


(New York, 1934), pp. 445.60. 


not be imputed to the whole American 
press. Victor F. Lawson’s Chicago Rec- 
ord and Chicago Daily News were 
among those newspapers which were 
not guilty of sensational journalism. 

During the first two years of the re- 
newed Cuban revolt, the moderately 
pro-Cuban Chicago Record made no 
extraordinary effort to obtain news 
from other than normal sources. Law- 
son, its editor, owner and publisher, 
was engaged with larger problems. As 
president of the Associated Press, Law- 
son was preoccupied with the fight 
against the rival United Press. There 
were also prominent domestic news sto- 
ries such as the colorful free-silver 
campaign of 1896, which diverted pub- 
lic interest from Cuba Libre. 

In any event, the Chicago Record 
presented no exceptional treatment of 
Cuban or other foreign news. The ma- 
jority of these articles were attributed 
to the Associated Press, but frequently 
items were acknowledged as coming 
from dispatches to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Tribune, or to the New York 
World and the New York Herald. Wil- 
liam E. Curtis’ daily letter from Wash- 
ington, which described and com- 
mented on the rapidly crystallizing 
events, continued to occupy page one, 
column one—a feature which now and 
then moved Lawson to remind his star 
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correspondent that fairness of expres- 
sion regarding both sides was desired 
by the Record. In addition there ap- 
peared, at unpredictable intervals, spe- 
cial signed articles from such places as 
Johannesburg, Caracas, Tokyo and 
Nice; but this mail correspondence 
which was at least 15 days old offered 
more descriptive material than news re- 
ports. Foreign stories in general were 
neither presented in detail nor promi- 
nently displayed.* 

After the presidential election of 
1896, popular and official attention re- 
turned to the Cuban question with re- 
newed force. Moreover, in December 
the death of Antonio Maceo, an out- 
standing figure in the insurrection, 
caused even greater sensations. At the 
same time, the struggle of the Associ- 
ated Press against the old United Press 
was passing into the final stages; in 
April 1897 that United Press expired.* 
Amid these events, Lawson suddenly 
decided to organize a Cuban news serv- 
ice for the Record. On his return to 
Chicago in December 1896, following 
a meeting of the Associated Press board 
of directors in New York, Lawson in- 
formed Curtis that when in New York 
he had more or less made up his mind 
to organize a Cuban bureau. 

Without explaining any of the fac- 
tors determining his decision, Lawson 
unfolded a plan to send a man from the 
Chicago office to Key West, the focal 
point for gathering and sending news; 
to locate another man at Havana; and 
to attempt to place a third man in the 
ranks of the Cuban insurgents. The 
latter two were to be under the super- 
vision of the Key West correspondent. 
Lawson also proposed that Curtis go to 
Havana with credentials from the Span- 
ish minister, interview General Valeri- 


2? Lawson to Curtis, Jan. 26, 30, 1897, Victor 
Fremont Lawson Papers (Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago); Charles H. Dennis, Victor Lawson (Chi- 
cago, 1935), pp. 186-226; Chicago Record, Janu- 


ary and February 1897. 

* Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit; A Study of 
Our War with Spain (Boston, 1931), pp. 60-61; 
Wisan, op. cit., pp. 192-93; Dennis, op. cit., pp. 
224-25. 
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ano Weyler and survey the whole island 
in a fortnight. Curtis’ ill health unfor- 
tunately suspended any immediate ac- 
tion on this last venture.* 

All was contingent, of course, on the 
continuation of the insurrection which 
was then exhibiting vacillating signs of 
strength. Nevertheless, knowing that the 
undertaking was very largely experi- 
mental and that possibly it might 
amount to nothing more than the ex- 
penditure of a very considerable sum 
of money, Lawson continued with his 
plans. Crittenden Marriott, who had 
previously worked for the Record, was 
secured for the Havana post. During 
the Brazilian Rebellion of 1893-1895 
he had served as Associated Press cor- 
respondent, and at the time of this new 
assignment he was working in the As- 
sociated Press Washington office. 

With the assistance of Charles S. 
Diehl, assistant general manager of the 
Associated Press office in New York, 
Lawson arranged for Charles E. Crosby 
to go to the insurgent lines. Crosby 
lived in New York, but was an Eng- 
lishman by birth. A graduate of St. Cyr, 
Crosby had served several years in the 
French army and later worked as a 
civil engineer in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. Probably to 
the detriment of unbiased reporting, he 
was acquainted with the principal men 
of the Cuban Junta in New York, as 
well as with General Maximo Gomez 
and other active leaders of the revolu- 
tion in Cuba. Charles M. Faye, manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
Lawson’s evening newspaper, was 
chosen to go to Key West to start the 
service from that point. After about 
two weeks of this type of “vacation,” 
as Lawson put it, he was to leave the 
service in the hands of Trumbull White, 
who was to have permanent direction 
of the entire Cuban undertaking. White 
was noted for his travels and special 
investigations for the Record.° 


4Lawson to Curtis, Dec. 3, 30, 1896, Lawson 
Papers. 
5 Lawson to Marriott, Jan. 9, 1897; Lawson to 
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@ LAWSON’s INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS COR- 
respondents made for the highest type 
of service, at least in principle. He 
wrote to Crosby in these terms: 
While The Record is anxious to get 
“all the news” possible from Cuba, | 
wish you to understand that the basic 
principle of its news service is truth. 
We do not want to fool our readers 
with sensational stories that have little 
or no foundation in fact. I appreciate 
that in a case of this kind there will be 
a good deal of news that a correspond- 
ent will have no means of absolutely 
verifying and which is still of such a 
character that it ought not to be held 
until it stales. In such case, we want the 
news forwarded, but with the distinct 
statement in the dispatch that it has 
been not possible to verify it; that it is 
a rumor; that it is contradicted by so- 
and-so; or by whatever qualification the 
circumstances require. We deem it of 
far greater consequence to retain the 
confidence of our readers than to startle 
them with sensational stories that must 
eventually be known as untrue.® 
The undertaking involved consider- 
able expense for that day. White's sal- 
ary was $40 a week; Marriott drew a 
flat sum of $50 a week and was to pay 
all his personal expenditures except 
transportation; Crosby was paid $30 a 
week and allowed expenses not to ex- 
ceed $20 a week excluding transporta- 
tion to and from Cuba. Supplementing 
their salaries were allowances for trav- 
eling costs and such incidental outlays 
as were involved in the gathering of 
news. Because of the uncertainty of 
regular payment, each drew from $200 
to $500 in advance. All were to render 
monthly statements of their accounts 
and were cautioned to notify the home 
office of their monetary needs in suffi- 
cient time to receive additional funds.’ 


Curtis, Jan. 8, 1897; Lawson to Diehl, Jan. 11, 
1897, Lawson Papers; Who Was Who in America 
(Chicago, 1950), II, p. 156; Dennis, op. cit., p. 
247; John W. Leonard, ed., The Book of Chica- 
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Lawson further instructed them not to 
practice false economy in gathering the 
news, because “it would be a mistake to 
save a small sum after expending a 
large one and thereby materially affect 
the quality of the results in view.” But 
he knowingly remarked that at a press 
rate of five cents per word the efficient 
editing of copy could offer an un- 
equalled opportunity for making money 
by saving it.® 

At Key West Charles Faye opened 
the Cuban bureau on January 12, 1897, 
but the first special correspondence did 
not appear in print until January 28.° 
It was a dispatch from Crittenden Mar- 
riott- datelined “Havana, Jan. 27 (via 
Key West, Fla.).” Cuban news was al- 
ways a day or more late inasmuch as 
there were only two mail boats a week 
from Havana, arriving at Key West 
every Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
ning.*° From Key West, the stories 
were sent by telegraph. The day follow- 
ing the publication of this dispatch, the 
Record proudly printed an editorial 
commenting inconclusively on _ the 
movements of General Weyler and 
General Gomez as reported in Mar- 
riott’s story, but calling attention to 
“The latest news from Cuba, as pre- 
sented by the special correspondent of 
THE RECORD at Havana.” 


The establishment of the Cuban bu- 
reau was not formally announced until 
January 30. Deploring the untrustwor- 
thiness of news concerning the Cuban 
insurrection during the past two years, 
the statement expressed the Record’s 
conviction that: 

Believing . . . a crisis is at hand in that 

remarkable rebellion, and wishing to 

present all the phases of the strange and 
desperate conflict in its true light, THE 

RECORD has prepared to put forth 

every effort to secure the exact facts for 


Lawson to Crosby, Jan. 14, 1897; Lawson to 
Trumbull White, Jan. 9, 1897, ibid. 

8 Lawson to Marriott, March 15, 1897; Lawson 
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* Lawson to Diehl, Jan. 11, 1897, ibid. 

% Unaddressed memorandum signed by Law- 
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its readers through the intelligent labor 

of its own staff correspondents. 

The announcement also stated that 
Curtis, now apparently recovered from 
his illness, was soon to leave for Ha- 
vana to make a careful study of the 
general situation there. He was to be 
assisted by the Record’s senior artist, 
William Schmedtgen. According to the 
editorial, the whole undertaking was 
deemed worthy if the Record should 
“succeed in presenting to its readers the 
actual occurrences on the island during 
the coming crisis in its tragic history 
and in portraying in a truthful and 
striking manner the scenes and princi- 
pal actors in the war for liberty.” This 
purpose in reporting the Cuban scene 
must have been somewhat exceptional, 
for Faye wrote that “the name of Key 
West should henceforth be changed to 
that of Fakeville.” ™ 


Believing that the situation offered a 
brilliant opportunity for telling the 
truth if it could be found, Lawson in- 
structed Curtis to proceed to Havana to 
investigate the hotly debated question 
of whether or not the insurgents were 
entitled to recognition as belligerents by 
the United States. He realized, though, 
that public sentiment at Havana wouid 
be dominated by Spain, and thus con- 
templated revision of his original plans 
by assigning White to the eastern end 
of the island where the insurgents were 
in control. But Curtis’ report on condi- 
tions in the island prevented the execu- 
tion of this latter scheme. Still Curtis 
embarked on his two-week survey, and 
during February forwarded lengthy dis- 
patches to the Record from Jackson- 
ville, Tampa and Havana. He found 
that the “responsible people of Cuba,” 
considering the existing situation to be 
intolerable, desired a broad, complete 
form of autonomy, similar to the posi- 
tion of Canada in the British Empire. 
As an alternative, they wished to be an- 
nexed to the United States, for they 
feared that a popular government 
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headed by the insurgents would offer no 
protection to life and property.” 

Meanwhile, Marriott was sending a 
series of reports describing his observa- 
tions during an enterprising trip to the 
far western province of Pinar del Rio 
and along the western trocha where the 
Spaniards had only recently stamped 
out the rebellion. Later he reported the 
events of a journey into the province of 
Matanzas. As Weyler moved eastward 
in a thorough-going drive to clear out 
the rebels, Marriott closely recorded 
his activities. Although his reporting of 
events was objective for the most part, 
his frequent description of Cuban mis- 
ery undoubtedly reflected on Spanish 
policy. Speaking of these wretched con- 
ditions, the Record remarked, “These 
atrocities, it is but fair to say, are not 
all confined to the Spanish, though the 
greater part of them are to be directly 
attributed to Gen. Weyler and his sub- 
ordinates.” Even the editorial writer 
was hard put not to take sides. 

Crosby landed in Havana on January 
20, worked his way cautiously through 
the lines of the Spanish army, and fi- 
nally found asylum at a ranch on neu- 
tral ground. Here he remained until he 
joined a party of insurgent scouts and 
went with them to the headquarters of 
General Gomez. A dispatch from the 
city of Santa Clara was printed on Feb- 
ruary 5. It was signed with the name 
“Don Carlos” in order to conceal 
Crosby’s identity. After the appearance 
in:the Record of another story previ- 
ously sent from Havana, which de- 
scribed a typical execution of captive 
insurgents by the Spanish, Crosby was 
scarcely heard from for almost a 
month; but the final success of his mis- 
sion was then apparent from the date 
line of his communications—the insur- 
gent camp of General Gomez located 
in the mountains of northern Santa 
Clara province.'* 


Lawson to Curtis, Jan. 26, 27, 28, 
ibid.; Chicago Record, March 3, 1897. 

13 Chicago Record, Feb. 2, 3, 11, 15, 18, 19, 
22, 24, March 4, 5, 1897. 

14 [bid., Feb. 5, 8, March 8, 25, 30, 1897. 
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YW SHOCKING NEWS, HOWEVER, SOON 
weakened the vitality of the Cuban 
service. After sending only three dis- 
patches from the insurgent camp, 
Crosby was struck by a Spanish bullet. 
On March 9, he was killed instantly 
while watching with field glasses a skir- 
mish between Spanish and insurgent 
forces near Arroyo Blanco in the prov- 
ince of Santa Clara. Accounts of his 
death are conflicting, but it appears that 
Crosby was shot while in the presence 
of General Gomez and a group of his 
staff officers. Later the same day 
Crosby was interred with military 
honor in a nearby glade.*® 

News of the tragedy did not reach 
Havana and Chicago until almost three 
weeks later. Prior to learning of Cros- 
by’s death, Marriott had written the 
Chicago office that some of Crosby’s 
correspondence had recently fallen into 
the hands of the Spaniards. Conse- 
quently, the Spanish authorities were 
trying to seize Crosby and had even 
posted descriptions of him; but it is un- 
known whether or not this was a factor 
in the fatal occurrence. In any event, 
the Cuban revolt had been hard on cor- 
respondents: one American newspaper- 
man previously had been killed, one 
was in prison, another was missing. 
Only six remained in Cuba to report 
the scene. 

The Record’s editorial on the “Death 
of ‘Don Carlos’” recounted the perils 
of the war correspondent and averred 
that it had sent “responsible and fear- 
less men to Cuba to report the facts” so 
that the American people would not be 
victimized “by the horde of prevarica- 
tors in Key West.” Crosby indeed de- 
served the readers’ “meed of gratitude 
for his heroism and devotion in their 
behalf to the task of telling the true 
story of the desperate rebellion.” 1° 

As the year 1897 wore on, the desul- 
tory success of the insurrectionists 
withered before the increasingly effec- 


15 Tbid., March 8, 25, 30, April 1, 8, 15, 1897. 
16 Ibid., March 30, April 15, 1897. 
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tive reconcentration policy of General 
Weyler. Fighting steadily degenerated 
into guerilla warfare, while famine 
gripped the island. By June the rains 
would bring almost complete inactivity. 
With this turn of events, the Cuban 
news service carried on rather half- 
heartedly for another two months, the 
last dispatches of Marriott and White 
appearing on May 3. On the whole, the 
Cuban bureau had been reasonably ef- 
fective during its short life. Even 
though the service had achieved no 
outstanding scoops, the merits of its 
forthright reporting were enough to jus- 
tify the undertaking. Besides, the staff 
of the Record had gezined invaluable 
experience from its first experiment in 
special news-gathering.’’ 

No sooner had this undertaking 
passed than new plans in other direc- 
tions were being made. Curtis was soon 
to depart for Athens or Constantinople 
to cover the Greco-Turkish War which 
had just broken out. White was leaving 
on a new assignment—traveling this 
time to Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand 
and Australia. Even Lawson was about 
to embark on the second of his many 
trips to Europe, although this move was 
largely for the sake of his wife’s health. 
And toward the end of the year, John 
T. McCutcheon, a young cartoonist 
who started with the Record in 1889, 
was making plans to leave on a world 
tour in the new revenue cutter McCul- 
loch—a journey which was to prove 
quite unexpectedly fruitful.*® 

As it happened, Curtis was forced to 
revise his plan to cover the Greco- 
Turkish War because an armistice was 
concluded during May 1897. The Rec- 
ord in early June announced instead 
that Curtis had recently sailed for Eu- 
rope to spend the summer traveling ex- 
tensively and reporting his observations 


11 Millis, op. cit., pp. 74-79; Dennis, op. cit., 
p. 247. 

18 Lawson to Curtis, May 4, 1897, Lawson Pa- 
pers; Lawson to Charles H. Dennis, Sept. 24, 
1897, Charles Henry Dennis Papers (Newberry 
Library, Chicago); John T. McCutcheon, Drawn 
from Memory (Indianapolis, 1950), p. 61. 
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by daily letters. During the same sum- 
mer Lawson engaged William Sumner 
Harwood, a contributor to the Record 
and to Harper’s Weekly and other peri- 
odicals, to write some interesting first- 
hand accounts of the Stockholm ex- 
position. The Record expected that 
these two correspondents “together with 
others who will furnish occasional let- 
ters, will give to the American public 
many valuable pictures of European 
life and government.” 1° 

In the meantime, with all affairs ap- 
parently in order, Lawson, his wife and 
their servants sailed from New York on 
June 3. They planned to remain in 
Switzerland until September, and then 
with the coming of cold weather to go 
to the Italian lakes. The course of the 
whole trip was determined from day to 
day by Mrs. Lawson’s health.2° When 
fall came, the Lawsons proceeded to 
Italy and then to Egypt. In December 
they embarked on a chartered dahabeah 
for an extended trip up the Nile. Law- 
son remarked, “Mail reaches me here 
in about 25 to 28 days. This comes 
near to being out of the world. But that 
is what we came here for.” In spite 
of distance, the affairs of the Record 
and the Daily News still concerned 
Lawson. On January 22, 1898, from 
Halfa, Egypt, he cabled Charles H. 
Dennis, managing editor of the Record, 
to approve editorially the annexation 
of Hawaii on the basis of America’s 
commercial interests in that area.?? 


Y THIS QUESTION WAS UNEXPECTEDLY 
overshadowed on February 15 by the 
destruction of the United States battle- 
ship Maine in Havana harbor. Trained 
to avoid sensationalism, the Record im- 
mediately instructed its readers to defer 
judgment on the disaster until the facts 
were established. But noting that Amer- 


1% Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1942), 
I, p. 531; Chicago Record, June 12, 1897. 

Lawson to Curtis, May 4, 1897, Lawson 
Papers. 

*t Quoted in Dennis, op. cit., p. 341. 

72 Lawson to Dennis, Jan. 22, 28, 1898, Dennis 
Papers. 
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ican patience was almost exhausted be- 
cause of the peril of a war so close, the 
editorial rather ominously concluded, 
“It is time for the government to com- 
pel peace.” A few days later the Record 
accused the Chicago Tribune of “wicked 
and hysterical recklessness of state- 
ment” for its distortion of suspicions 
into fact and its agitation for war.** 
The Chicago Daily News similarly 
remained “cool, steady, peaceful and 
conservative.” It assured its readers 
“that if due cause for war with Spain 
should develop that we would have war; 
but meanwhile, the duty of every good 
citizen was and is to be calm and pa- 
tiently wait the outcome of official in- 
vestigations.” ** Faye of the Daily News 
vividly described the Chicago scene: 


It would be impossible to impart to you 
the peril and the excitement we were in 
beginning Wednesday, Feb. 16, the day 
after the warship “Maine” was blown 
up. I thought I foresaw what was com- 
ing, a period of blatant jingoism, and I 
made up my mind that if The Daily 
News was the only paper in this city, or 
the country, pursuing the course I had 
marked out for it, it would remain calm, 
dignified and patient, with not a word 
to arouse the blatherskite, or to disturb 
existing conditions until there was a 
good excuse for such disturbance. All 
around me, with the exception of the 
Times-Herald—and that was equally 
bad, to the other extreme—there was a 
cry for blood and war and all that sort 
of thing, but... The Daily News 
sailed through it calmly, and with in- 
creasing circulation. I watched the cir- 
culation every day, for I regarded it as 
a barometer which would tell me, with 
unfailing exactitude, whether the course 
was endorsed by the people, or whether 
it was not, and I am satisfied that it 
was the only course to pursue... 

We are still in this whirlpool of anxiety, 
and no man can foretell the outcome.?5 


33 Millis, op. cit., pp. 100-106; Wilkerson, op. 
cit., p. 106; Chicago Record, Feb. 17, 28, 1898. 

*4 Charles M. Faye to Lawson, Feb. 22, 1898, 
Lawson Papers; Chicago Daily News, Feb. 17, 
1898. 

*8Faye to Lawson, March [5], 1898, Lawson 
Papers. 
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For Lawson the Nile valley ap- 
proached being “out of the world.” Ap- 
parently no one at the Chicago office 
dreamed that such astounding news 
would not be spread instantly to the 
four corners of the world. More than a 
month elapsed before Lawson was 
stirred by a cable asking whether or not 
extras should be issued on Sunday if 
war were declared. Wholly uninformed, 
he exercised his usual conservative 
judgment—“No Sunday extras unless 
actual battle” and asked for news con- 
cerning the fast-moving events.?° 

Arriving at Cairo in early April, he 
had an opportunity to become better in- 
formed by newly arrived mail and 
newspapers. Quite satisfied with his pa- 
pers’ handling of the news, Lawson 
now sanctioned Sunday extras if official 
action declaring war occurred, urging 
extreme caution upon his editors not to 
jeopardize the “reputation for conserva- 
tism and trustworthiness.” Above all, 
the whole subject was to be treated with 
dignity and seriousness. Nevertheless, 
Lawson instructed both papers to be as 
enterprising as possible. Meanwhile, his 
return to America was to be deferred 
until July provided the war threat per- 
mitted; Lawson still sought the recovery 
of his wife’s health.?* 

On April 26, a few days after war 
became an actuality, Lawson cabled 
from Rome, “Send all men possible to 
war reducing number later if advis- 
able.” * But anticipating events, Dennis 
had earlier mustered a battery of 14 
correspondents for the Record.?® The 
Washington bureau, headed by Curtis, 
was augmented by Richard L. Fearn 
and John T. Suter Jr., the latter per- 
forming considerable leg work between 


Faye to Lawson, March 14, 20, 29, 1898; 
Lawson to Faye, March 19, 1898, ibid. 

27 Lawson to Faye, April 4, 1898, ibid.; Lawson 
to Dennis, April 4, 1898, Dennis Papers. 

*8 Lawson to Recordenis and Fayenews, Lawson 
Papers. 

* Except where footnoted, material in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs concerned with the activities 
of the various war correspondents is based on the 
numerous dispatches to the Chicago Record be- 
tween April and December 1898. 
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Washington and Camp Alger, across 
the Potomac, where the Sixth Illinois 
spent considerable time. Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, a longtime Record staff mem- 
ber also considered to be an expert in 
military affairs, and the Record’s cele- 
brated illustrator, Schmedtgen, were 
sent to Key West. McDowell later ac- 
companied General Shafter’s V Army 
Corps during its descent upon Santiago 
de Cuba; Schmedtgen witnessed and 
sketched much of the action until early 
July when he returned to Chicago 
broken in health as the result of over- 
work and privation.*° Daniel Vincent 
Casey a capable young reporter who 
originally went to Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, to cover Commodore Schley’s 
“Flying Squadron,” later gave excellent 
service at Key West. After the war he 
reported events in Havana for a num- 
ber of months. 

As soon as the war was under way, 
Trumbull White, formerly of the Rec- 
ord’s Cuban news service, took charge 
of the Key West post. His wife, Mrs. 
Katherine White, functioned admirably 
as both nurse and correspondent on 
board the Red Cross steamer State of 
Texas and in the hospital at Siboney 
during the Santiago de Cuba cam- 
paign.*t W. A. Varty Jr. was stationed 
at Tampa Bay, while the exploits of the 
“Rough Riders” were thoroughly chron- 
icled from training camp to final glory 
by Kennett Harris. John M. McDer- 
mott endured the war at Camp Thomas, 
Chickamauga Park, Georgia, reporting 
on the activities of the Fifth Illinois In- 
fantry among other things. 

Probably the most exciting and chal- 
lenging positions went to Henry Barrett 
Chamberlin and Howbert Billman, who 
served on the Record’s dispatch boat 
Hercules as it performed yeoman serv- 
ice in Cuban waters. Billman later re- 
ported the Santiago de Cuba campaign 
along with McDowell and Harris. And 


% Fragmentary letter, [July 8, 1898], Dennis 
Papers. 


%1T, White to Dennis, [July 1898], ibid. 
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in the Pacific, John T. McCutcheon was 
now with Commodore Dewey’s squad- 
ron, the McCulloch having received or- 
ders to join the Commodore’s com- 
mand at Hong Kong.** The Record’s 
war news also included the Associated 
Press dispatches, which were quite ade- 
quate. The use of the special services of 
New York newspapers, however, was 
not considered because of their widely 
known fabrications.** 

In the course of gathering war news, 
the Record’s staff experienced many 
colorful and noteworthy happenings— 
one of them being the Chicago Trib- 
une’s scoop on Commodore Dewey’s 
victory at Manila in spite of McCutch- 
eon’s presence at the battle. The news 
appeared first in the Tribune via the 
New York World through a series of 
comic blunders from Hong Kong to 
New York to Chicago—mainly hinging 
on the foresight of the World’s corre- 
spondent in sending his dispatch at 
the costly “Urgent” press rate. Never- 
theless the Record partially recouped 
its dignity by publishing two days later 
the only complete and accurate account 
of the battle.*¢ 

The 110-day cruise of the Record’s 
dispatch boat Hercules proved a much 
more spectacular undertaking. On April 
28 Lawson instructed that a boat be 
hired, and within two weeks the steam 
tug Hercules departed from Baltimore 
with Chamberlin and Billman on board. 
The exciting 35,000-mile voyage in- 
sured the Record excellent service, in 
spite of the fact that the New York 
newspapers and the Associated Press 
each had from two to five boats at their 
disposal. The real value of the under- 
taking for the Chicago journal lay in 
on-the-scene reporting, rather than in 
actual scoops. Among her exploits the 
Hercules had the distinction of being 
the only newspaper boat to witness 


%2 McCutcheon, op. cit., pp. 

%3Lawson to Dennis, April "6. 
Papers. 

“McCutcheon to Dennis, July 13, [1898], 
ibid.; McCutcheon, op. cit., pp. 110-15; Chicago 
Record, April 28, May 4, 9, 1898. 
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completely the naval battle of Santiago 
on July 3. In fact the Hercules and the 
armed yacht Gloucester were the first 
crafts to be fired upon by the Spanish 
flagship Infanta Maria Teresa, when 
Admiral Cervera emerged from the 
harbor.*® 


 LAWSON’s EVENING NEWSPAPER, THE 
Chicago Daily News, exhibited similar 
signs of initiative and enterprise. It 
went on an emergency basis April 20 
as war appeared in the immediate off- 
ing, and someone was required to be on 
duty at the office from 7 a.m. until 
midnight daily. Selective in his news, 
Faye as managing editor flatly refused 
to use any of the New York World or 
New York Journal Cuban dispatches 
because of their notorious fake stories. 
The Chicago Tribune had already been 
much embarrassed by its use of the 
New York Journal's fabrications. There- 
fore, Faye assigned several members of 
the Chicago staff to write material sup- 
plementing the Associated Press re- 
ports.*%¢ 

A technique of coverage slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the Chicago Record 
was employed. Being a newspaper ca- 
tering largely to local interest, the Daily 
News assigned three men to accompany 
specific Illinois regiments throughout 
the entire war. In addition, one reporter 
was sent to New York to relay to Chi- 
cago the afternoon newspaper dis- 
patches that were posted there, two ad- 
ditional men were sent to the Daily 
News’ Washington bureau, and another 
correspondent was sent to Key West 
particularly for pictures and descriptive 
matter. This rather uneven disposition 


85 Chamberlin to Dennis, May 11, 30, 1898; 
T. White to Dennis, June 1, 1898, Dennis Papers; 
Dennis, op. cit., p. 250; Chicago Record, Aug. 
29, 1898. Regarding Hercules’ aid to American 
cruiser Columbia which ran aground at harbor of 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, see acknowledgment by 
Capt. Francis J. Higginson, senior officer of 
Puerto Rico expedition, in French E. Chadwick, 
The Relations of the United States and Spain: 
The Spanish-American War (2 vols., New York, 
1911), II, p. 290. 

% Lawson to Faye, April 20, 1898; Faye to 
Lawson, April 18, 21, 1898, Lawson Papers. 
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of men was balanced early in May 
when the paper concluded arrange- 
ments to use the war services of the 
New York Evening Post and the New 
York Mail and Express, both sound 
and conservative journals. Faye was 
pleased with the showing Lawson’s pa- 
pers were making. He remarked that 
“Aside from the New York Evening 
World and Evening Journal, which are 
hardly fair examples for comparison, it 
is an absolute fact that the Chicago 
Daily News has the best war service 
and more of it than any prominent eve- 
ning paper in this country.” Excepting 
the Record, Faye referred to the morn- 
ing papers in Chicago as “a cheap sec- 
ond-hand lot.” %" 

Toward the middle of May, Lawson 
decided to return home where he could 
deal more intelligently with the news- 
paper problems arising from the war. 
Furthermore, while abroad, he “found 
that half a dozen cables each way daily 
were taking all the rest out of further 
absence.” His presence in Chicago in 
June, however, brought little visible 
change to the coverage of the war. 
Moreover, Associated Press matters 
and, within a few more weeks, another 
venture in news-gathering were occupy- 
ing most of his time.** In mid-August 
an armistice was signed, and by the end 


3? Faye to Lawson, April 23, 26, May 4, 6, 27, 
1898, ibid. 

38 Wilhelmina Werner to H. N. McKinney, 
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of the month the names of most of the 
special correspondents had disappeared 
from the column’s of Lawson’s news- 
papers. 

During these few short but exciting 
months encompassing the Spanish- 
American War, the Chicago Record, in 
particular, and the Chicago Daily News 
undeniably exhibited leadership in re- 
sourceful news-gathering among the 
Middlewestern newspapers. No other 
newspaper in the area undertook a 
news service such as that of the Record. 
And that specific enterprise was due 
solely to Lawson’s vision and to the 
competent and loyal men he inspired. 
The Associated Press service provided 
only facts, not interpretation; much of 
the supposedly superior New York 
press did not furnish this. Sensing such 
a deficiency, Lawson had twice supple- 
mented his regular staff during times of 
unusual events with a small group of 
correspondents instructed in the princi- 
ples of enterprise, reliability and full 
coverage. In comparison with the fac- 
tual news collected by the well-inte- 
grated Associated Press and the sensa- 
tional material of other services, his 
venture was not characterized by nu- 
merous scoops or by spectacular pres- 
entation. Still, embodied in Lawson’s 
fundamentals are the most admirable 
ethics of news-gathering, and with his 
return from Europe in June 1898 they 
were to be given even wider expression 
and application in the development of 
the famed Foreign News Service of the 
Chicago Daily News. 





“I do not think there is persuasive evidence to support the view of those 
who contemplate with alarm and despair the state of our society. 

“No nation that supports more symphony orchestras than the rest of the 
world put together, where the attendance at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is twice as large as that at the Louvre in Paris, is a nation 
in which mass media can be accused of taste degradation. 

“It is possible that only the angry young men and the cynical old are 
what this world is all about, and that only by attending to their complaints 
can we build a society of greater excellence. I don’t choose to believe it.”— 
Louis HausMAN, director, Television Information Office, speaking at Ohio 


State University, April 1961. 











The "Friday Literary Review" 
and the Chicago Renaissance 
BY G. THOMAS TANSELLE* 


The Chicago renaissance was an important contribution to 
American letters. Helping to spark that liberation movement 
was the literary supplement of the Chicago Evening Post, the 
Friday Literary Review. The story of its pioneering of modern 
criticism between 1909 and 1914 is told here. 





IN THE YEARS PRECEDING 1912 CHI- 
cago was in intellectual ferment with 
the ideas that were soon to produce 
Maurice Browne’s Little Theatre, Har- 
riet Monroe’s Poetry and Margaret An- 
derson’s Little Review. New York’s fa- 
mous Armory Show arrived in Chicago 
in the summer of 1913 and acquainted 


that city with the latest ideas in art. 
Many Chicago writers who were later 
to be important literary figures began 


to make themselves heard in these 
years, and many persons sympathetic 
toward the new movements lived and 
gathered together in some run-down 
storerooms built for the 1893 World’s 
Fair on 57th Street and Stony Island 
Avenue. Discussions in Floyd Dell’s 
studio there included from time to time 
Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, 
Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Mar- 
garet Anderson, Arthur Davison Ficke, 
Susan Glaspell and Harriet Monroe. 


At such a moment, when the air is 
full of innovation and rebellion, a seri- 
ous and sympathetic review is impor- 
tant in providing an intellectual center 
or clearinghouse for the movement. It 


*Dr. Tanselle, a member of the English depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin, examined 
the file of the Friday Literary Review while doing 
research for a biography of Floyd Dell, its sec- 
ond editor. He received his doctorate at North- 
western University. 
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fell to the literary supplement of the 
Evening Post to be the earliest guiding 
spirit of the Chicago renaissance. This 
supplement is now beginning to receive 
serious critical attention—for example, 
in Bernard Duffey’s history of the Chi- 
cago renaissance'—and a general de- 
scription of its contents and aims is in 
order. 


The Chicago Evening Post was a 
conservative paper with a tradition of 
brilliant writing and interest in intellec- 
tual matters. Because of its emphasis 
on financial news, it was read by all the 
“best people.” But, as Dell remarks in 
his autobiography, “intellectual _bril- 
liance . . . was to be had only .. . from 
employees whose views were not con- 
servative at all.” ? Therefore the manag- 
ing editor, Leigh Reilly, had the for- 
midable task of restraining the young 
liberal writers who came to him and of 
making their ideas appear innocuous to 
the owner, who wanted his paper to be 
thoroughly respectable. 

The owner and editor of the Post, 
unnamed in Dell’s account but de- 
scribed by him as “a small, shy, im- 


1 The Chicago Renaissance in American Letters: 
A Critical History (East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press, 1954), pp. 172-82. 

2 Homecoming (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1933), p. 188. 
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perious, bright-eyed Jew,”* was John 
Shaffer, who owned several other Mid- 
western and western papers.* He had 
given money to Protestant causes and 
listed himself in Who’s Who as a Meth- 
odist. Interested in art and education, 
he had gathered a collection of paint- 
ings. Although his paper was advanced 
enough to support woman suffrage and 
to uphold the third-party Progressives 
in 1912, he frowned on editorial views 
that were likely to be unpopular with 
readers and his general editorial policy 
was one of caution. 

Whenever Shaffer read his own pa- 
per, he invariably called the editorial 
writers to account, and they invariably 
convinced him that a particular article 
did not really mean what he at first had 
thought it meant. In the editorial rooms 
there was the constant feeling that a 
schoolmaster was looking over one’s 
shoulder, ready to object when one 
strayed from the accepted line; at the 
same time, there was the constant effort 
to get an idea past this censor with im- 
punity. As Dell says, “It was the object 
of the intellectuals on the staff to make 
the best possible use of the means 
which the proprietor provided to spread 
ideas of the kind that he was known to 
deplore.” ® 

Francis Hackett, a short Irishman of 
25, later the author of well-known bio- 
graphical studies of Francis I and 
Henry VIII, was the literary editor. 
Since literature was supposedly not re- 
lated to editorial policy, Hackett had 
more freedom in voicing his opinions, 
and he used this freedom in dealing 
with matters of general social interest. 
His Fabian socialist viewpoint was pre- 
sented in sharp, penetrating, Shavian 
prose which had won him a high repu- 
tation among thoughtful readers. This 
was a kind of journalism unknown in 


3 Ibid., p. 189. 

‘Indianapolis Star, Terre Haute Star, Muncie 
Star, Louisville Herald, Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver Times. For further information about the 
history of the Post, see the issue of April 29, 
1915. 

5 Homecoming, p. 190. 
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Chicago previously, and plans were be- 
ing made in the fall of 1908 to expand 
the book page into a separate literary 
supplement to be edited by Hackett. 
Floyd Dell, who had contributed some 
reviews, was asked to be Hackett’s as- 
sistant. 

The first issue of the Friday Literary 
Review, as the supplement was called, 
appeared on March 5, 1909. It was 
composed of four sheets folded so as to 
form eight pages approximately 11%2x 
15 inches. Although this first number 
had no editorials, it contained most of 
the features included in the Friday Re- 
view throughout its existence. It is char- 
acteristic that the front page carried a 
picture of Galsworthy and a long re- 
view by Hackett of Galsworthy’s novel, 
Fraternity, for Galsworthy was to be- 
come one of the high gods held up for 
praise by the Review. Hackett’s social 
orientation and his tendency toward the 
epigram are illustrated in this review 
when, after pointing out the sense of 
the beauty of life in Fraternity, he says, 
“Perhaps . . . its sharpest discernment 
[is] that the democratic ideal finds it 
difficult to thrive where the submerged 
are Offensive to the eyes and ears and 
noses of the emerged.” 

Reviews of “The Latest Fiction” ap- 
peared on the second page of this first 
issue, and the “New York Letter” by 
“Bayswell” (a pseudonym of a New 
York publisher) on page three. The 
“New York Letter,” a column of liter- 
ary gossip sent from New York by a 
correspondent, remained a part of the 
Review through a succession of column- 
ists—“Bayswell,” Ion Clifford, “Bald- 
win Macy,” and, after October 18, 
1912, George Cram Cook. A similar 
column from London, the “London 
Letter,” began on April 2, 1909, and 
was written by the Irish novelist Shan 
Bullock for several years. Page four of- 
fered the “Magazine Critique,” a criti- 
cal commentary on articles in current 
magazines. On page five appeared a re- 
view of Robert Ross’ book on Aubrey 
Beardsley, on page six reviews of travel 
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books and social studies, on page seven 
more literary gossip under the heading 
“News of the Coming Books,” and on 
page eight an advertisement. 


ALTHOUGH THE FIRST ISSUE WAS IN- 
dicative of what was to come, the sec- 
ond issue, which contained the first edi- 
torials, made the aims of the Review 
even more explicit. Hackett begins by 
stating the advantages of a weekly sup- 
plement (that one can see “steadily and 
whole” at a glance the literary situa- 
tion) and by proclaiming proudly that 
the Friday Review was the only literary 
supplement “issued in connection with 
a daily newspaper outside of New 
York.” He goes on to give his stand- 
ards for book reviewing: “To make 
book reviews interesting. This is the 
first editorial requirement.” “Sincerity” 
and “authority” are the two pillars on 
which to build a sound review, he as- 
serts. Finally, he describes the critical 
standards of the Review as “catholic” 
and “scrupulous,” but it was immedi- 
ately clear that the paper was giving 
voice to an increasingly important body 
of new criticism—a criticism which dis- 
cussed the interrelationships between 
art and society and which treated of 
works in themselves rather than from a 
biographical or historical standpoint, a 
criticism which opposed most of the 
academic criticism of the day as being 
unduly limited by the genteel tradition. 

Merely to glance at random through 
the reviews that appeared during the 
next few months indicates the charac- 
teristic concerns of the Review. Hackett 
writes on What Is Socialism? by Morris 
Hillquit (March 19), H. G. Wells’ 
Tono-Bungay (March 26), Galsworthy 
(July 9), Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ 
Tale (August 27), and Shaw (October 
8); he discusses Maeterlinck (May 7) 
and Synge (July 2); he touches on re- 
cent American writers (Moody, March 
12; Glasgow, May 14; Mackaye, May 
28); and he opens his pages to impor- 
tant Chicago writers, even to Henry 
Blake Fuller (writing on medieval ar- 
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chitecture on May 28), who was a 
chief figure in the earlier generation of 
Chicago writers, often felt by the young 
liberals of Hackett’s generation to be a 
stifling influence. 

Under Hackett, the Friday Review 
upheld realism, praised British and con- 
tinental novelists (especially Wells, 
Galsworthy and Bennett), and ridiculed 
the American genteel tradition. The 
standards set by Hackett were main- 
tained by his successor, Floyd Dell. 
Margaret Anderson has said that the 
Review under Dell “was even more per- 
sonal and brilliant than Francis Hack- 
ett’s had been.”® Dell, who had been 
Hackett’s assistant since the inception 
of the Review, became the associate ed- 
itor with the issue of January 28, 1910, 
and took over as editor on July 28, 
1911, when Hackett departed for New 
York. Dell, in turn, made George Cram 
Cook his associate (November 10, 
1911). Cook, who had been a friend of 
Dell’s in Davenport, was soon to pub- 
lish his socialist novel The Chasm 
(1912) and later to go to New York 
and found the Provincetown Players. 

Dell edited the Review for two years 
until he, too, like so many other par- 
ticipants in the Chicago renaissance, 
moved to New York. By this time, 
however, the Review had ceased to be 
a separate supplement, for the publisher 
had decided to reduce it to two pages 
in the first section of the paper (as of 
April 25, 1913). Dell used his experi- 
ences on the Friday Review as the basis 
for his depiction of a Chicago news- 

aper in his novel The Briary-Bush 
(1921). On October 3, 1913, the Re- 
view passed into the hands of Lucian 
Cary and his wife Augusta. Although 
the excitement of that annus mirabilis, 
1912, had passed, the tone of the Re- 
view remained essentially the same un- 
til May 15, 1914, when the more con- 
servative Llewellyn Jones became edi- 
tor. 


6 My Thirty Years’ War (New York: Covici, 
Friede, 1930), p. 36. 
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The “Friday Literary Review” 


The book reviews published in the 
Friday Review were, in the main, thor- 
ough and serious, and they actually 
sold books. Ordinarily a “book of the 
week” was selected to be discussed by 
the editor in a long review on page one. 
The shorter reviews on the inside pages 
were handled by a distinguished group 
of reviewers. Books on art were dis- 
cussed by Christian Brinton, on phil- 
osophy and religion by Llewellyn Jones, 
on history by William E. Dodd of the 
University of Chicago and by J. Sey- 
mour Currey, on music by Karleton 
Hackett and on medicine and science 
by Henry B. Hemenway. Other impor- 
tant reviewers of general works who 
appeared from time to time were Van 
Wyck Brooks, the poets Arthur Davison 
Ficke and Eunice Tietjens, George Cram 
Cook, Margaret Anderson (founder of 
the Little Review) and DeWitt C. 
Wing (original sponsor of the Little 
Review), Edwin Bjorkman, Michael 
Carmichael Carr, Charles Hallinan, 
Edna Kenton and Willard Huntington 
Wright (editor of Smart Set). 

Besides the reviews and editorials, 
there were the departments which con- 
tinued from week to week, such as the 
columns of literary gossip. The London 
and New York letters have been men- 
tioned; other columns with similar con- 
tent were “Literary Small Talk,” with 
news of the book world, and “Caus- 
erie,” containing random literary opin- 
ion and written for a time by George 
Cram Cook. Other columns appeared 
in shorter series, like “Man and His 
World,” collections of aphorisms by Ed- 
win Bjorkman; “— and Other Poems,” 
discussions of great poets by Louis Un- 
termeyer; “The Critic on the Hearth” 
by Elizabeth Dobell; and “Mortal 
Things” by Van Wyck Brooks. Dell 
wrote a series on Chicago’s libraries in 
1912 and, together with Cook, an im- 
portant series on “Chicago in Fiction,” 
covering such writers as Dreiser, Frank 
Harris, Henry Blake Fuller, Susan 
Glaspell, Frank Norris, Finley Peter 
Dunne and Joseph Medill Patterson. 
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In 1913 Dell contributed a series on 
“Modern Women,” which was pub- 
lished in book form by Forbes and 
Company, a Chicago publisher. Poems 
and prose passages by well-known au- 
thors were reprinted in nearly every is- 
sue, and occasionally poems received 
their first publication in the Friday Re- 
view, especially those of Dell and 
Ficke. 


@ IT WAS UNDER DELL THAT THE 
Review reached its highest point both 
in critical perception and in historical 
importance. When Poetry was founded 
in 1912, the Review had already been 
the sounding board for the ideas of the 
younger generation for three years and 
had given probably the first call to re- 
bellion. Dell placed great emphasis on 
the personal element and considered 
the book review an occasion for dis- 
cussing a topic suggested by the book 
under consideration but not limited to 
it. He told his reviewers, “In heaven’s 
name, don’t tell the story of the book! 
Bring to bear upon the book, in aes- 
thetic terms, your attitude toward 
life.”* And he once said to Margaret 
Anderson, “Here is a book on China. 
Now don’t send me an article about 
China but one about yourself.” * 

The extent to which the Friday Re- 
view became a playground of ideas can 
be seen by the way in which Margaret 
Deland’s The Iron Woman was han- 
dled. It was reviewed twice in the pa- 
per, first by Margaret Anderson in a 
review extolling the virtues of renunci- 
ation in marriage as manifested in the 
book, and later by a friend of Cook’s 
who, in expressing a modern view more 
congenial to the general tone of the 
Review, praised the art of the novel but 
recognized no beautiful idealism in its 
subject matter.® Dell frequently wrote 
“Minority Reports” (under the pseudo- 
nym Anthony Crone) giving an opin- 


™ Homecoming, p. 228. 
8 My Thirty Years’ War, pp. 36-37. 


® Friday Literary Review, October 27, 19i1, p. 
2; November 17, 1911, p. 2. 
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ion of a book contrary to the judgment 
presented in an earlier review. 

For Dell, the essential element in 
criticism is taste and he sees the critic 
as a mediator between artist and pub- 
lic, attempting to educate that public 
and raise it to a higher level of aware- 
ness.‘° From opinions expressed in re- 
views as well as in editorials, it is clear 
that Dell did not stand in awe before 
established conventions of literature. 
He continually urged the writers and 
public of his generation to face life 
squarely, just as he wanted his review- 
ers to come into personal contact with 
the books they discussed. The task was 
to oppose all doctrines of conventional 
beauty or false sentiment praised by 
the genteel tradition in the hope of cre- 
ating a new literature of vitality and 
significance. 

Bernard Duffey labels this genera- 
tion “the Liberation,” for its goal was 
to liberate itself from what it felt to be 
the hypocritical and worn-out conven- 
tions passed on by the preceding gen- 
eration. Duffey includes the Friday Re- 
view, along with Poetry and the Little 
Review, as one of the three chief voices 
of the Chicago Liberation. The topics 
to which Dell turns his attention are 
indicative of the interests of the Libera- 
tion as a whole. He gives prominent re- 
views to books discussing social prob- 
lems, such as Wells’ socialist essays, 
and to serious works on sex and fem- 
inism, like those of Havelock Ellis and 
Ellen Key. In fiction he praises Bennett 
and Galsworthy and, among Ameri- 
cans, Theodore Dreiser and Robert 
Herrick; and he is especially enthusias- 
tic also over those novelists who write 
realistic novels in extended series, like 
J. D. Beresford, Romain Rolland or 
Eden Phillpotts. 

The Friday Review became respected 
by both authors and publishers, was in- 
fluential in all parts of the country, and 
had a circulation independent of the 


“The Unity of Criticism,” Friday Literary 
Review, November 24, 1911, p. 4. 
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Evening Post. It received congratula- 
tory comments from many readers, and 
in an early issue there appeared a whole 
page of these, which went beyond the 
ordinary remarks bestowed on young 
publications. For example, Henry James 
Forman, editor of the North American 
Review, said, “It is one of the few pa- 
pers—very few—in this country that 
really have the spirit of literature within 
them”;?4_ and William Lyon Phelps 
considered it “by far the best purely 
literary weekly in the United States.” 1? 
Susan Glaspell called it “joyous” in an 
age of otherwise “dreary” criticism.” 
James Oppenheim wrote to Dell, “You 
have the most brilliant sheet in this 
country.”?* Sara Teasdale, Gordon 
Craig and DeWitt C. Wing wrote let- 
ters, and Ezra Pound wrote Dell twice 
praising his criticism. 

The Review, of course, was not with- 
out faults, and perhaps its chief weak- 
ness was that, in its desire to convert 
its readers to particular enthusiasms, it 
often remained merely impressionistic 
and failed to penetrate to a deeper level 
of perception. It was vitally important, 
however, in its support of realism, of 
the latest trends in European fiction, 
and of the doctrine of personal re- 
sponse to literature; and it is not going 
too far to agree with Dell that the Re- 
view was “a pioneer in modern Civi- 
lized criticism in America.” ** It served 
its function well in describing and eval- 
uating books; and though much of the 
writing it contained was ephemeral, it 
stands as an instructive model of the 
newspaper literary supplement at the 
heart of a literary movement.?® 


11 Friday Literary Review, April 30, 1909, p. 5. 
2 Friday Literary Review, December 30, 1910, 


p. 8. 

3 The Road to the Temple (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, 1927), p. 212. 

‘Letter from Oppenheim to Dell, March 22, 
1912, Dell Collection, Newberry Library. 

18 Homecoming, p. 195. 

% Those readers who are interested in more de- 
tailed information regarding the dates of various 
iterns in the Review may obtain a mimeographed 
index from the author. This is in no sense a 
cornplete index of the Review but merely a guide 
for locating the more important contributions. 











Effective Communication 
by Americans with Thai 


BY IMOGENE E. OKES* 


After researchers determined the why of American communica- 
tion in a foreign country, they evolved a multi-step research 
method to channel the knowledge of experts to ascertain whom 
the American should contact, what he should say, and how his 
messages should be presented. The data here pertain to Thailand. 





Y AMERICANS ARE OFTEN CONFRONTED 
with problems of language, values and 
customs when attempting to communi- 
cate with people in foreign countries. 
Yet the interests of the United States, 
humanitarian concern for others, and 
promotion of world harmony necessi- 
tate that Americans learn how to gain 
acceptance for themselves and convey 
their messages to foreign peoples. 

To achieve these ends, a comprehen- 
sive research project was conducted at 
The American University. The socio- 
psychological method employed as the 
basis for the project is briefly described 
here. A very small portion of the data 
collected for Thailand is also presented 
to illustrate the kind of information ob- 
tainable by the research method. 

A psychologist, a social psychologist, 
sociologists, an historian and interna- 
tional relations scholars devised the re- 
search method. The problem was to 1) 
visualize the American’s objectives, 2) 
select the audiences most susceptible to 
his objectives and, at the same time, 
most effective in taking action on those 
objectives, 3) reduce the number of ob- 


*The author is a research associate at The 
American University. She is indebted to Prof. 
Willett M. Kempton for suggestions on format, 
to Dr. F. Loyal Greer for advice in interpreting 
the research method and to Dr. Kenneth P. Lan- 
don for reviewing the Thai data. 


jective-audience combinations to those 
desirable for intensive study, 4) de- 
velop ideas appropriate for appealing to 
the audiences, 5) identify the key sym- 
bols in the appeal ideas, and 6) pro- 
vide information regarding media and 
communication customs to be observed 
in transmitting the ideas. 


USE OF CONSULTANTS AND MAILED 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Considering the limitations of bud- 
get, research staff and time, it was de- 
cided the most effective and economical 
method for systematic collection of ob- 
jective data would be to use American 
consultants as sources of information 
and mailed questionnaires as research 
instruments. 

Americans familiar with the country 
could supply an abundance of current 
information. Use of numerous consul- 
tants would serve as a safeguard for 
objectivity. Agreement among experts 
would enhance the probability of the 
results being valid. 

Questionnaires would stimulate the 
thinking of the American specialists 
and channel their knowledge so that 
the desired information could be ob- 
tained and the responses compared. 
The research would be conducted in 
phases as dictated by the several parts 
of the total problem. Within each 
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phase, there would be a series of steps: 
a great volume of information would 
be collected; this would be sifted; only 
the data surviving evaluation would be 
offered as the basis for the next phase 
of the research. 

By mailing the forms to the respond- 
ents, they would be able to work alone 
beyond possible biasing by other con- 
sultants or by the researcher. Further- 
more, a large number of respondents 
could be utilized inexpensively by re- 
sorting to correspondence. 

Forty-one Americans proficient in 
Thai affairs participated in one or more 
phases of the research. Their names 
had been secured from bibliographic 
listings, government offices, private 
foundations, professional organizations 
and nominations by other consultants. 
They had quite varied backgrounds. 
All were college graduates and 17 held 
doctorates. They had first-hand knowl- 
edge of Thailand from having resided 
there recently for an average of three 
years. 


ENUMERATION OF OBJECTIVES 


The research committee, very realis- 
tically appraising the current competi- 
tive international situation, listed 10 
objectives for the American communi- 
cator in Thailand. These are, briefly, as 
follows: promote good will toward the 
United States, promote expectation of 
success for the United States and its 
friends, encourage cooperation with the 
United States, show importance of de- 
veloping new energy sources, arouse 
hostility toward Chinese Communists, 
discredit the Communists, show appre- 
ciation for Thai accomplishments, con- 
vince of non-interference by the United 
States in internal affairs of Thailand, 
instill hope for the future and strength- 
en common ideals of Thai and Ameri- 
cans. 


SELECTION OF AUDIENCES 


In selecting audiences best suited for 
American purposes, researchers scanned 
the literature and made up an initial 
list of 16 identifiable groups. They were 
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categorized as occupational, ethnic, re- 
ligious, family-kinship, political, leisure 
time, social class and age-sex. Each was 
described according to physical appear- 
ance, ethnic origin, language spoken, 
occupation, level of education, etc. The 
list of 16 audiences was expanded to 
24 by consultants. 

In the next step, consultants ranked 
and rated audiences for effectiveness? 
within their own country and for sus- 
ceptibility? to American overtures. 
Since research resources were limited, 
this procedure permitted focusing on 
the audiences most valuable for com- 
munication purposes. __ 

At this stage of the research, a statis- 
tical technique* was employed to ascer- 
tain the degree of agreement among 
consultants. Average intercorrelation 
between the seven consultants ranking 
effectiveness was +.63. Had the re- 
search results been compared with 
those of another seven consultants, the 
predicted correlation for effectiveness 
would be +.92. Average intercorrela- 
tion between the seven consultants rat- 
ing susceptibility was +.54. Had the 
research results been compared with 
those of another seven consultants, the 
predicted correlation for susceptibility 
would be +.89. 

Adding the statistically converted 
consultant opinions on effectiveness to 
those on susceptibility and arranging 
the results in numerical order produced 
a ranking of audiences according to im- 
portance for purposes of the research. 
The 10 specific audiences selected‘ 
were: Administrators, Buddhist Priests, 
Central Thai, Chinese, Mass Media 
Personnel, Military-Political Forces, 
Professional Classes, Royalists, Univer- 
sity Faculties and Students, and West- 


1For details, see Imogene E. Okes, “Effective 
Communication by Americans with Thai” (un- 
published Master’s thesis, The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., 1960), p. 16. 

2 Ibid, p. 17. 

% Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voor- 
his, Statistical Procedures and their Mathematical 
Bases (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1940), pp. 193-201. 

4 Okes, op. cit., pp. 18-24. 
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DIAGRAM OF RESEARCH METHOD 
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Guides of Maximum Usefulness for the American Communicator 


ern Educated Elite. To provide infor- 
mation for the country generally, Thai- 
land as a Whole was added. 


Communication specialists rank or- 
dered the objectives according to rela- 
tive importance. Again observing re- 
search limitations, there followed an- 
other reduction step which served to 
focus energies of consultants on the 
most important objective-audience com- 
binations. (Here, and in the ensuing re- 
search, assignments were made to con- 


sultants according to their self-ap- 
praised knowledge of specific audiences 
considered in the study.) Obviously, all 
objectives should be covered for Thai- 
land as a Whole. Consultants were then 
asked to register their opinions as to the 
feasibility of accomplishment of each 
of the 10 objectives by each of the 10 
specific audiences. Of the 110 possible 
objective-audience combinations, only 
43 were selected for intensive study.° 


5 Ibid, pp. 27-32. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF 
APPEAL IDEAS 

For the 43 objective-audience com- 
binations, consultants were asked to de- 
velop appeal ideas which would gain 
and hold attention, be readily and com- 
pletely understood, be believed and ac- 
cepted, arouse appropriate motives and 
emotions, affect all members of a par- 
ticular group similarly, and be effective 
in the foreseeable future. Consultants 
were also asked to explain the appeal 
idea in terms of cultural factors rele- 
vant to the particular audience. 

Since the key symbol often is solely 
responsible for inducing the desired re- 
sponse from a particular audience, the 
identification of the key symbol by the 
appeal writer was especially important. 
The key symbol is considered potent 
when it causes audience identification, 
automatic acceptance of the appeal, 
predisposition toward the objectives of 
the communicator and/or strong emo- 
tional response consistent with the ap- 

eal. 

The 150 appeal ideas developed were 
rated by another group of consultants 
for persuasiveness or the likelihood that 
the appeal idea would lead the audi- 
ence to think, feel and/or act favorably 
toward the American objective. An ap- 
peal idea created by one person was 
evaluated by three other consultants. 
Appeal ideas of low persuasiveness or 
boomerang effect were eliminated. Fifty- 
seven appeal ideas survived this screen- 
ing; 39 were for the four most impor- 
tant objectives. 

Researchers stressed that the resultant 
appeals were merely ideas intended only 
as guides for the American communi- 
cator and were not to be considered as 
finished messages ready for transmittal. 

Typical of appeals rated relatively 
high is the idea developed for Profes- 
sional Classes in order to show Ameri- 
can appreciation for Thai achievements. 
The audience would be reminded of the 
words to the chorus of the popular 
song, “Thai Ancestors,” in which Thai 
are challenged to uphold the tradition 
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set by their ancestors who were bold 
and steadfast in their determination to 
preserve Thai territory for their de- 
scendants. 

A highly evaluated appeal idea suit- 
able to Thailand as a Whole for arous- 
ing hostility toward Communist China 
would be a picture of a Red Chinese 
dragon (with North Korea, Tibet and 
North Viet Nam in its belly) attacking 
a Thai. The caption would read, “The 
Chinese dragon has always sought to 
gobble up Asia.” Consultants said that 
a crocodile could be used instead of a 
dragon as both are symbols of greed. 
This appeal idea should remind the 
Thai that Chinese expansionism today 
is a continuation of past policies. 

All the 83 key symbols identified in 
the appeals were indexed by word as- 
sociation, by category and by picture 
for the convenience of the communica- 
tor. He was reminded that symbols can 
change meaning according to context 
and consequently must be used with 
caution if employed for purposes other 
than those indicated. 

An analysis of the 57 appeal ideas re- 
vealed that they were based on six main 
themes: equality, economic strength, 
friendship, nationalism, anti-Chinese 
Communism and self-interest. 

INFORMATION REGARDING MEDIA AND 
COMMUNICATION CUSTOMS 

In an effort to gather information of 
value to the American communicator 
in transmitting his messages, consult- 
ants were given a questionnaire de- 
signed to draw out their knowledge re- 
garding mass media and communica- 
tion customs. Though information was 
solicited for specific audiences, it was 
generally found that the data were ap- 
plicable to all audiences. Information 
for a particular audience was given 
when it was especially significant. Some 
sample findings were that word of 
mouth is still the best means of com- 
munication in Thailand, that movies 
are popular throughout the country, 
and that radio receiving sets are wide- 
spread. Printed materials have less ap- 
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peal since the people are not conscien- 
tious readers. 


Thai would consider the cartoonist 
rude who characterized a man, even 
one greatly disliked, as an animal. By 
custom, the Thai expect modesty and 
courtesy in personal conduct and place 
emphasis on usage of titles. Their tonal 
language easily lends itself to double 
meaning. Thai gestures, especially those 
pertaining to the head (respected) and 
the feet (contemptuous) carry much 
significance. The Thai place great faith 
in supernatural beings. 

Though Thai take pride in their own 
culture and uphold certain traditions, 
they generally tend to look to the fu- 
ture. Thai are very curious about all 
things in the United States; they are 
critical of American lack of knowledge 
about Thailand and Asia; but so admir- 
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ing of some American ways as to imi- 
tate them. 


CONCLUSION 


By a multi-phase process, informa- 
tion was obtained for the American 
communicator regarding his objectives, 
audiences, appeal ideas, symbols, and 
media and communication customs. Se- 
ries of questionnaires within each phase 
of the research permitted the collection 
of a wealth of material from numerous 
area experts and evaluation of their 
data. By this funneling process, only 
potentially useful material was offered 
to the American as guides to more ef- 
fective communication in the foreign 
country. 

The important attribute is that the 
systematic and objective method de- 
vised for the research can be readily 
adapted to similar studies. 





“Examine the course of study and requirements of the Marquette Col- 
lege, or run through the catalogue of an accredited school of equal stand- 
ing. Then I ask you to think about these questions, confident I shall receive 
answers favorable to the schools. 

“Can you doubt the importance in journalism education of offerings, 
either elective or required, that give scholarly emphasis to the history of 
the press; the mass communications agencies as they relate to public opin- 
ion; ethical practice in journalism; the relations of press and government; 
the rights and privileges of the press; theories of free inquiry and a free 
press; the economics of the media; editorial persuasion, and so on? 

“Can you quarrel with the deepening interest of the journalism schools 
in international communication, particularly in the light of the tensions 
that exist in the world today? 

“Can you withhold support from insightful studies of the role of com- 
munications in a democratic milieu and the contrasts of our instrumentali- 
ties with the enchained press in closed societies? 

“Do you not agree that journalists must be acquainted with the barriers 
enforced by public and private agencies through censorship, secrecy and 
other restrictions on newspapers, publications and broadcasting? 

“Is there any reason why journalism schools should forego a stress on 
the traditional liberties of which the press is a part? 


“Can any critic advance logical doubts that journalism schools should 
undertake research by qualified teachers, or by established research centers 
within the schools?”—Dr. RaLpH D. Casey, professor and director emeri- 
tus, University of Minnesota School of Journalism, speaking at convoca- 
tion observing the 50th anniversary of Marquette University’s College of 
Journalism, April 1961. 











Prison Camp Papers 
of 19th Century Texas 


BY C. RICHARD KING 


The files of two hand-produced prison camp papers—one for 
Texans imprisoned in Mexico in 1842 and the other for Yankees 
held in Texas in 1864—offer a picture of early soldier journal- 
ism. The author is assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Texas. 





¥> IN 1841 A POLITICO-MILITARY-COM- 
mercial expedition, sanctioned by Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, president of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, assembled at Kenney’s 
Fort on Brushy Creek near Austin. As 
envisioned by President Lamar, the 
Texan Santa Fe Pioneers would divert 
some of the much desired trade from 
the Santa Fe Trail and would establish 
jurisdiction over an area already 
claimed by the republic. Organized into 
five companies of infantry and one of 
artillery, the expedition consisted of 321 
men and 21 ox-drawn wagons carrying 
merchandise valued at approximately 
$200,000. Harassed by Indians, ham- 
pered by a shortage of supplies, and 
misled by a Mexican guide, the expedi- 
tion eventually surrendered to Mexican 
forces without firing a single shot, and 
the participants were marched to Mex- 
ico City and interned at Santiago 
Prison.* 
* * * * 

By 1862 officials of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department of the Southern 
Confederacy had approved a tract of 
land three and one-half miles northeast 
of Tyler, Texas, as site of Camp Ford, 
detention center for Union soldiers. 
Eventually the 10-acre confine was 


1 Webb, Walter Prescott, ed., The Handbook of 
Texas (Austin: Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, 1952), Vol. II, p. 729. 
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crowded with 6,000 blue-coated prison- 
ers who erected their own “shebangs,” 
shelters partially dug-out and partially 
built of logs.? 


* * * * 


From these two prisoner of war 
camps were issued newspapers, proof 
that the desire to be informed which 
prompted Caesar to have news reports 
issued to his legions was still alive. Al- 
though separated by 22 years in time 
and being the product of two different 
wars, the journals were strikingly simi- 
lar in purpose, content, circumstances 
of publication and accomplishment. 

From the Mexico City prison in 
April and May, 1842, The True Blue 
was issued on 8% by 12-inch paper 
and hand written in a fine Spencerian 
script with a flourish that appeared to 
add a final e to many words. Display- 
ing a well-lettered nameplate and di- 
vided into two columns, The True Blue 
exhibited the motto Ubi Libertas Ibi 
Mea Patria, and its folio line listed the 
editor, place and date of publication, 
and volume and issue number. Using 
“Snooks” as the pseudonym and “Si- 
mon Pure” as his nom de plume for 
subsequent numbers, the editor was 


2? Anderson, John Q., Brokenburn, The Journals 
of Kate Stone, 1861-1868 (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1955), p. 290. 
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George W. Grover, a member of the 
artillery company of the expedition. 


Three numbers of The Old Flag, a 
hand printed, three-column paper, were 
dated February 17, March 1, and 
March 13, 1864, by Capt. William H. 
May of the Twenty-Third Connecticut 
Volunteers, who had been captured 
near Brashears City, Louisiana, the 
year before. Lettering in The Old Flag 
was expertly done with a steel pen. The 
name plate of the first number con- 
sisted of shaded, block, large and small 
capital letters; the more ornate plate on 
the second contained a sketch of a flag, 
shield, anchor, artist’s easel, desk, pack- 
age, barrel and other items around 
which was scrolled the name The Old 
Flag. The third issue attempted to 
duplicate Roman type. 


Both editors enumerated similar goals 
when they began their publications. 
Grover explained his intentions in a 
column of the first issue, addressed 
“To Our Readers”: 


Upholding no political party, our aim 
will be to give to our readers, the news 
of the day, both at home and abroad; 
together with such original miscellany 
as will be interesting to our readers un- 
der existing circumstances. 


A more lengthy discussion of objectives 
is included in Grover’s notes headed 
“Dedication,” in which he explained: 


The object contemplated in first com- 
mencing the publication of a weekly pa- 
per amongst ourselves, was to brighten 
the clouded mind from the gloomy situ- 
ation in which unforeseen circumstances 
had thrown us. 


It was not expected to be a “mirror” 
free from blemishes, for it was sup- 
posed that nearly all of my fellow com- 
panions would lend a helping hand to 
assist in contributing to make the sheet 
as amusing and interesting as possible. 


... To releive (sic) or at least to 
lesson (sic) this sadness, and bring if 
but for a moment a cheerful counte- 
nance to my fellow companions; was 
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the object of the publication of “The 

True Blue.” .. 3 

When George Wilkins Kendall, the 
journalist, who traveled as guest of the 
expedition, was released from Santiago 
Prison, Grover presented him copies of 
the newspaper and a note which stated: 

. . .» When I commenced writing this 
species of a budget, it was only intend- 
ed for the gratification of my fellow 
comrades; and little expected at that 
time that a copy would stray off from 
our quarter.* 

The aim of The Old Flag was de- 
scribed by its editor in a “Preface” 
written when files of the publication, 
smuggled under his shoulder straps un- 
til he reached Union lines, were copied 
and bound after the war. May planned 
his journal “to mitigate the horror of 
prison life, to lessen suffering, and to 
contribute as far as possible toward en- 
livening the monotonous, and at times, 
unbearable eventless life at Camp Ford, 
and to cultivate a mutual good feeling 
between all.” ® 


> AS SELF-APPOINTED EDITORS AND 
publishers, Grover and May attempted 
to serve their readers a well balanced 
diet of fiction, poetry, news and feature 
material. The True Blue presented a 
series of narrative articles centered 
around one character, Captain Crow- 
der, whose failure to appear in the first 
installment brought a note of apology 
from the editor: 

We ... very much regret that the 
writer did not devote more time and at- 
tention to it, as a little more delinea- 
tion would add greatly to its interest. 
The first issue of The Old Flag con- 

tained a piece of fiction titled “High- 
Bird; or The League of Blood,” which 
was described as a “tale of the myster- 


3A photostatic copy titled “Dedication” is in 
the files of The True Blue in the Archives at the 
University of Texas, Austin. 

* Letter from George W. Grover to George W. 
Kendall, dated April 28, 1842. A photostatic copy 
is in the Archives at the University of Texas. 

5 “Preface” to the files of The Old Flag, in the 
files of the Barker History Center at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 
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ies and miseries of Ford City, Texas.” 
A later number strayed from the Texas 
setting for “An Ocean Adventure.” To 
encourage such contributions, Editor 
May announced that “for the best or- 
iginal story of not less than three nor 
more than FIVE columns of the 
FLAG,” he would award a prize in 
the “magnificent sum of FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS” to be given “two 
years after the conclusion of the pres- 
ent war, in Confederate Money.” 

Noticeable is the similarity of fea- 
ture articles in both publications. De- 
pending upon misspellings and collo- 
quial expressions, country correspond- 
ence entertained readers of The True 
Blue and The Old Flag. In The True 
Blue, the stringer was Peter Peabody, 
who predicted that the Texan Santa Fe 
Pioneers soon would gain their free- 
dom because “. . . Mexicans is rite 
much onpleased with Saynta Ana, be- 
cause he don agre with their ideers 
about givernment.” The rural writer 
for The Old Flag was 9 MUNTHS 
MANN, who wanted “to bi a umbrel- 
lur” and would “give as hi as ‘levin 
dolurs fur 1.” 

For filler material, both editors re- 
lied upon riddles with a local flavor. 
Issue Number 4 of The True Blue 
questioned: “Why is one of the Texar 
prisoners like a backwoodsman?” and 
answered, “Because he is a Hunter.” 
A heavier dependence upon plug copy 
was felt by Editor May, who published 
the following: 


Why are Texas State troops like light 
machinery? 

Ans.—Because they run with little 
belting. 

Why is the Southern Confederacy like 
a tea kettle? 

Ans.—Because the Black is at the 
bottom of it and the hollow within. 

Why is Richardson’s cavalry on the 
Texan coast like a man with a tooth- 
ache? 

Ans.—Because they long to be re- 
lieved. 

Why are Magruder’s conscripts like 
the Rebel’s papers? 
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Ans.—Because they cannot be de- 
pended upon. 

How do we know that Capt. John- 
son’s mule has got nephews or nieces? 

Ans.—Because we know she is 

AUNTY DELUVIAN. 

Poetry appeared in both journals. 
“The farewell address” of the editor of 
The True Blue was printed in verse 
form, as was an earlier appeal for ma- 
terial. Following the rhetorical ques- 
tion of whether readers had seen his 
journal, Grover wrote this promotional 
piece: 

If you have not, you are behind the 

times: 
For it is full of jolity and rhymes. 

Not borrowed though from manuscripts 

and books, 
But springs in bounty from the scull 
(sic) of Snooks: 
So one kind favour of you I entreat; 
Assist to add more interest to my 
sheet 
And when you are idle and have naught 
to do, 
Sit down and write me a small ville- 
doux; 

And I'll regard you ever as a freind 

(sic); 
Your rights and interest too, I will 
defend 

And any thing you have thats (sic) 

good or new, 
Will always find a place in “The True 
Blue.” 


The Old Flag reprinted in full a 
poem titled “Washington,” composed 
and read “in the most affecting style” 
by Lt. Col. A. J. H. Duganne as part 
of the February 22, 1864, celebration 
at Camp Ford, and in another verse, 
also printed in the paper, Col. Duganne 
paid tribute to Mrs. R. T. P. Allen, 
wife of the commandant of the camp. 

Editors May and Grover were aware 
that animals make appealing copy— 
even to prisoners of war. The True Blue 
printed a story announcing the birth of 
“four fine pups” to Miss Fanny and 
was “sorry to add that one of the pups 
has since died.” Through the columns 
of The Old Flag a prisoner expressed 
appreciation for one-half interest in 
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Jim, a “very handsome present,” but 
the death of this “youthful pig” was 
reported in a later issue. 


¥> ONE OF THE MOST OBVIOUS SIMI- 
larities concerned the reporting of cele- 
brations, and in this respect, coinci- 
dence played an important role. Texan 
Santa Fe Pioneers, in whom memories 
of the battle of San Jacinto burned 
brightly and for whom freedom had a 
personal significance, observed the an- 
niversary of the battle which gained in- 
dependence for Texas. Editor Grove 
eloquently described this as the day 
“upon which Texas, amidst the war of 
cannon and clashing of steel, encour- 
aged by the inspiring watchword of re- 
member the Alamo, prostrated forever 
the sway of the tyrant in that delightful 
country... .” 

The True Blue was issued a day 
early in order to outline plans for cele- 
brating the San Jacinto anniversary, 
“the first time that this great and glori- 
ous victory has been celebrated in this 
city.” Plans for a ball were announced, 
with music to be provided by a bugler, 
flute, and organ. A subsequent issue 
reported that Major George W. Bon- 
nell delivered the principal address, re- 
marking: 

We have assembled here under pecu- 
liar circumstances, It is perhaps the first 
time that a company of men ever met 
to celebrate a day sacred to liberty in 
prison and in chains. But though at the 
present deprived of our liberty, let us 
not repine. A tyrant may enchain our 
bodies, but our minds remain free. . . . 


Following the address, toasts were of- 
fered and the song of Texas liberty was 
sung. These toasts, as printed in the 
paper: 

By a Mexican officer—Although you 
are now in chains—may you soon rule 
this country!! 

By another Mexican officer—May the 
supreme Mexican government soon lib- 
erate you, either to return to your own 
country or become Mexican citizens. 


Union soldiers confined to Camp 
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Ford made special occasion of the an- 
niversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. At 11 a.m. February 22, the 
Yanks assembled, and Lt. Col. J. B. 
Leake called upon his associates “to 
remain in this hour of trial and dark- 
ness to the great cause, firm and true to 
the principles of government.” At the 
conclusion of the oratory Lt. Col. Du- 
ganne delivered his poem on Washing- 
ton. Although no special dance was 
held as part of the observance, The Old 
Flag contained an announcement of 
the “first annual Ball,” scheduled for 
March 1, with “good music by the 
Ford City Band and the Fiddler guar- 
anteed strictly temperate!” 

Even more unusual was the similar- 
ity of the evaluations given each news- 
paper by contemporary journalists. 
Kendall, who learned printing under 
Horace Greeley and had worked on 
the Raleigh Register, the National In- 
telligencer of Washington and the New 
Orleans Picayune, had this to say of 
The True Blue: 


One of the prisoners, a young man 
named Grover, presented me with a 
copy of a neatly-written paper, pub- 
lished weekly in Santiago (Castle in 
Mexico City), entitled the “True Blue.” 
It contained a regular report of the pro- 
ceedings of the 21st of April—speeches, 
toasts, songs, and all. Among the con- 
tributions (sic) were Mr. Grover him- 
self, a young man named Mabry, and 
others, and in newspaper parlance, the 
“whole affair was exceedingly well got 
up.” 


The evaluation of The Old Flag 
came from Charles C. Nott, a colonel 
of the 176 New York Volunteers and 
an author: 


There was a little paper then in camp, 
printed with the pen of Captain May 
. which was read successively in the 
“shebangs,” and shortened the hours 
and occupied the mind. It had much 
local wit and humor, but so blended 


* Kendall, George W., Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion Across the Great South-Western Prairies, 
from Texas to Santa Fe, Vol. Il, p. 356. 
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with the inner life of Camp Ford, that 
the outside world can never understand 
its hits and jests.” 


> SOME HISTORIANS QUESTION THE RE- 
liability of the information presented by 
The True Blue concerning the times 
during which it was produced, and thus 
claim that its mirroring value is doubt- 
ful. These critics base their skepticism 
on the stories describing the observance 
of April 21, ignoring Kendall’s remark 
that the paper contained “a regular re- 
port of proceedings,” and thus slighting 
the article which shows a breakdown 
of the organization of the expedition 
and its dispersion from Santiago Prison. 

Files of The Old Flag have been held 
up to no such scrutiny, but the publi- 
cation has been regarded as an authen- 
tic word sketch of life in a Texas pris- 
oner of war camp during the struggle 
between the North and the South. Al- 
though not listed as one of the formal 
purposes of The Old Flag, the news- 
paper did mirror life in the camp. An 
item signed PAT-RIOT and printed in 
the first issue disclosed: 

With the Violin lately purchased from 
one of the Guard for 100 dollars Con- 
federate money (equal to $10.00 in 
Greenbacks here) and the banjo Messrs. 
Mars & Co. are making, and Capt. 
Thomason’s excellent FLUTE, we are 
in hopes to have quite a BAND by the 
22nd of Feb. 

This article mentioned “the addition of 
a singing club” plus “excellent Public 
speakers” for the “Birth-day of Wash- 
ington.” Another number of the news- 
paper announced that R. W. Mars of- 
fered lessons on the banjo. 

Arts and crafts pursued by prisoners 
at Camp Ford were described in a col- 
umn containing local items, each note 
being introduced by a sketch of a aand 
pointing into the copy. The writer of 
this column mentioned “extensive build- 
ing operations” and the “pleasant toil 
of planting” occupying the time of two 
Union officers. Another item concerned 


* Nott, Charles C., Sketches in Prison Life 
(Anson D. F. Randolph Press, 1865), p. 173. 
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the “beautiful model of wood-sculpture 
lately executed by Capt. Johnson of 
Fifth Avenue in the form of an arm 
chair.” A third mentioned a “complete 
set of chessmen made by Lt. John 
Woodward. They are of holly-wood 
and finnished [sic] in splendid taste. He 
has already been offered as fair as $50, 
in good money—ie. LINCOLN 
GREEN.” Another number of The Old 
Flag noted that Capt. Amos Johnson, 
assisted by first class artists, was en- 
gaged in carving holly-wood pipes. 

Under the heading “STATISTICS,” 
appeared the following: 


There have been manufactured by 
knife, in this camp, since last Septem- 
ber over forty setts (sic) of chessmen, 
of which Lt. John Woodward has him- 
self completed eight of the best. 

The number of pipes turned out, as 
near as can be arrived at, is not less 
than Five Hundred—both of wood and 
clay. 

Not all leisure time at Camp Ford 
was spent in such profitable pursuits, 
for the editor of The Old Flag consid- 
ered it wise to warn: 


The attention of the public is called 
to the numerous bogus lotteries which 
have come off lately. Not only is this 
the most complete species of gambling, 
but there is not even the usual degree of 
fairness exhibited; those who give the 
articles in two thirds of the cases, draw 
the prizes themselves. If these swindles 
are not stopped, they will most assured- 
ly be exposed. 


Notes on the subscription rates of 
The Old Flag reveal much of Camp 
Ford. Terms of subscription were 
printed in the first issue. Per year, the 
newspaper sold for $5 in advance; how- 
ever, Issue Number 2 of the publica- 
tion indicated that two copies to one 
address would be delivered for $3, and 
a single copy “delivered by courier” 
was priced at 25 cents. Editor May 
agreed to accept produce in lieu of 
cash “in order to render payments more 
easy for our patrons.” As acceptable 
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Labor's Charge of "Unfair": 
a Libel Risk for Newsmen 
BY WILLIAM D. KRAHLING* 


The author examines six court cases involving publication of 
charges by a labor union that a business was “unfair” to labor. 
He concludes that the outcome of the most recent suit, against a 
Kentucky newspaper, indicates a need for caution in the han- 
dling of references to “unfair to labor” lists. 





V> LABOR UNIONS HAVE BECOME A 
large and powerful force in this coun- 
try—one out of every three persons in 
the non-agricultural labor force is a 
union member, putting union member- 
ship at more than 18 million persons. 

The existence and activities of labor 
organizations merit and receive consid- 
erable attention from the nation’s press. 
But, far too often, newspapers have 
seen problems surrounding this atten- 
tion as primarily those involving repor- 
torial skill and the practice of printed 
diplomacy. Legal problems often re- 
ceive scant consideration. 

The latter area of concern is filled 
with examples of danger zones. Our 
particular interest is in libel suits result- 
ing from publication of labor charges 
of “unfair’—a situation that has al- 
ready caught one newspaper and re- 
mains a hidden trap, capable of catch- 
ing others. 

This despite the fact that Paul R. 
Ashley, member of the Seattle Bar and 
a legal consultant for several newspa- 
pers, has compiled a list of words and 
expressions which should be considered 
libelous per se, when referring to “La- 


*The author is director of publicity for Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. He is indebted, in 
the conduct of his research, to Prof. Walter A. 
Steigleman, School of Journalism, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


bor and Management,” and leads off 
with “company put on unfair list, 
741 


Fredrick S. Siebert penned this an- 
alysis: ? 

Although issues have never been 
squarely presented and the cases are in 
conflict, the rule would seem to be that 
a court of equity will enjoin the publi- 
cation of such “unfair” lists where there 
is conspiracy to boycott the employer. 

The courts steadfastly refuse to enjoin 
the publication of a libel but seek to 
evade the question by enjoining a con- 
spiracy or boycott and then enlarging 
the meaning of conspiracy to include a 
single publication and its employees. 

. however the publisher is still liable 
for any damage to business or personal 
reputation in a civil suit for libel or dis- 
paragement of property. 

Written in 1934, this analysis is still 
valid on several points: courts have not 
shown any great desire to meet the 
question and have answered it as part 
of a larger question or issue; and the 
publisher is liable for any damage in a 
libel suit. 

However, of six cases—involving our 


1Paul P. Ashley, Essentials of Libel (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1948), p. 24; 
Say It Safely (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1956), p. 23. 

2 Fredrick S. Siebert, The Rights and Privileges 
of the Press (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1934), pp. 184-85. 
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three essentials of labor, “unfair” and 
libel—that have gone to higher courts, 
four have been tried since 1934. This 
means more material from which to 
determine any trends that might be in 
the making. The easiest manner or pro- 
cedure is to examine the cases in 
chronological order: 

1) Watters v. Retail Clerks’ Union 
No. 479, 1904.8 The Supreme Court of 
Georgia upheld the lower court’s grant- 
ing of defendant’s demurrer in a suit 
arising when the plaintiff was placed on 
an “unfair” list for not observing early 
closing hours during the summer. The 
court ruled that the defendant, by stat- 
ing reasons for placing plaintiff on the 
list, did not injure the plaintiff's charac- 
ter with publication in a Rome, Geor- 
gia, newspaper. 

2) Labor Review Pub. Co. v. Galli- 
her, 1907.4 The Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama reversed a $10,000 judgment for 
plaintiff, whose name was put on an 
“unfair” list in the Labor Review with 
the notice that it would remain until he 


decided to square himself with organ- 
ized labor. The court held this gave him 
the opportunity to correct the situation 
if he wished. It also held that the 
charge of “unfair” was a “familiar 
weapon” and 


however, reprehensible may be the 
practice of listing as “unfair” persons 
violating the rules, etc., of organized 
labor; and however damnifying to pri- 
vate interest that practice may be, such 
cannot serve to render libelous that 
which, as here pleaded, is not so. 

3) Consolidated Terminal Corpora- 
tion v. Drivers, Chauffeurs, and Helpers 
Local Union 639, 1940.5 Charged by 
labor with being “unfair” (on picket 
signs and post cards) as the only ice 
manufacturer refusing to recognize or 
deal with organized labor, the plaintiff 


* Watters v. Retail Clerks’ Union No. 479, 120 
Ga. 424, 47 S.E. 911. 

*Labor Review Pub. Co. v. Galliher, 153 Ala. 
364, 45 So. 188. 

5 Consolidated Terminal Corporation v. Driv- 
ers, Chauffeurs, and Helpers Local Union 639, 
D.C., 33 F. Supp. 645. 
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was awarded the verdict. This case, un- 
fortunately, is not well recorded and 
there is no indication of amount of 
damages, if any, awarded. However, it 
is known the court ruled: 

Publication of false statement that 
employer engaged in manufacture and 
sales of products to public is unfair to 
organized labor, is “libelous per se” and 
special damages are not required to be 
stated in action based on the false 
statements with any more particularity 
than the nature of the situation permits. 
4) Emde v. San Joaquin County 

Central Labor Council, 1943.° The Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court reversed a lower 
court’s awarding of $7,000 compensa- 
tory and $5,500 punitive damages to 
a pair of dairy-owners for publication 
of an article, implying “unfairness,” in 
the Stockton Labor Journal. According 
to the court: “Such language cannot be 
made the basis of an action for libel so 
long as it is occasioned, as in the pres- 
ent case, by the existence of a bona fide 
labor controversy.” 


5) Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., v. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc., 1944.7 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
District, affirmed the lower court’s find- 
ing for defendant on a directed verdict. 
The base of the suit was publication of 
an article, implying “unfairness,” in the 
May 23, 1942, issue of Business Week. 
The court said, in disregarding the ear- 
lier Terminal Corporation decision: 


If it were libelous simply to say of 
another that he is unfair to labor, every 
picketer who carries a banner with such 
a legend would be guilty of libel. To say 
that one is unfair to labor is not a state- 
ment of fact, but of opinion. 


The summation of these first five 
cases would seem to indicate: 

1) “Unfair” is a term legitimately 
belonging within labor’s usage—de- 
cided strongly in two cases. 


*Emde v. San Joaquin County Central Labor 
Council, 23 Cal. 2d 146, 143 P. 2d 20, 150 
A.L.R. 916. 


™Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., v. McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc., 7 Cir., 146 F. 2d 171. 
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2) This right is based upon state- 
ment of reasons for labeling an em- 
ployer “unfair” and/or the existence of 
a bona fide labor controversy—decided 
in two other cases. 

3) “Unfair” is libelous per se—but 
this one case is least productive of ex- 
planation and the decision was not al- 
lowed as precedent in the most recent 
case. 


> THIS IS THE BACKGROUND FOR 
Paducah Newspapers, Inc. et al. v. 
Wise® where the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in 1951 upheld a lower court 
judgment of $5,000 against the Padu- 
cah Central Labor Union and $1,000 
against the Paducah Sun-Democrat. 
Gerald Wise operated a small res- 
taurant, Wise’s Cream Castle, in Padu- 
cah. He employed a man to clean up 
around the place and one day had him 
paint a two-foot strip around the door, 
a task completed in less than one hour. 
Although the painting job was evi- 
dently offensive to the local painters 


union, neither that union nor the larger 
Central Labor Union contacted Wise to 
notify him of its displeasure. He read 
about it in a July 18, 1950, Sun-Demo-- 
crat advertisement: 


NOTICE 
MEMBERS OF LABOR 
Wise’s Cream Castle 
6th and Jackson Sts. 
and 
Lawrence’s Lunch Stand 
Lovelaceville Road 
ARE UNFAIR TO YOU 
Paducah Central Labor Union 


These were the points stressed by the 
court in making its affirmation of the 
lower court’s action: 

1) “As a general proposition to 
charge a businessman with being ‘un- 
fair’ might well be libelous per se, for 
it is a derogatory term.” 

2) “Libelous statements are not pro- 
tected by the free speech provisions of 
the Constitution.” 


§ Paducah Newspapers, Inc., et al., v. Wise, 247 
S.W. 2d 989. 
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3) Regardless of any lack of vicious 
meaning, charges of “unfair” should 
not be used by labor unions without 
just grounds. 

4) The Emde v. San Joaquin state- 
ment concerning existence of a bona 
fide labor controversy as qualification 
is valid. 

5) A publisher is liable for material 
printed in his newspaper even though 
he contends he thought it to be true. 

It was on the latter point that the 
lone dissent was made. This dissent 
heid that the newspaper acted in good 
faith and should not be subjected to 
liability. 

A writ of certiorari, or review, was 
denied and the case closed—the second 
time that “unfair” was declared libelous 
but the first time a newspaper was 
caught on the short end of the libel 
verdict. 

In the best interest of accuracy, we 
should say the case is almost closed. 
Wise has yet to collect his $5,000 from 
the Central Labor Union since the 
Court of Appeals reversed a lower 
court ruling and held the local Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators & Paper 
Hangers of America was not liable for 
payment.® However, the Sun-Democrat 
has paid its $1,000! 

The Paducah case leads to a pair of 
specific conclusions. It indicates a more 
defamatory meaning of the word “un- 
fair” or its implication—particularly 
since two of the last three cases have 
been found for the plaintiff. And, sec- 
ondly, if its use is to be permitted, an 
accompanying statement of reasons or 
of existence of a labor dispute becomes 
important and imperative. 

It should be noted that the matter of 
what constitutes valid reasons or a 
bona fide labor dispute is also given to 
a jury to decide. And even if the jury 
decides a dispute exists, it might accept 
the more defamatory meaning of “un- 


®*Local Union No. 500 of Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators & Paper Hangers of Amer- 
ica, et al., v. Wise, 269 S.W. 2d 721. 
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fair” in reaching a decision. The in- 
creasing disposition to award high dam- 
ages in bodily injury cases is well 
known. Is it safe to assume there is no 
possibility for greater awards being 
made by a jury for damage to one’s 
business and reputation? 

In examining these cases one general 
factor seems unavoidable. That is the 
middleman’s role played by the news- 
paper in reporting two sides of a con- 
troversy. Feeling runs high in a contro- 
versy and the primary intent of the 
party on one end is getting at the party 
on the other end. Satisfaction is usually 
gained by an injunction. But what hap- 
pens when the one party decides to kill 
two. birds with one stone as in the Pa- 
ducah case? 

While it is difficult to determine the 
overall effect of the Paducah decision— 
there are no known citations of it in 
subsequent cases—one possibility for 
future action can be cited as can one 
definite effect on a single newspaper. 

The Kentucky court, in the Paducah 
decision, quoted from Corpus Juris 
Secundum: 

Defamatory utterances are not within 
the area of constitutionally protected 
speech and writing; and the constitu- 
tional guarantees do not establish an ex- 
emption from the common-law liability 
for libel and slander. 


The latest edition (1956) of Corpus 
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Juris Secundum now quotes the Padu- 
cah opinion—‘“As a general rule de- 
famatory utterances are not within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech 
and writing’—as the first supporting 
case after the lead statement. By such 
means is judicial precedent established 
and enlarged. 

While this possibility for future ac- 
tion is one of speculative nature, cer- 
tainly the effect on the Paducah Sun- 
Democrat policy is very real. Fred 
Paxton, associate editor of the Sun- 
Democrat, recently wrote: 1° 

The effect of the decision on our pol- 
icy is easy to explain: we no longer ac- 
cept ads saying “unfair to labor.” 

That really, of course, is an over- 
simplification. The case has made our 
whole advertising department much 
more conscious of the possibility of libel 
suits. There apparently had been some 
feeling in the advertising department 
that because the ad was signed and paid 
for, the newspaper was not responsible, 
a conclusion demonstrably erroneous. 
This should serve as a warning to 

those in the editorial as well as adver- 
tising departments. Not that it should 
breed fear in the handling of labor 
union material, but that it should again 
illustrate the need for care with an 
awareness of the possible consequences. 
Letter to the author from Fred Paxton, asso- 


ciate editor, Paducah Sun-Democrat, July 16, 
1960. 





“In an historical sense, our journalism has enjoyed a more favorable 


climate in which to work, and a longer uninterrupted period of freedom in 
which to accept responsibility than most other nations, even including the 
Western democracies with their own heritages of freedom. 

“But the structure we want to achieve—the structure of freedom with 
responsibility, of accepting and discharging obligations we enjoy, the lib- 
erty to meet them in our culture—does not automatically erect itself. We 
have to work at it. We have to continue to nurture the concept and to 
implement the process. 

“And I believe the kind of College of Journalism we are recognizing here 
today is one of the chief hopes that we will keep the freedom-with-respon- 
sibility principle alight.”—-Dr. RaLpH D. Casey, professor and director 
emeritus, University of Minnesota School of Journalism, speaking at 
Marquette University, April 1961. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Press in Burma: 
Its Hopes and Problems 


BY MILTON HOLLSTEIN* 


The press of Burma resembles a brawling infant, uninhibited 
and courageous, free of direct governmental control. Poorly 
financed, and with 32 multi-lingual dailies crowding the field in 
the capital city of Rangoon, it represents Burma’s hopes for a 
parliamentary democracy and stability. 





@ BURMA’S PRIME MINISTER U NU 
told the International Press Institute 
last year that “the biggest contribution 
you can undoubtedly make is to spread 
the ideals of democracy and propagate 
its virtues.” * It was a revealing remark, 
for Nu’s own democracy, like those of 
most emergent nations, is searching for 
national cohesion and often regards the 
press as a divisive influence. 

The press of Burma exists as a brawl- 
ing infant in a fluid, overcrowded field 
largely centered in Rangoon, the capi- 
tal. Its impact in the hinterlands is neg- 
ligible and it reaches at best a multi- 
lingual audience that lacks experience 
in democratic processes. The press can 
be checked but not directed by govern- 
ment. It is uninhibited and courageous, 
sometimes to the point of folly. 

The country presents an amalgam of 
the problems facing new states. Al- 
though it had not recovered from the 
_ destructions of World War II it made 
a clean break with colonialism, choos- 
ing to remain outside the British Com- 
monwealth on attainment of independ- 


*The author, an associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Utah, was a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Rangoon during the 
1960-61 academic year. He formerly taught jour- 
nalism at Humboldt State College in California. 


1The Nation, Rangoon, March 25, 1960. 


ence in 1948. Almost immediately it 
was embroiled in bitter civil strife that 
saw the country overrun by insurgents, 
and constitutional democracy tottering 
by 1950. After 10 years of power, the 
dominant and at times repressive Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League split 
into “clean” and “stable” factions in a 
parliamentary crisis. Parliament re- 
sorted to calling in a caretaker govern- 
ment for 17 months.? Since April of 
1960 Burma has been governed by a 
freely-elected administration with an 
overwhelming parliamentary majority. 


A two-party system has developed 
from the AFPFL split, but most of the 
old problems and attitudes persist. The 
government seeks to generate discipline 
and respect for law through National 
Solidarity Associations and the army’s 
psychological warfare division, which 
reach down to the village level in vari- 
ous ways, including broadcasting. Some 
critics of the Burmese scene say pri- 
vately that the Burman’s “charming in- 
souciance” is a reflection not only of 
his stoic Buddhism but also of his in- 
security; one has published a view that 


The only attempt to write an inside story of 
the AFPFL crisis of 1958 is U Sein Win’s The 
Split Story, first serialized in the Guardian, of 
Rangoon, in 1959 and published later in pamphlet 
form. 
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the Burman’s traditional attitude of 
non-involvement in politics stems from 
the nation’s 800 years of absolute mon- 
archy and more than 80 years of colo- 
nial rule.* 

In the relatively serene and insulated 
days before World War II, when Burma 
languished as an administrative part of 
India, the influential segment of the 
Burmese press consisted of four Eng- 
lish-language papers, owned and oper- 
ated by Britons, and four Burmese- 
language papers. The two most presti- 
gious of these were the morning Ran- 
goon Gazette, founded in 1861, and 
the Rangoon Times, an evening paper 
founded in 1858. The English field was 
rounded out by the Daily News and 
Exchange Gazette. The vernacular pa- 
pers were the Sun (1911), New Light 
of Burma (1919), Progress (1938) and 
Deedok (1935). The vernacular pa- 
pers were fervently nationalistic, but 
even the English papers had “sympa- 
thetic inclinations toward Burmese as- 
pirations.” ® 

Only two of these, the Sun and New 
Light, continued publication through 
the Japanese invasion and occupation. 
The Times did not resume publication 
after the war. The Gazette passed to a 
partnership that operates the plant as a 
modern, first-rate printing house, but 
with the paper itself suspended. Deedok 
was owned by U Ba Choe, who became 
Minister of Information in the provi- 
sional cabinet of General Aung San in 
1947. U Ba Choe perished when most 
of the cabinet members were assassi- 
nated with Aung San the same year, 
and his paper perished with him. The 
Sun was owned by U Saw, a dominant 


* Maung Maung Gyi, “Thoughts on Burmese 
Political Traditions,” the Nation, July 15, 1960. 

‘Early Burmese press history is incomplete and 
apocryphal. U Htin Gyi, chief editor of the 
Burma Translation Society, is attempting a defini- 
tive study although many irreplaceable records 
were destroyed during and immediately after 
World War II. A good short account is U Ba 
Than, “The Press—Earlier Newspapers in Bur- 
ma,” in Burmese Yearbook 1957-58 (Rangoon: 
Students Press). 

5S. Chatterjie, “Sidelights of a Journalist’s 
Life,” the Burman, Rangoon, Nov. 15, 1960. 
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figure in Burmese politics and Aung 
San’s political rival. U Saw was hanged 
for plotting the cabinet murders and 
the Sun, plagued by other problems as 
well, set ingloriously in 1948. 


> A YEAR AFTER THE WAR 56 NEWS- 
papers had sprung up. Because of the 
scarcity of machinery and newsprint, a 
lack of managerial experience and the 
hardships of the insurrection crisis, only 
a dozen survived by 1950. Noteworthy 
among these were Bama Khit, vernacu- 
lar paper set up by the Japanese 
and taken over in 1945 by U On 
Khin. The Nation was founded in 1948 
by U Law Yone and U Kyaw Min as 
an English-language daily and quickly 
became pre-eminent in its field. The 
New Times of Burma originated as the 
Liberator, with the post-liberation Brit- 
ish military government, in 1945, and 
published in English. Later it was 
bought by U Tin Tut, a prime mover in 
Burma’s fight for independence, who 
served both as editor of the paper and 
as Foreign Secretary, later becoming 
Brigadier of the Home Guard. He was 
assassinated by a bomb in front of his 
office in 1948, after which ownership 
of the paper fell into dispute between 
his widow and his son-in-law. The New 
Times folded in August 1960. 


Today 32 dailies are produced in 
Rangoon. Three are in English, seven 
in Indian and Pakistani languages, six 
in Chinese and the rest in Burmese. 
Five Burmese papers are published in 
Mandalay, Burma’s second city, but 
have no pretensions of being national 
dailies. Four inconsequential papers ap- 
pear in Moulmein. Some small weeklies 
also are published. One such is a mime- 
ographed paper produced in Kaleymyo 
for distribution in the remote Chin 
Hills adjoining India. But the influen- 
tial press is confined to Rangoon, which 
has trebled in population to nearly a 
million since the war, glutted by folk 
fleeing rebellions in the countryside. 

Burma has a system of free but not 
universal or compulsory education, and 
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literacy is generally averaged at 60% 
in a nation of nearly 21 million popula- 
tion, although it is probably higher in 
the Irrawaddy plain of Burma proper 
where people are most politically articu- 
late and state schooling comes closer to 
meeting needs. 

The reach of the press also is limited 
by wage levels and language problems, 
as well as difficulties of delivery to the 
hill districts. A newspaper that sells for 
25 pyas (five cents), as most do, would 
cost one-eighth of the daily salary of 
most workers. Newspapers, therefore, 
are read extensively in tea houses, and 
are shared. The multiplicity of lan- 
guages permits many papers to function 
but few to flourish and brakes the cir- 
culations even of the best minority lan- 
guage papers. In use among Burma’s 
50 ethnic groups are six basic indige- 
nous languages and various frontier 
languages in addition to Burmese, which 
now is the official language. English is 
taught beginning with middle school, is 
understood by most educated persons, 
and is the language of commerce. Chi- 
nese is used by about 300,000 persons 
and Hindustani and other Indian lan- 
guages by 700,000 more. 

The vernacular and English papers 
largely support the basic policies of the 
government: Burmanization (exclusion 
of foreigners) of trade; positive neu- 
trality in international affairs; national- 
ization aiming toward the establishment 
of a socialist welfare state. The papers 
differ, sometimes sharply, on certain 
domestic issues, such as the question of 
making Buddhism the state religion, 
and especially on personalities and 
means. Each of the two dominant and 
two subordinate political parties either 
maintains its Own press or supports 
those that are in tune with party views. 


IN RANGOON THE VERNACULAR PA- 
pers can be grouped roughly into four 
categories. Dailies that lean strongly to 
political parties are National Daily 
(formerly Khit Thitsa), bought in 1960 
from a tobacco magnate by U Hla Tun 
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Phyu, a member of Parliament of the 
Arakanese National United Organiza- 
tion and supporter of U Nu; Mandaing, 
official newspaper of the AFPFL, which 
has slipped dramatically in prestige and 
circulation since the split; Botataung, 
which sedulously follows the line of the 
pro-communist National United Front; 
Pyidaungsu, which denies any direct 
connection with U Nu’s Pyidaungsu or 
Union Party but is in debt to the All 
Burma Peasants Organization branch 
loyal to that party, Meedoke espoused 
the cause of the Burma Trade Unions 
Congress, which is allied to the AFPFL. 
The paper suspended early in 1961 af- 
ter only a year of existence even though 
the AFPFL bought part of its press run 
for free distribution.® 

Personal organs include Htoon, the 
creation of U Tun Pe, a distinguished 
journalist but one whose high-flown 
language is almost incomprehensible. 
U Tun Pe was Information Minister 
before breaking with U Nu in 1953. 
Tribune is edited by U Po Chein, an- 
other pioneer Burmese journalist. Re- 
porter was founded as an anti-commu- 
nist and anti-U Nu paper by U Ohn 
Myint, who had been chief editor of 
the Nation. 

The paper Oway was bought by 
friends for U Nyo Mya, a pre-war stu- 
dent associate of Aung San who wrote 
a famous diatribe against University of 
Rangoon authorities. U Nyo Mya was 
elected to Parliament on the Pyidaungsu 
ticket in 1960 and has taken less inter- 
est in the paper, although he has de- 
nied reports of its sale to an organiza- 
tion of Burmese monks. In early 
AFPFL days the Oway plant was twice 
smashed by mobs and it has been em- 
broiled in libel suits. Candid is a hobby 
paper owned by a tobacco industrialist 
and Pyi Kyaw is owned by a family 
group and struggles along with perhaps 
1,000 circulation. 

Probably none of the personal or 
party papers commands a circulation of 


* Meedoke, Rangoon, Jan. 4, 1961. 
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more than about 6,000, although even 
the Trade Ministry and government 
registration authority have no audited 
figures on average paid circulations. 

The conservative group is the most 
stable. It is represented by Bama Khit, 
New Light and Hanthawaddy. The 
Han*hawaddy Press, still one of Ran- 
goon’s leading job printers, was founded 
in 1889 by a Briton and passed to U 
Nyunt, whose family still controls it. 
The present daily, however, is a post- 
war product. The sensational group in- 
cludes three bouncy dailies: the Mirror, 
the brightest and most enterprising of 
the vernacular newspapers, which claims 
the lead in circulation with 25,000; the 
Rangoon Daily, which is not far behind; 
and Red Star, which lives precariously 
from street sales as Rangoon’s only ex- 
isting Burmese-language evening news- 
paper. (The red star symbolized Bur- 
mese resistance to the Japanese.) Mir- 
ror and Rangoon Daily have a leftist 
slant. 

Five of the six Chinese newspapers 
are pronouncedly pro-Peiping and the 
sixth, Freedom Pao, pro-Kuomintang. 
Two each of the Indian-language pa- 
pers are in Tamil, Urdu and Telegu, 
and one is in Hindi. All have limited 
appeal and limited finances. The Urdu 
Duar-E-Jadeed is the organ of the or- 
thodox Moslem Priests Association of 
Burma; Daily Parwaz is edited and op- 
erated by a hardware merchant who 
cheerfully absorbs its monthly losses. 


V> THE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE FIELD IS 
the most influential and affluent be- 
cause it appeals to Burmans in govern- 
ment and commerce and to the foreign 
community. Its language is direct 
whereas Burmese encourages vagueness 
and indirection. But here only the 
Guardian challenges the Nation, which 
has arrived at a sedate middle age, as 
the Burma press goes, but is still noted 
for the beauty and vigor of U Law 
Yone’s frequent editorials. A third 
daily, the Burman, is strongly Buddhist 
but unstable and little read. 
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The Guardian is the most note- 
worthy of the many papers that have 
appeared in the past decade. It was es- 
tablished in 1956 by a scholar and law- 
yer, Dr. Maung Maung, who had suc- 
ceeded in 1953 with an English-lan- 
guage monthly magazine, also called 
the Guardian. The Guardian newspaper 
was heavily in debt to Myawaddi, the 
army magazine on whose presses it was 
printed, and was down to 1,400 copies 
a day when Dr. Maung Maung per- 
suaded U Sein Win to leave the chief 
editorship of the Nation to become edi- 
tor of a “neutral, anti-communist pa- 
per.” This apparent contradiction in 
terms is explained by U Sein Win as 
meaning the paper is not necessarily 
pro-West merely because it is in Eng- 
lish. Given an absolutely free hand to 
manage and edit the Guardian, U Sein 
Win told stockholders not to expect 
dividends for at least five years. The 
Guardian is still in debt to Myawaddi, 
but does not consider itself necessarily 
pro-army. Its circulation spurted to 
about 14,000 immediately after the 
army-dominated caretaker government 
took charge, however, and denials have 
not entirely relieved suspicion that it is 
influenced by army officials. 

U Sein Win transformed the paper 
into the most energetic and fearless in 
the Union, dug for government news 
and hit back editorially against what he 
considered the government’s hush-hush 
policies. He fought the ad-packed Na- 
tion by rationing advertising space to 
30%. When the government barred his 
reporters from covering the Burmese- 
Chinese border demarcation teams in 
1960 he hit back by refusing all gov- 
ernment advertising. His vigorous prob- 
ing and commenting found him facing 
three criminal charges in late 1960 and 
in January 1961 he was jailed for three 
weeks. But the newspaper, with the 
largest and best paid staff in the Union, 
continued publishing with no apparent 
change in editorial policy. 

In addition to the Guardian maga- 
zine and Myawaddi, major periodicals 
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of general interest published in Ran- 
goon are Shumawa, which has a leftist 
slant, and Thwe-Tauk. Thaukkya is a 
magazine of kumor and political satire 
published by the Mirror. A number of 
limited-interest periodicals and movie 
fan magazines also appear. Myawaddi’s 
estimated 40,000 copies monthly is the 
top circulation figure in the country. 


W wiTH RARE EXCEPTIONS LIKE THE 
Guardian, editorial production of a 
Burmese newspaper devolves upon two 
or three persons, the “responsible edi- 
tor” and his immediate assistants. Copy 
is written, edited and sometimes trans- 
lated by four or five subeditors. Most 
Burmese papers employ half a dozen 
reporters, few of whom have more than 
a high school education or working 
command of English. One of these is 
assigned to the Burma Reporters Asso- 
ciation clubrooms in the Rangoon Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Building. There 
anyone who wishes to make a statement 
to the press may appear. Others cover 
police, courts, Parliament and general 
assignments. The BRA _ exemplifies 
“pack reporting” at its worst but is tol- 
erated by a press where hard news is 
notoriously spoonfed. The practice 
arose in 1950 because of difficulties of 
newsgathering during the insurrection 
crisis of that period. The BRA has a 
counterpart organization in Mandalay. 

Pay is low but not remarkably so by 
Burmese standards, where the majority 
of University of Rangoon graduates 
earn less than Kyats 400 a month ($80) 
three years after taking their degrees. 
Beginning reporters may start as low as 
K.80 ($16), but most begin with no 
formal instruction or practice in news- 
gathering. A customary cost of living 
sipend and travel allowance may double 
the basic wage. Top basic pay for a 
chief editor is about K.800 a month 
($160); subeditor K.500 ($100) and 
reporter K.250 ($50). 

The modest pay encourages a re- 
porter to work for three or four papers, 
usually by saving some stories exclu- 
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sively for his primary employer. The 
Indian-language papers, and some oth- 
ers, have no local reporting staffs, but 
rely heavily on offerings by reporters 
attached to other papers. 

Since editors are still inclined to de- 
fine newsgathering in terms of a per- 
petual struggle, reporters by and large 
are an undisciplined lot, although the 
BRA does offer some rudimentary sense 
of professionalism (e.g., “Should ac- 
tion be taken against reporters who 
drink at parties?”). Only a few editors 
profess any interest in university gradu- 
ates as staff members, and the gradu- 
ates themselves almost invariably aim 
toward the prestige and security of gov- 
ernment service and have little stomach 
for the low esteem and travails of the 
reporter. 

On the larger papers a reporter may 
serve an apprenticeship. Bama Khit 
cubs cover “quarters”—outlying sec- 
tions of the city—and telephone in tips. 
The Guardian is the only newspaper 
offering regular instruction to its staff, 
through Friday morning classes. Some 
reporters attended a highly successful 
journalism course offered by the Burma 
Translation Society, but these classes 
closed when the government withdrew 
its BTS subsidy in 1959. Government 
funds then helped establish a graduate 
diploma course in journalism at the 
University of Rangoon from 1959 
through 1961. Sections were taught in 
Burmese and English, the latter by Ful- 
bright lecturers. But few of its students 
came from the working press and not 
many others went into newspaper work. 

All newspapers maintain some string- 
ers, and some claim as many as 200 
throughout the Union. One stringer 
usually works for several papers and 
often doubles as circulation agent. His 
pay, at about $1 a column, is infre- 
quently remitted and he is untrained 
and usually unskilled. 


V> VERNACULAR PAPERS RUN FROM 16 
to 20 tabloid-size pages daily, and dis- 
play advertising ranges from virtually 
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none in the marginal papers to about 
25%. Page one invariably is given over 
to local news and in the popular papers 
foreign news may occupy the center 
spread or as little as a single page. 

Virtually all papers subscribe to 
Agence France-Presse and Reuters and 
a few to United Press International. 
The Associated Press of America no 
longer has a Rangoon office but the 
Nation receives AP news directly by 
radioprinter. Other agencies circulate 
mimeographed releases three to five 
times a day by messenger and to Ludu, 
a Mandalay paper, once a day by air 
through the paper’s Rangoon bureau. 
The larger embassies circulate news 
bulletins but the larger papers are chary 
of picking up much from them except 
stories relating to Asians. Except for 
those of the Chinese Hsin Hua service, 
all dispatches must be translated by the 
non-English-language papers. Most pick 
up verbatim the headlines provided by 
the news services. 

Burma has had no domestic news 
service since the Burma Press Syndi- 
cate folded. It originated in 1948 as a 
cooperative of several important papers 
and leadership was provided by Bama 
Khit. For a time the government oper- 
ated the BPS and early in the 1950s its 
News Board distributed the Reuters file. 
Plans to appoint domestic and foreign 
correspondents did not materialize and 
neither does any Burmese newspaper 
have even a single news correspondent 
abroad. 

Leaders, or editorials, usually are 
written by the responsible editor but 
even papers like Hanthawaddy occa- 
sionally accept contributed editorials. 
Most papers carry columns written un- 
der pseudonyms, many contributed by 
non-staffers. The more popular and 
more satirical of these have a loyal fol- 
lowing. Crime news is featured by al- 
most all papers and reported with un- 
bridled gusto and—despite Burma’s 
criminal libel laws—without qualifica- 
tion in imputing guilt. Gratuitous com- 
ments abound in straight news stories. 
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Most papers carry satirical cartoons 
and the popular ones use many pic- 
tures. The Guardian, for the past year 
or more, has featured a comic strip 
written by U Sein Win, its editor. Most 
illustrations are staff originated but 
trading of pictures is common. Burma 
is not a member of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention and many pictures are 
copied outright without credit lines 
from foreign journals. 


¥ IMPORTS OF GOODS ARE REGULATED 
by the Trade Ministry through licenses 
on a quota system to conserve foreign 
exchange and relatively few imported 
consumer goods are within the purchas- 
ing power of most Burmese. Few Bur- 
mese-made goods are manufactured or 
advertised. Two advertising agencies 
control the bulk of non-government ads 
and most of these are placed in the two 
leading English-language and four or 
five vernacular papers. The English- 
language papers maintain an ad rate of 
from K.8 to K.12 an inch ($1.60 to 
$2.40), or about double what any ver- 
nacular paper can charge. Advertising 
is chiefly for tobacco, movie houses, 
medicinal and beauty aids and travel 
lines. 


The stranglehold on imports restricts 
the flow of newsprint. Burma has no 
newsprint mills although means of us- 
ing indigenous Burmese products such 
as straw, bamboo and grass have been 
explored by the Union of Burma Ap- 
plied Research Institute. The army’s 
Defense Services Institute hopes to es- 
tablish several small mills to be bought 
from Red China, each capable of man- 
ufacturing about six tons a day. When 
the U Nu government assumed office in 
April 1960 most imports were sus- 
pended and it was not until late October 
that newsprint import licenses again 
were made available, although some al- 
lotments were permitted entry as a 
stopgap measure. Meanwhile paper 
prices doubled, newspapers resorted to 
buying on the black market or borrow- 
ing and it was feared that some presses 
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might have to shut down entirely. The 
Trade Minister’s proposal to place 
newsprint under open general license, 
which would have meant virtually un- 
restricted imports, was rejected by the 
cabinet. 


The government’s advertisements of 
tenders and announcements, and the 
like, make survival possible for a num- 
ber of the smaller papers. The Burman, 
which boasts it once enjoyed a circula- 
tion of 13,000 but now has perhaps a 
quarter that number, gets K.1,000 
($200) a day from government ads, 
more than from any other source, al- 
though the rate is lower than for gen- 
eral display ads. The perils of such 
patronage have been recognized by the 
various political parties, which have 
formed a Parliamentary Democracy 
Promotion Committee to consider 
abuses of privileges by the party in 
power. 

With the possible exception of the 
Reuters commercial service, no interna- 
tional news service could exist in 
Burma without government support. 
The government takes 15 copies of 
each file for its offices and for the gov- 
ernment-operated Burma Broadcasting 
Service. 


It is still possible to start a competi- 
tive newspaper in Burma with a small 
capital investment. Equipment is scanty 
and obsolescent and the smaller print 
shops are scarcely above the cottage 
level. Khit Thitsa’s entire shop and 
other assets were sold in 1960 for a 
reported K.50,000 ($10,000). 

On the other hand, Bama Khit has a 
small roller-type rotary press and stere- 
otyping equipment bought from West 
Germany and valued at close to $100,- 
000. The Mirror and Nation have web- 
perfecting flatbed presses and the Na- 
tion planned to install a new press that 
would print simultaneous issues in Bur- 
mese and English. Presses generally are 
adequate to the current needs of most 
papers, but they impose serious restric- 
tion on expansion. Oway, with a nor- 
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mal run of fewer than 6,000 copies, 
was so outspoken before the election 
that its run jumped to 35,000 and it 
could meet the demand only by printing 
on borrowed presses. 

The Monotype machine, capable of 
casting the 900-plus characters required 
by the Burmese script, has been suc- 
cessfully introduced but only the larger 
commercial shops and Hanthawaddy 
and Bama Khit have been able to af- 
ford them. The Nation has two typeset- 
ting machines but much of its type is 
still hand set. Each newspaper employs 
three or four times as many composi- 
tors as editorial workers and they work 
day and night shifts composing and dis- 
tributing type. In the Urdu-language 
shops scribes handletter the Arabic 
characters on pre-ruled sheets of litho- 
graphing paper, using a special ink, 
with the copy subsequently being etched 
under pressure onto marble lithograph- 
ing stones, then placed directly on the 
flatbed press. 


¥> BURMA’S PRESS HAS NEVER SUF- 
fered overt prior censorship since the 
final British annexation of 1885 except 
during the Japanese occupation, and 
even then the press kept up a mild and 
surreptitious criticism because Burmese 
lends itself easily to plays on words. 
By the standards of southeast Asia it is 
more than semi-free. But the threat to 
press freedom is both real and potential. 

Burma’s constitution of 1947 pro- 
vides a guarantee of a free press, “sub- 
ject to law, public order and morality.” 
This phrase often has been construed 
by Parliament to restrict freedoms in 
the name of protecting the fundamental 
rights of citizens. Three press acts are 
regarded as not incompatible with the 
constitutional guarantee.’ They are the 
Press (Registration) Act of 1867, which 
requires registration but imposes no 
real restrictions, being identical with 
the act India has held to be constitu- 


*Alan Gledhill, “Fundamental Rights in Bur- 
ma,” Burma Law Institute Journal, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1960. 
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tional; * the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act of 1931, passed by the British co- 
lonial government to require deposits 
of security against threat of closure for 
publishing seditious and other offend- 
ing articles;® and the Printers and Pub- 
lishers (Registration) Act of 1959, 
which set up another registration au- 
thority and aims chiefly at preventing 
newspapers from being used by foreign 
interests. 

The three acts were to be combined 
by the August 1961 session of Parlia- 
ment. 

In addition there are a number of 
statutory regulations, almost all re- 
tained from the India Acts of colonial 
days, governing seditious writings, libels 
against heads of foreign states, foment- 
ing dissension between classes and the 
like. Fair comment is permitted and 
provision is made for appeals to the 
High Court. 

The present government has taken 
an increasingly narrow and stringent 
view of the Official Secrets Act and has 
seen fit to punish publication of any 
item that “constitutes a purpose preju- 
dicial to the safety or interests of the 
state.” Premature disclosure of any 
government information—generally in- 
terpreted to mean publication in ad- 
vance of release of such information by 
the government—could be regarded as 
a violation, and the government has 


’ Durga Das Basu, “Constitutional Protection 
of Civil Rights in India,” Journal of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists (The Hague: Vol. 
1, No. 2, Spring-Summer 1958). 

*The act went into effect in October 1931, a 
month before Saya San and other rebel leaders 
were hanged for waging war against the Crown. 
The “Saya San rebellion” broke out in December 
1930, ostensibly as a protest against a capitation 
tax. An account is given in Maung Maung, 
Burma’s Constitution (The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1958). In India the passage of the act co- 
incided with Gandhi’s organization of mass dis- 
obedience. For the impact on Burma of these 
events in India see Maurice Collis, Trials in 
Burma (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1938), 
Ch. 4. Nine offenses are enumerated in the act, 
covering articles that incite, encourage or express 
approval of acts of violence or tend directly or 
indirectly to bring the government, its agents or 
processes, into disrepute, or to foment strife be- 
tween classes of persons. 
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shown less concern over what informa- 
tion was published than about how and 
why that information found its way to 
a newspaper publishing it. 

Considerable control is exercised over 
other means of expression. The Public 
Order and Preservation Act (POPA) 
permits indefinite detention of persons 
suspected of engaging in, or about to 
engage in, subversive activity. An act 
governs gatherings and mass entertain- 
ments. The government is paternalistic 
toward the domestic film industry and 
censors all films through a 21-member 
board. The sole broadcasting authority 
is a government monopoly which, by 
the government’s own admission, at 
least formerly served as a party propa- 
ganda organ.'° The psychological war- 
fare division uses one of the two Burma 
Broadcasting Service bands. 

Offsetting these restrictions are a 
background of Anglo-Saxon laws, more 
permissive than in most colonial gov- 
ernments, interpreted by an independent 
judiciary; ** experimentation with a free 
press for 16 years since the ordeal of 
the Japanese era and for 13 since inde- 
pendence; and the almost obsessive na- 
tional desire to achieve democracy and 
the rule of law.'? The Burma Journal- 
ists Association in Rangoon and Upper 
Burma Journalists Association in Man- 
dalay have been willing to fight for an 


% Is Trust Vindicated? (Rangoon: Union of 
Burma Information Ministry, 1960), p. 444. 

11The base of Burma’s judicial system is the 
village headman’s court, empowered to try petty 
cases, and the apex is the High Court and Su- 
preme Court. The Supreme Court has final appel- 
late power but does not usually hear criminal 
cases. “The ideal of the independence of the ju- 
diciary and the rule of law has been a fixed and 
shining beacon on the shifting scene in Burma. 
The judges so far have been men who are 
steeped in the democratic tradition.” Maung 
Maung, loc. cit., Ch. 8. 

12Qne foreign observer speculated before the 
split that the free press may have been tolerated 
“partly because the government is conscious of 
the constitutionally expressed declaration of the 
‘right of citizens to express freely their convic- 
tions and opinions,’ slightly self-conscious in its 
frequent adumbrations of democracy, and also 
conscious of its now unchallengeable authority 
throughout Burma.’’ Hugh Tinker, The Union of 
Burma, 2nd ed. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959). 
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enlargement of press freedom and it 
was largely at the behest of the BJA 
that the amalgamation of the press acts 
was considered. 

The caretaker government of Gen- 
eral Ne Win took a no-nonsense atti- 
tude toward the press under its man- 
date to restore order and make free 
elections possible. Under Ne Win, army 
officers were attached to various minis- 
tries, some as policy directors, although 
they functioned under Parliament with- 
in the constitutional framework. In the 
strict sense, the government was not a 
military one nor a dictatorship, and it 
voluntarily relinquished power. It did 
move effectively and sometimes ruth- 
lessly to crack down on rebels, clean up 
Rangoon in the most literal sense and 
energize the ministries. In the Informa- 
tion Ministry a new Publications Scru- 
tiny Section reviewed publications and 
recommended legal action after warn- 
ing papers that matter they printed 
“tended to disturb the peace.” ** Unlike 
U Nu, who also is Information Minis- 
ter, General Ne Win personally re- 
mained aloof from the press—he held 
only one press conference and then 
stalked out of it in anger. But the Min- 
istry itself maintained close liaison with 
newspapers. 

An Emergency Provisions (Amend- 
ment) Act passed during the 1950 in- 
surrection crisis was beefed up with an 
amendment that permitted the govern- 
ment to seal presses for sedition, for 
publication of matter affecting the mo- 
rale of the armed forces or government 
or giving rise to a breach of discipline 
or promoting enmity between classes of 
citizens. Four vernacular dailies that 
had urged conciliation with the insur- 
gents were warned, then cited for spe- 
cific articles, and shut down. They 
were the Mirror, Rangoon Daily, Bota- 
taung and Path. A complaint also was 
brought against the editors of Red Star 
for speculating that General Ne Win 
might retire. Ludu suspended volun- 


13 Js Trust Vindicated?, p. 440. 
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tarily after its chief editor was arrested. 
All the papers were released, however, 
by the higher courts on appeal and all 
but Path resumed publication in 1960. 
The provision for confiscating presses 
has been repealed but the 1950 act it- 
self remains in force. “Thakadoe,” a 
popular columnist for New Light, was 
jailed four months for sedition after 
mocking the government, his appeal 
being dismissed. 

U Nu before and since regaining the 
premiership pledged toleration of all 
dissent and urged constructive criticism. 
After a six-month honeymoon, how- 
ever, the government began “warning” 
newspapers about printed reports it con- 
sidered mischievous—particularly those 
suggesting dissent between parties. The 
Guardian was the most persistent in re- 
porting and commenting on tensions 
within U Nu’s Union Party and be- 
tween the Union and AFPFL parties. 
Within a six-week period late in 1960 
the government charged the Guardian 
and U Sein Win, its editor, under three 
acts. U Sein Win was cited under the 
Emergency Provisions Act of 1950, the 
Official Secrets Act and the Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act. His trial un- 
der the Emergency Provisions Act was 
still unconcluded in spring 1961. 

Burma’s press serves an underdevel- 
oped nation lately under colonial domi- 
nation, ravaged by war and occupation 
and beset with the complex of prob- 
lems of the emergent state. Physically 
the press is primitive by western stand- 
ards. It is subject to many restraints 
that must be evaluated in the light of 
the government’s attempt to achieve 
stability and cohesion. Because it does 
not saturate the outlands, even the ef- 
fective press of Rangoon may not do 
much immediately to encourage na- 
tional consciousness. But in ventilating 
the acts of government, and as loyal 
opposition, it does contribute to Bur- 
ma’s search for parliamentary democ- 
racy. If it can remain free it may yet 
point the way for other nations taking 
the long road up from absolutism. 
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Mass Magazine Phenomenon: 
the German "Illustrierte" 
BY SHERILYN C. 


BENNION* 








W NINE GERMAN MAGAZINES ARE RE- 
affirming weekly that a diet of glamour 
and violence, seasoned liberally with 
sex, is what brings increasing numbers 
of readers to mass magazines. 

The periodicals which rely on this 
recipe are the Illustrierten.1 Although 
this term means “illustrateds” and can 
apply to any illustrated magazine, it 
usually refers to the small group of 
general-circulation illustrated weekly 
magazines which have as their major 
fare simplified news, glimpses into the 
private lives of film stars and royalty, 
and serial romantic novels. 

A combination of technical advances 
and unprecedented numbers of readers 
from the social middle classes brought 
about the rise of the first German illus- 
trated magazines in the early 19th cen- 
tury. 

The real ancestors of the modern /I- 
lustrierten, however, were weeklies 
founded during the 1880's. They were 
composed mainly of illustrated news 
stories but added a few novels and hu- 
man interest features as supplementary 
material. 

Between 1923 and 1928, a group of 
illustrated magazines were founded 
which were even more akin to the 
modern Jilustrierten. 


But it was only after World War II 


*Mrs. Bennion writes of the German IlIlustrier- 
ten largely on the basis of a personal familiarity 
with them formed as a Fulbright student in Ger- 
many in 1957-58. She is a graduate student in 
journalism at Syracuse University. Research for 
this article was done in a graduate seminar con- 
ducted by Prof. Roland E. Wolseley. 

1The singular form is Illustrierte, the plural 
Illustrierten. 


and the end of press licensing by the 
Allied occupation powers that the //lus- 
trierten took on their present character. 


W> NINE MAJOR “ILLUSTRIERTEN” NOW 
dominate the field in the west German 
Federal Republic. During the first quar- 
ter of 1960, their circulations ranged 
from 112,350 to 1,366,239. Since then, 
one has reached 1,400,000. 

It has been reported that 44% of the 
55 million population of the Federal 
Republic read one or more of these 
magazines. 

The circulation leader, Stern, is pub- 
lished in Hamburg and edited by Henri 
Nannen. Since its contents are so simi- 
lar to the contents of all other J/lustrier- 
ten, the question of why it has sur- 
passed the others is a puzzling one. It 
has been suggested that Editor Nannen 
just has the sort of “hysterical tempera- 
ment” needed to run an JIlustrierte. 

He claims his magazine eventually 
reaches 12 million readers, largely be- 
cause of a unique recirculation device 
called the Lesezirkel (reading circle). 

The Illustrierten take a prominent 
place among the magazines circulated 
by these reading circles, which purchase 
2,500,000 magazines each week, pack 
various assortments of them together in 
folders, and deliver the folders to read- 
ing circle subscribers. 

Subscribers may be individuals, res- 
taurants, hotels or professional people 
who use them in waiting rooms. Those 
who pay top subscription rates get the 
folder when the magazines in it are 
new. The next week, folders are passed 
on to readers who pay slightly less for 
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subscriptions, and so on. The average 
folder is in use for 12 weeks. 

The Illustrierten are circulated 
throughout West Germany, and in some 
other countries, as well, even including 
the United States. The actual reader- 
ship is far greater than the circulation 
figures in some of those countries, as it 
is in the Netherlands, for example, be- 
cause there the same sort of reading 
circle distribution is made as in Ger- 
many itself. 


Y INDICATIONS ARE THAT BOTH CIRCU- 
lation and advertising revenues of the 
Illustrierten are growing. They have in- 
spired imitators in both general and 
specialized magazine fields. 

The Jilustrierten are true mass maga- 
zines. They have achieved circulations 
unmatched by any other type of Ger- 
man magazine by catering to the mass 
appetites for simplified news, “inside in- 
formation on celebrities, and romantic 
fiction—all vividly and profusely illus- 
trated. 

Ranging in size from 10x13” to 
11”x144%z” (the American Life is 
1042”x13%2”), they are printed by the 
gravure method, with both layout and 
typography skillfully handled. 


Advertisements occupied an average 
of 46% of the space in 25 magazines 
studied for this report. Ads are well de- 
signed and often include the only parts 
of the magazines, aside from the cov- 
ers, to be printed in four-color process, 
as some are. 

Editors seem to be well aware of the 
importance of eye-catching covers for 
newsstand sales success. The covers of 
22 of the 25 issues studied featured 
starlets, feminine royalty or models. 

Inside, too, glamorous females are 
encountered at every turn. A continuing 
feature of Neue Illustrierte, for ex- 
ample, is titled, “Women Worth Writ- 
ing About.” Among those chosen for 
exhaustive treatment have been the wife 
of King Baudoin of Belgium, Marilyn 
Monroe, Hedda Hopper, Lana Turner 
and Anna Magnani. 
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The type of fiction used by Illustrier- 
ten is indicated by some typical titles: 
“Night of Temptation,” “We’ll Talk of 
Children Later,” “Love Has the Right 
of Way,” and “Love Isn’t Child’s Play.” 

One editor states that these continued 
features are decisive for sales success. 


Ve MOVING ON TO “NEWS” STORIES, 
here are sample headlines appearing in 
October 1960, relating to the United 
Nations meeting in New York: “The 
Circus of Manhattan,” “The Duel over 
Three Billion Souls,” “The War of the 
Summit” and “The Worst Show on 
Earth.” 


Systematic treatment of medical top- 
ics was given by those of the magazines 
devoting a weekly column to “health.” 
One column treated the subject, “You 
and Your Liver.” A feature told of a 
physician in Bucharest who had discov- 
ered how to remain young while grow- 
ing old. 

Advice on beauty, fashions and per- 
sonality improvement usually is in- 
cluded as a weekly feature, or in an- 
swers to questions supposedly sent in 
by readers. 

Puzzles, contests and horoscopes are 
used by all of the magazines. Articles 
on criminal cases and trials also are 
common. 

Although the ZJllustrierten are proud 
of their crusades and exposés, subjects 
for these are carefully chosen, so that 
the majority of the readers will be sure 
to agree with the stand taken by the 
magazines. Social problems of real sig- 
nificance are either avoided or treated 
in a superficial way. 

Cartoons, jokes and sketches are used 
to enliven those pages devoted mainly 
to text and advertisements. In most 
such instances, the humor is neither 
subtle nor sophisticated. One cartoon 
shows a much-decorated officer telling 
a companion at a cocktail party, “This 
medal has absolutely no significance— 
I wear it only to hide a grease spot.” 

The proportions of the various types 
of material used vary from magazine to 
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magazine and from issue to issue of 
the same magazine. In general, how- 
ever, a preponderance of space in the 
copies analyzed went to features on 
stars, royalty and other celebrities. 

Taking second place in most of the 
magazines was fiction, and third place 
went most often to news and news fea- 
tures. 

As late as 1952, indications were 
that the ZJllustrierten took definite po- 
litical stands. But no evidence of this 
was found in issues of 1960. A German 
writer says the magazines gain the ap- 
proval of more readers by being politi- 
cally unaffiliated. He adds that an JIlus- 
trierte is a business, so far as its pub- 
lisher is concerned, and business rules 
govern its management. 


Yt COMPLAINTS ABOUT CONTENTS OF 
the magazines led to the establishment 
of a self-censorship council in 1957. 
Composed of members from church 
groups, family and youth organizations, 
and including government officials and 
publishers, the council passes judgment 
only on material already published. It 
seems to have had small influence in 
directing the Illustrierten toward re- 
spectability. 

The Illustrierte is certainly not the 
kind or quality of magazine one would 
care to see gain a foothold and multiply 
in the United States. It has, however, 
developed techniques and policies that 
American editors might conceivably 
adopt. 

These include: 

1) Use of Reading Circles. This re- 
circulation device provides subscribers 
with folders containing several maga- 
zines, the Illustrierten among them. It is 
a moot question whether the system 
gains new subscribers or more profits 
for the magazines used, but there is no 
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doubt that it widens the readership cir- 
cle and also gives readers opportunity to 
see periodicals that might not otherwise 
come to their attention. 

2) Use of relatively inexpensive, but 
effective, production methods. In spite 
of being printed on inexpensive paper 
and being sold at very low prices, the 
Illustrierten do not give the visual im- 
pression of cheapness which one might 
expect. Much of the illustrative material 
is superbly handled, and every page is 
visually interesting. In Germany, some 
artistic and literary periodicals have 
adapted the format of the Illustrierten 
with considerable success. It might also 
prove suitable for quality magazines in 
the United States. 

3) Keeping a finger on the pulse of 
the reader. The Illustrierten go too far 
in supplying exactly what readers are 
believed to want. But the editor who is 
trying to develop a taste for higher- 
quality periodicals must know how far 
and fast he can go without reaching the 
point of diminishing returns. 


4) Paying attention to covers. Re- 
cent years have brought a sharper reali- 
zation in the United States of the signif- 
icance of cover design, especially for 
newsstand sales, but work still needs to 
be done in this area. The IJllustrierten 
demonstrate that a well-designed and 
eye-appealing cover need not necessarily 
be expensive, 

5) Recognizing that serial features 
may increase circulation. Continued fea- 
tures—both fictional and factual—in the 
Illustrierten arouse and sustain reader 
interest. The possibility that they might 
do the same if adopted more generally 
for higher-class magazines is worth in- 
vestigation. 


It may even be that the Jilustrierte 
provides a clue to a type of “class- 
mass” magazine that might have a 
chance for survival and success in the 
United States. 





“At the UPI Editors and Publishers Conference in June, a delegate said 
he and his publisher would be glad to pay the wire services twice as much 
for better quality and coverage. He estimated that wire services cost a pub- 
lisher only about 3% of his editorial budget.”—Eart J. JOHNSON in UPI 
Reporter. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


History of Public Relations 
Education in the United States 


BY SCOTT M. CUTLIP* 


Against a setting of the growth of public relations theory and 
practice, the author traces the development of college-level in- 
struction from the first “Publicity Methods” course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1920 to the widespread offerings of public 
relations majors and sequences of today. 





Yt AMERICAN PRACTICE OF WHAT WE 
today define as public relations—the 
systematic effort to influence public 
opinion—is older than the nation itself. 
American public relations had its be- 
ginnings in the work of Samuel Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin and their small 


band of resourceful revolutionaries.* 
Like examples of shrewd and skillful 
public relations practice can be traced 
from the Revolution down to the craft’s 
more broadly-based modern beginnings 
in America’s 20th century. 


The years of 1900-17 brought the 
beginnings of American public relations 
as a specialized vocation and more sys- 
tematic efforts to win public favor and 
blunt public antagonisms. This Period 
of the Beginning brought America truly 
national press associations, magazines 
of a million or more circulation, faint 


*This is a revision of a paper presented to the 
Second World Congress of Public Relations in 
Venice, Italy, May 24, 1961. The author is a 
professor of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


1 Philip Davidson, Propaganda and the Ameri- 
can Revolution (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941); John C. Miller, Sam Adams, Pio- 
neer in Propaganda (republished by Stanford 
University Press, 1960); Vernon L. Parrington, 
Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. 1 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1930). 
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flickerings of the motion picture, the 
first counseling firms, and establishment 
of the publicity function in corpora- 
tions, universities and the federal gov- 
ernment.? 


Our participation in World War I, 
1917-18, spawned George Creel’s Com- 
mittee on Public Information which 
dramaticaily demonstrated the power of 
organized publicity on a scale hitherto 
unknown. This period saw the success- 
ful climaxes to organized propaganda 
drives to win national prohibition and 
woman’s suffrage and to restrict immi- 
gration. These propaganda lessons did 
not go unnoticed.* But in these first 20 
years of PR’s modern American his- 
tory there was neither talk nor action 
in the matter of formal training for a 
rapidly growing vocation. 

The Period of the Publicity Boom 
(1920-30) saw the mushrooming of the 
publicity function in corporations and 


2 For one example of such beginnings, see Rob- 
ert Lindsay, This High Name (University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1956), the history of PR in 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

3 George Creel, How We Advertised America 
(Harper, 1920); James Mock and Cedric Larson, 
Words That Won the War (Princeton University 
Press, 1939); Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics 
(Columbia University Press, 1928); Eleanor Flex- 
ner, Century of Struggle (Harvard University 
Press, 1960). 
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in advertising agencies, a sharp increase 
in counseling firms, intensive develop- 
ment of organized fund-raising, and the 
spread of publicity positions to the 
fields of religion and social welfare. 
The competition for publicity was stim- 
ulated by need to create mass markets 
for the products of an expanding indus- 
trial capacity, by the nation’s peak 
number of newspapers, by a broaden- 
ing array of nationally-circulated mag- 
azines, and by development of national 
radio broadcasting and of talking mo- 
tion pictures. The war’s lessons stimu- 
lated widespread efforts to emulate 
Creel’s methods, awakened scholarly 
study of public opinion and propa- 
ganda, and brought the first flood of 
books on these subjects.* 


The first effort to teach publicity 
techniques at the college level came 
shortly after the war. The first course 
to be given, so far as the writer has 
been able to determine, was that taught 
at the University of Illinois in 1920 by 
Jos. F. Wright, the university’s newly- 
appointed publicity director. Wright, a 
veteran collegiate practitioner who re- 
tired a few years ago, was also a prime 
force in building the American College 
Public Relations Association, the field’s 
second oldest professional organization. 
Wright’s course, “Publicity Methods,” 
was taken over in 1927 by Prof. Law- 
rence Murphy who has taught it since 
then. 

Wright, too, knows of no earlier pub- 
licity or public relations course at the 
university level. Wright, retired and liv- 
ing in Florida, recalls that a desire to 
bring prestige to his new calling was the 
prime motive in starting the course at 
Illinois. He writes: * 


*Among the early books were: Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Public Opinion, 1922; H. S. McCauley, 
Getting Your Name in Print, 1922; R. H. Wilder 
and K. L. Buell, Publicity, 1923; Irving Squire 
and Kirtland Wilson, Informing Your Public, 
1924; John C. Long, Public Relations, 1924, The 
latter volume by a veteran practitioner was more 
accurately sub-titled as “Handbook of Publicity.” 

5 Letter from Jos. F. Wright, April 15, 1961. 
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I thought that if more people knew 
that an honest publicity man—at least 
in the educational area—dished out real 
news and not propaganda, the climate 
might be improved, I tried to emphasize 
that everything we sent out had to com- 
pete with news from all over the world. 


Two years later, in 1922, Frank R. 
Elliott introduced a “Publicity” course 
at Indiana University. Like Wright, El- 
liott was a pioneer practitioner, the or- 
ganizer of Indiana University’s news 
bureau.® There is no evidence that these 
courses resulted from practitioner or 
student demand for such training. More 
likely the courses resulted from efforts 
to clothe these new publicity directors 
with faculty status, spread their salary 
costs and, as Wright indicates, bring re-. 
spectability to publicity. It is still quite 
common for the university’s public re- 
lations officer to teach one or two such 
courses in addition to his main duties. 
And for the above reasons. 

The first course titled “Public Rela- 
tions” was that offered in 1923 by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, pioneer practitioner 
who had just written the first public re- 
lations book, Crystallizing Public Opin- 
ion. It was in this landmark book that 
Bernays articulated the mature concept 
of the public relations function as that 
of interpreting the publics to an organi- 
zation, counseling the organization on 
public matters, and interpreting the or- 
ganization to the publics. Bernays 
taught the one-semester credit course 
in the Department of Journalism of 
New York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance for only 
two years. 

The department head, Prof. James 
Melvin Lee, had doubts about the ap- 
peal of a course in something as new 
and unknown as public relations. Pro- 
fessor Lee wrote Bernays under date of 
January 17, 1923:7 


*Letter from Pref. John E. Stempel, Nov. 26 
1960. 


™Letter from E. L. Bernays, Nov. 18, 1960. 
Letter from Prof. James Melvin Lee to Bernays, 
Jan. 17, 1923. 
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I believe that when you announce a 
thing it is a good plan to see it through. 
Obviously, the course the first year will 
not have the matriculation that it doubt- 
less will have after it has been offered 
for one semester, but . . . let’s start it. 
. . . I suggest that you go ahead and 
bring the notice of the course to such 
individuals as you think will be inter- 
ested. ...I think a little notice in 
Editor & Publisher,- Printers’ Ink, etc., 
might help... . 

Typical of the growing demand for 
skilled publicists to build public sup- 
port was that found in the burgeoning 
field of social work and philanthropic 
fund raising. Evart and Mary Swain 
Routzahn, who through their service in 
the Russell Sage Foundation pioneered 
social work public relations, first of- 
fered a course in social work publicity 
in the New York School of Social 
Work in 1923. This course became an 
established part of that school’s cur- 
riculum and drew increasing enroll- 
ment. In 1929, Mrs. Routzahn added a 
second course in “writing and other 
forms of expression.” * 

On the opposite side of the continent 
the University of Oregen first offered a 
course in “Publicity” in 1927-28, taught 
by George Godfrey, that university’s 
public relations officer. Godfrey was a 
colleague and close friend of Ralph D. 
Casey, a journalism teacher with wide 
experience as a newsman and publicist. 
The year before, 1926, Casey had col- 
laborated with another practitioner 
friend of the Pacific Northwest, Glenn 
Quiett, in writing Principles of Pub- 
licity, one of the strongest of publicity 
books in the 1920’s. The Quiett-Casey 
book was used as a text by Godfrey.® 

The University of Minnesota made 
its first offering in this field in 1929 
when Thomas E. Steward taught a 
course in “Press Relations” under the 


8 John M. Glenn, et al., Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1907-1946 (New York: The Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947), Vol. II, p. 367. 

*Letters from Prof. Roy P. Nelson, Dec. 6, 
1960, and from Dr. Casey, Dec. 15, 1960. Quiett 
and Casey’s Principles of Publicity was published 
by Appleton-Century. 
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direction of Journalism Department 
Chairman E. Marion Johnson, now an 
airlines PR executive. Steward, like 
most of the PR teachers of the 1920s, 
was head of Minnesota’s university 
news bureau. Johnson himself offered 
a course in “Public Opinion and the 
Newspaper” as early as 1928. When 
Dr. Casey became the departmental 
chairman at Minnesota in 1930 the 
press relations course was suspended 
until 1934 when it was re-instituted. 
The course title was changed to “Public 
Relations” in 1940.1° 

In this same period, Prof. Byron 
Christian was pioneering with a course 
at the University of Washington. But 
after two years Professor Christian 
dropped his course under the gunfire of 
criticism from that state’s newspaper 
editors and publisher organizations. In 
these early years newspapermen were 
bitterly critical of giving academic rec- 
ognition to what they sneeringly de- 
rided as “press agentry” or worse. This 
criticism of public relations education 
continues to this day but is less fre- 
quently heard and less vehemently 
voiced than in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Professor Christian resumed teaching 
public relations at Washington after 
World War II and now has a strong 
sequence there." 


¥@ THE YEARS 1930-45, DOMINATED BY 
the Depression, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal and World War II, brought 
growing awareness of the need to couple 
social responsibility with publicity to 
win enduring public support. This 15- 
year era marks the beginnings of ma- 
turity in public relations practice and 
concepts. Rapid growth of the function 
in the federal government, in corpora- 
tions and trade associations reacting to 


“Letter from Prof. Edwin Emery, Jan. 30, 
1961 


1 Letter from Professor Christian dated Dec. 1, 
1960. Professor Christian has made important 
contributions to PR education in guiding early 
U.S. Air Force efforts to build a training pro- 
gram and in co-authoring an early text, Public 
Relations in Management. 
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FDR’s biting criticisms of business, in 
colleges urgently needing funds and 
students, and in the mushrcoming so- 
cial welfare field spelled a demand for 
more trained people. These develop- 
ments stimulated more and broader- 
gauged efforts to prepare young people 
for the public relations calling and to 
train those already serving apprentice- 
ships. 

Franklin Roosevelt, tutored by the 
shrewd Louis M. Howe, was a consum- 
mate master of the art of public rela- 
tions. By example and by directive he 
greatly expanded the influence and 
numbers of information men in the 
federal government.'* This, in turn, in- 
duced American University in 1938 to 
introduce a two-year graduate program 
of study and reveal hopes for “a na- 
tional center of study of public rela- 
tions in a democracy.” The announced 
program was to include courses in edi- 
torial practice, advanced government 
writing practice, periodical editing, and 
a public relations survey course, among 
others. This program was killed off by 
America’s entry into World War II. 
After the war American University’s 
public relations courses were shifted to 
what today is the Department of Jour- 
nalism and Public Relations under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Willett M. 
Kempton.?* 

Also in 1938, the University of 
Texas initiated its public relations 
course because “leaders in the field of 
education for journalism were becom- 
ing conscious of an increasing need for 
persons to do public relations work.” 14 
The next year, 1939, Dr. Alfred Mc- 


% For a scholarly study of the scope and sweep 
of FDR’s impact on PR in government, see: 
James L. McCamy’s Government Publicity, 1939. 
For the story of Louis Howe’s role in FDR’s 
success, see: Lela Stiles, The Man Behind Roose- 
velt. Unfortunately, both of these books are out 
of print. 

3 Arch A. Mercey, “School for Federal Pub- 
licity Men at American University,’ Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 2:324-28 (April 1938). 

Memorandum from Dr. Paul J. Thompson, 
December 1960. Dr. Thompson is a former direc- 
tor of the Texas School of Journalism. 
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Clung Lee re-instituted the public rela- 
tions course at New York University. 
He started with a one-semester course 
which he worked out in consultation 
with the National Association of Ac- 
credited Publicity Directors, probably 
the first formal effort of educator-prac- 
titioner cooperation. The next year he 
expanded “Public Relations” to a one- 
year course and it was integrated into 
several curricula in that university’s 
School of Commerce.’® Professor Lee 
joined Wayne University’s faculty in 
1942 and there introduced “Public Re- 
lations” as a liberal arts course. In the 
American University, New York Uni- 
versity, University of Texas and Wayne 
University pattern we see evidence that 
an interested teacher’s departmental af- 
filiation more than educational philoso- 
phy is likely to determine what depart- 
ment of a university offers PR courses. 

In the mid-1930s Prof. Harwood L. 
Childs, another scholar who has made 
substantial contributions to the litera- 
ture of public relations, was incorpor- 
ating public relations subject matter 
into his public opinion courses at 
Princeton. He states: *¢ 

I introduced an undergraduate course 

in public opinion at Princeton in 1933- 

34, and a graduate course in the same 

subject in 1935-36, and have been giving 

these courses since, with a few interrup- 
tions. In both courses, attention was 

given to public relations....As a 

matter of fact my Introduction to Public 

Opinion actually stemmed from a series 

of lectures I gave in connection with 

courses on public relations. There has 
never been a school of public relations 
at Princeton. 

Yet, for some curious reason, the 
public relations world of the 1930s 
seized on the word that Princeton was 
teaching PR as proof positive that pub- 


Letter from Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, Dec. 
20, 1960. Dr. Lee is another teacher who has 
made important contributions to the growth of 
public relations education in the U.S. His The 
Daily Newspaper in America (1937) offers much 
valuable historical background on PR’s develop- 
ment. 

16 Letter from Professor Childs, Jan. 5, 1961. 
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lic relations was now an honest en- 
deavor. Business Week glowingly but 
erroneously reported: 1" “Princeton . . . 
has what is probably the best school of 
public relations, under the active direc- 
tion of Prof. Harwood L. Childs, un- 
doubtedly one of the leading students 
and teachers in the field.” The course 
was also lauded in a 1937 book, Press 
Agentry. In a footnote, author Charles 
Washburn wrote: “The young man who 
comes out of Princeton today to enter 
business or finance or the professions 
has a certain understanding of the work 
of public opinion . . .” Princeton, even 
though given a large endowment for a 
chair in journalism and public relations 
in 1959, still refuses to recognize PR as 
a distinct academic subject. In the late 
1930s, as now, practitioners eagerly 
seized upon academic recognition of 
their craft by recognized universities 
for its prestige value. Even today this 
writer has the distinct impression that 
practitioners promote university public 
relations courses as much for the pres- 
tige it brings their way of earning a liv- 
ing as out of the conviction of the merit 
of such courses. 

Evidence that the practitioner’s con- 
cept of public relations was broadening 
is reflected in the content of a course 
in the fundamentals of public relations 
introduced in 1940 in the City College 
of New York by Kalman B. Druck, 
then a young practitioner. Druck’s 
course emphasized the two-way com- 
munication base of public relations, 
defined publics, charted avenues of 
communication to and from them. 
Druck also developed a course in pub- 
licity and, later, added advanced courses 
in both subjects. The City College 
course was publicized in the 1945 Pub- 
lic Relations Directory and Yearbook 
and thus served as an influential model 
in the post-World War II boom in pub- 
lic relations teaching. 

Druck, reflecting on his 1940 course 


11“Where They Can Learn,” Business Week, 
May 28, 1938, p. 48 
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outline, says “. . . in all of the interven- 
ing 20 years there has been no basic 
change in the philosophy of what pub- 
lic relations is or how it operates... . 
However, it is only in recent years that 
the practice has actually caught up with 
the theory.” On this assertion there can 
be debate. Even in 1940 Druck could 
list only eight major books in this field 
for his course bibliography.** 

A year later, 1941, another practi- 
tioner, Joseph E. Boyle, a vice presi- 
dent of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
started a course in Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of General Studies. Boyle’s 
course was the forerunner of the full- 
blown PR sequence now taught at Co- 
lumbia, a program he has stimulated, 
guided and shaped in large measure. 
Though a busy practitioner, Boyle con- 
tinues to teach at Columbia. Colum- 
bia’s sequence was reorganized and put 
under a full-time director in 1960. Over 
this same span of time a comparable 
sequence of courses was being devel- 
oped in the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City. 


In 1942 Prof. Frederic E. Merwin 
introduced a course at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, located in the environs of New 
York City. It was not mere chance that 
the early efforts to teach public rela- 
tions clustered around this world hub 
of communications and of public rela- 
tions practice. The demand for increas- 
ing manpower in public relations was 
first manifested in New York City and 
from there radiated across the country. 

The first “major in public relations” 
described as such was introduced in 
Bethany College, a small church cshool 
in West Virginia, in 1942 by E. E. Rob- 
erts, who retired in 1960 after serving 
as chairman of Bethany’s Department 
of Journalism for 25 years. Bethany 
still offers its major. 

In the two decades between the 


% Letter from Kal B. Druck, dated Dec. 20, 
1960. Druck’s course was described in Uriel Da- 
vis’s Public Relations Directory and Yearbook, 
1945-46, pp. 35-39. This directory was published 
only the one year. 
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World Wars we had seen the first 
courses in, first, publicity and, then, in 
public relations taught at the college 
level; the first substantial output of 
books and articles on this booming 
craft; the faint beginnings of a spirit of 
professionalism manifested in the Na- 
tional Association of Publicity Direc- 
tors on the East Coast and the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Council on the 
West Coast; and a maturing concept of 
public relations. This was an era one 
practitioner recalls thus: *® 
We had no literature; we had no for- 
mal teaching. We served apprentice- 
ships, just as an earlier generation “read 
law” in the offices of distinguished attor- 
neys who had been trained in a similar 
way; but at least they had their Black- 
stone. We early birds reacted, impro- 
vised, and experimented, each in his 
own isolated way. 

The “earlybirds” were now teaching 
formal courses in their craft and com- 
ing together in common conclave to 
exchange ideas and techniques and to 
build a consensus of definition. The 
streambed had been formed for the 
public relations courses that were to 
pour over the collegiate landscape after 
the war’s end. 


WY THE YEARS 1945-60 COULD BE LA- 
beled “Public Relations Comes of 
Age.” These years brought phenomenal 
growth in public relations practice, 
journals and newsletters, books, profes- 
sional associations, and a broadening 
concept of public relations’ place and 
purpose in the administration of organ- 
izations of size. 

This spurting growth has been mir- 
rored in the proliferation of public re- 
lations courses in America’s colleges. 
In 1946 Professor Lee surveyed 59 ma- 
jor educational institutions and found 
that at least 30 offered 47 courses un- 
der public relations titles. Twenty-three 
of these courses were being taught in 
schools or departments of journalism.?° 


Letter from William H. Baldwin, 1960. 
* Alfred McClung Lee, “Trends in Public Re- 
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American journalism schools, which 
date from the early 1900s, have domi- 
nated in the development of public re- 
lations education. Many practitioners 
look askance at this.24 A few journal- 
ism educators share these doubts for 
different reasons.2 Nonetheless, evolu- 
tion of public relations teaching is re- 
lated to the changing nature of Ameri- 
ca’s journalism schools.” 

In just one decade after Lee’s survey, 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, through its Education Committee, 
made the most thorough survey of PR 
teaching yet made, and found that the 
number of colleges offering the subject 
had tripled in 10 years. Of the 653 in- 
stitutions replying to PRSA’s 1956 
questionnaire, 136 reported they were 
providing public relations training in 
some degree. Fourteen institutions were 
offering a public relations major, de- 
scribed as such. At least one of these, 
Ohio State University, has since 
dropped the major designation but con- 
tinues to offer courses within its jour- 
nalism major. Of the 14, one was being 
taught in a school of public relations, 
two in departments of public relations, 
and the other 11 in a variety of schools 
or departments. Another 29 institutions 
had two or more courses arranged in a 
sequence pattern within a major field, 
e.g., journalism or marketing.** 

The year 1956 also saw the birth of 
the first organization of public relations 
teachers, the Council on Public Rela- 


lations Training,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 11: 
83-91 (Spring 1947). 

21For examples, see: William H. Baldwin, 
“Training for PR,” Public Relations Journal, 
September 1951; Henry C. Link, ‘The Education 
of PR Men,” ibid., February 1952; Bruce Wat- 
son, “Recruiting and Training for the New Pro- 
fession,” ibid., May 1952. 

22For example, see letter of Dr. Chilton R. 
Bush of Stanford, in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35: 
408 (Summer 1958). 

23 Theodore Peterson, “The Changing Role of 
Journalism Schools,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37: 
579-85 (Autumn 1960). 

% Public Relations Society of America, Public 
Relations Education in American Colleges and 
Universities, August 1956, 18 pp. This survey was 
directed by Hale Nelson of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. who that year breathed life into the 
moribund PRSA Education Committee. 
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tions Education, set up as a subordinate 
unit of the Association for Education in 
Journalism. The CPRE was organized 
at Evanston, Illinois, in August 1956. 
Teachers are still groping and experi- 
menting as to course content, sequence 
patterns, etc., but at least they are now 
doing their groping in concert. The 
council’s work was later strengthened 
and supplemented by the creation of an 
Educational Advisory Council by PRSA 
in 1959. 

Parenthetically, the first step to set 
up an international exchange of infor- 
mation among PR teachers was taken 
at the Second World Congress of Pub- 
lic Relations at Venice, Italy, in May 
1961. The teachers attending that con- 
gress organized The International Con- 
ference on University Education for 
Public Relations. It is located in the 
Center for European Public Relations, 
Brussels, Belgium. M. Vincent Levaux 
of the University of Louvain is serving 
as the first conference chairman. 

The apogee of this post-war expan- 
sion was reached in the creation of a 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications by Boston University with 
a concomitant expansion of course of- 
ferings. The Boston pattern had not 
been adopted by any other institution. 
On the recommendation of Daniel L. 
Marsh, then president of Boston Uni- 
versity, the trustees in 1947 approved 
the establishment of a School of Public 
Relations. It was President Marsh’s 
“perception of the social need and his 
academic leadership” that led to this 
pioneer PR educational effort, we are 
told. 

Marsh appointed Dr. Howard M. 
LeSourd, who had served Boston as 
dean of the graduate school and in 
other capacities for two decades, as the 
first dean. He had only a few months 
to get the school organized and in op- 
eration. The Department of Journal- 
ism, which had been a part of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, be- 
came the nucleus of the new school. A 
year later the school’s name was ex- 
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panded to include communications. Dr. 
LeSourd retired July 1, 1953, and in 
the spring of 1954, Dr. Melvin Brods- 
haug became dean of the school. In the 
fall of 1957 the school moved into its 
own building. The curriculum at Bos- 
ton has undergone constant revision 
since the school was founded as the 
faculty continues to experiment and to 
search for the proper balance between 
liberal arts, PR theory and PR tech- 
niques. As of 1961, Boston’s School of 
Public Relations and Communications 
had graduated 3,000 students, including 
500 with master’s degrees.?® 

A survey made nearly two years ago 
by a graduate student in the Boston 
school gives the best available current 
picture of public relations teaching in 
the United States. The student sent 
questionnaires to 190 colleges and uni- 
versities that listed public relations 
courses in their catalogs. Seventeen re- 
sponded that they were not, at present, 
offering such courses. A total of 121 
institutions reported on their course of- 
ferings. Of this number, 69% offered 
the courses in a school or department 
of journalism; 27% in a school or de- 
partment of business; 4% in a variety 
of other departments. Of the institu- 
tions reporting, 58% offered more than 
one public relations course. Of the 
courses offered, 88% were one semes- 
ter in length, 11% a year long. Only 
42% of the institutions stated it was 
their aim to prepare students for a 
career in this field.”* 


BY THE ERA’S END, THE MUSHROOM- 
ing growth of public relations at the 
university level was slowed perceptibly. 
Today we have a wide variety of course 
offerings in nearly 200 of our colleges 


8 For content and philosophy of Boston Uni- 
versity’s pioneering experiment in PR education 
see: Dean Melvin Brodshaug, “Education in Pub- 
lic Relations,” PR, Vol. 1, January 1956; Dr. 
Howard Stephenson, “Can Public Relations Be 
Taught in Schools?”, Public Relations Journal, 
March 1957. 

% Joseph E. Spevak, “An Analysis of Under- 
graduate Public Relations Courses,” (mimeo- 
graphed; Boston University School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications, 1959). 
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and universities, some of which are vo- 
cationally designed, others culture-ori- 
ented; the faint beginnings of public re- 
lations research at the graduate and 
professional level; increasing practi- 
tioner-educator cooperation to strength- 
en and lift the level of practice; a grow- 
ing number of supplementary in-service 
training programs, such as those con- 
ducted by the armed forces; and an in- 
creasing number of institutes, seminars 
and short courses arranged to provide 
refresher and supplemental education 
for those in the fielc. A pace-setter in 
the latter category is the Public Rela- 
tions Institute started by PRSA and the 
University of Wisconsin in 1959. 


On the surface it would appear that 
the value of public relations instruction 
has been widely recognized, yet many 
of America’s front-rank institutions still 
do not accord the subject recognition. 
Though we have had 40 years of pub- 
lic relations teaching, the pattern of 
education in this field remains fluid, ex- 
perimental, somewhat fragmentary, and 
still quite controversial. There contin- 
ues to be debate by both professional 
educators and practitioners whether it 
merits teaching. 


Journalism teachers of the older gen- 
eration still refuse to recognize the 
plain fact that public relations practice 
has become an integral part of Ameri- 
ca’s mass communications system. Their 
position, like that of the ostrich, is 
highly vulnerabie. By the same token, 
there are still Neanderthal practitioners 
who argue that public relations courses 
“aren’t worth a damn, only experience 
counts.” Such ignorant anti-intellectual- 
ism is nothing new. Their ignorant 
breed will vanish into the sands of 
time to join their ancestors who said 
that medicine could not be taught, that 
law could not be taught, that journal- 
ism could not be taught. 
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There is, also, continuing debate as 
to whether public relations should be 
taught at the undergraduate level or 
exclusively at the graduate level to per- 
sons of experience; debate as to 
whether public relations teaching should 
be based in schools of journalism or 
communications, schools of business, or 
housed in its own departmental struc- 
ture with a full-blown curriculum of 
highly-specialized courses. Likewise, 
there continues to be debate as to how 
best to teach public relations, whether 
by the liberal arts lecture-reading 
course, by the medical school clinical 
method, or by the law school case 
method. My view is that all these meth- 
ods can and should be used.?” Cer- 
tainly there is still a dearth of qualified 
teachers in this field. Similarly, there is 
too little research by public relations 
teachers; yet such research is a requisite 
foundation for sound teaching. 

There is an equally vital need for 
college courses to examine critically the 
role and force of public relations in a 
democratic society. Critical analyses of 
the impact of PR efforts on society 
more often come from free lance writ- 
ers than from the groves of academe. 
Public relations teachers not only have 
the task of instruction in philosophy, 
principles and procedures of PR prac- 
tice, they have the obligation to serve 
as fair but unrelenting critics of PR 
practice. In short, there are many 
worlds yet to conquer in the study and 
teaching of public relations in all its 
pervasive aspects in our 20th century 
world. 


21 Discussion of the problems of teaching PR 
can be found in these articles: Donald Krimel, 
“Problems in Public Relations Training,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 11, Winter 1947; Ray- 
mond Simon, ‘Missing Ingredients in PR Educa- 


tion,” PR, Vol. 2, April 1957; Hale Nelson, 
“Training for Public Relations,” Public Relations 
Journal, September 1956; Scott M. Cutlip, “The 
University’s Role in Public Relations Education,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. 34, Winter 1957. 





“Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one down with- 
out a feeling of disappointment.”—CHARLES LAMB (1823). 
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A Proposal for "Scholars" in Foreign News Reporting 


BY M. NEFF SMART 
University of Utah 





> THE SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
depends upon accurate, on-the-spot 
news coverage of events, particularly 
political events, in every nation of the 
world. It is becoming quite evident that 
America’s system of government can- 
not continue to risk not knowing what 
is happening in, for example, Laos, Ka- 
tanga province, the border provinces of 
India or in China. 

Getting accurate and adequate cover- 
age of news events in far places is diffi- 
cult and complicated, but the nation’s 
political strength and its security are 
threatened by the present practice of 
covering world news only at times and 
places in which the practice is eco- 
nomically feasible. 

This proposal suggests that the United 
States need not continue the risk of 
poor reporting or no reporting in the 
world’s remote areas. 

The principal barriers to adequate 
foreign news coverage are two: the 
scarcity of journalists capable, by train- 
ing, by experience and by language 
skills, to handle foreign assignments; 
and, the inordinate cost of maintaining 
correspondents abroad. 

The United States is not now sup- 
plied with journalists who have the 
skills necessary to cover, thoroughly, 
the news breaking abroad. Proper cov- 
erage of news in a foreign country re- 
quires fluency in the language of the 
area; it also requires, at a minimum, a 
knowledge of the geography, the his- 
tory and the politics of the country. 

At best, the U.S. press has been con- 
tent to send seasoned reporters to the 
world’s trouble spots, in hopes of gain- 
ing balanced, objective news coverage. 

At somewhat better than worst, 
press reports of political and social 


changes in far places come from the 
dispatches of ill-trained reporters who 
cover revolutions and civil violence as 
if these were sporting events, fires or 
acts of God; or the news is covered by 
dispatches of stringers for wire services 
who are nationals and who are not dis- 
interested in the local power struggles. 

At worst, of course, important events 
go unreported, and Americans remain 
out of touch with much of the world. 
This is true, by design, in China; it is 
true, by neglect or default, in most of 
the world’s “hinterland.” 

Getting no news, or news reported 
hurriedly and without research, without 
an understanding of contending fac- 
tions, without the appropriate language 
skill, and without perspective on the 
area’s culture is risky indeed for a 
country which intends to continue a 
system in which the public shares in 
decision making. 

At the heart of the problem, of 
course, is the economics of foreign 
news coverage. Few newspapers, wire 
services or radio or television networks 
can afford to keep well-trained journal- 
ists, even if available, in areas in which 
significant news is not breaking regu- 
larly. Robert Shaplen reported in the 
Saturday Review of December 10, 1960, 
that the total number of working re- 
porters abroad, including random rep- 
resentatives of “specials,” has probably 
decreased slightly in 10 years, although 
the basic, larger services are bigger and 
broader. 

Occasionally superb coverage by staff 
members of the important papers, wire 
services or the networks gives Ameri- 
cans what is probably a false sense of 
security. Study will reveal that consist- 
ent brilliance and thoroughness in for- 
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eign coverage is limited to a few for- 
eign capitals or isolated places else- 
where. 

Thus, full information—one of the 
essential tools for successful democracy 
—is not being supplied to the Ameri- 
can people because coverage in many 
far places is not economically feasible. 

A long-range solution to the prob- 
lem of providing adequately trained re- 
porters in suitable numbers for foreign 
assignments, and of providing the finan- 
cial resources necessary to keep them 
in the field, is the subject of the follow- 
ing portion of this paper: 

It is suggested that several, or all, of 
the nation’s accredited schools and de- 
partments of journalism prepare jour- 
nalism-language-history-political science 
offerings aimed at training students for 
foreign assignments. The schools would 
prepare students for serving only in 
areas for which the schools are quali- 
fied by reason of faculty strength. 

The program would necessarily re- 
quire five to six academic years to en- 
able the student to gain all the normal 
intellectual and cultural benefits of a 
college career plus the language and 
advanced work in the politics, the geog- 
-raphy and the culture of the country of 
his choice. 

The graduate portion of the program 
would be climaxed by a qualifying ex- 
amination prepared by a national board 
of qualified professional and academic 
journalists and administered on re- 
gional levels. Those who passed the ex- 
amination—like law school graduates 
who pass the bar—would be eligible to 
“practice” and participate in the rele- 
vant part of the program which is de- 
scribed below. 

Those candidates who passed the ex- 
ams would take the title of the founda- 
tion (or government grant) secured to 
help finance the program. For example, 
they would become “Hearst” or “Pu- 
litzer” or “Scripps” or “Ford” scholars, 
or would take the name of a senator 
sponsoring legislation as was done in 
the case of Fulbright scholars. 
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They would, upon graduation, enter 
the field of professional journalism 
(print or electronic) on their own tal- 
ents and resources in places and media 
of their own choice. 


The foundation’s (or government’s) 
role in the program would come in its 
agreement to pay traveling and sub- 
sistence costs of the scholars during pe- 
riods in which they were working in 
the country of their specialty. The em- 
ployer would continue to pay the schol- 
ar’s salary and would gain the advan- 
tage of his dispatches and his talents. 
The dispatches would ultimately be 
shared (as they now are in most cases) 
with other media but would be identi- 
fied as the work of the scholar who 
wrote them. 


The decision of sending a particular 
scholar into the country of his specialty 
would rest with the employer of the 
scholar. Should a particular geographic 
area develop news of significance, he 
could, without clearing with the comp- 
troller, hurry his qualified employee 
into the area and could anticipate ac- 
curate, thorough coverage by a person 
equipped for the job by his profes- 
sional journalism experience, by his 
language skills and by his academic re- 
search of the country involved. 


Over a period of a decade or two, the 
supply of journalists who qualified as 
“scholars” would reach the point where 
the news in any trouble spot in the 
world could be quickly and objectively 
covered by professional journalists 
ready-trained to cover a particular as- 
signment, and whose availability at the 
scene of the action would not be lim- 
ited by the ability of their employers to 
pay their expenses. 


Having hundreds of well-trained, lin- 
guistically competent professional jour- 
nalists available to cover news every- 
where, in peaceful as well as in trou- 
bled times, would give America a pro- 
tection it has never enjoyed and would 
provide facts about the world on which 
it would be safe to make decisions. 
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This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





The Front-Page Teen-Ager; 
How I 1 Dailies Treat Him 


Yt NEWSPAPERS HAVE OFTEN BEEN AC- 
cused of emphasizing the sensational 
and giving minimum attention to the 
non-violent or “good” news in which 
young people are involved. Evidence to 
support or disprove such accusations 
has, however, been lacking. The ac- 
cusations have evidently been made on 
the basis of casual, informal observa- 
tion of the media and on the basis of 
public opinion polls. 

Surveys of the teen-age group indi- 
cate that teen-agers believe newspapers 
overstress news of juvenile crime and 
violence while ignoring the accomplish- 
ments of the age group. Notable among 
such polls were one by Gilbert Youth 
Research in 1960 and one conducted in 
Texas during late 1959 by the Gover- 
nor’s Committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Both surveys found participat- 
ing youths quite vocal in condemning 
newspapers for playing up unsavory 
news about members of their age 
group. A particular objection is that 
“all teen-agers are identified with the 
‘front-page teen-ager’.” 

To determine what sort of “front- 
page teen-ager” was being presented to 
readers of South Dakota dailies, a con- 
tent analysis was made of the front 
pages of all South Dakota dailies for 
three consecutive months. It was hoped 
that through such a study it would be 


possible to determine the difference, if 
any, in display treatment given front- 
page stories mentioning juveniles in fa- 
vorable and unfavorable roles. 

The study included 12 daily news- 
papers, 949 issues of those papers, and 
all content mentioning juveniles on the 
front pages of those issues. A pilot 
study indicated that the content would 
probably be about 1.44 stories per front 
page or 1,254 stories in the entire 
study. Because this amount of material 
was not prohibitive, it was decided to 
study all the relevant content rather 
than construct a sample. 

South Dakota dailies consisted of 
three 7-day dailies, seven 6-day dailies, 
and two 5-day dailies. Two of the 6-day 
dailies are identical in all respects ex- 
cept name. They serve neighboring cit- 
ies but are printed from the same type 
on the same press and were treated as 
One unit in the study. Combined, their 
circulation is smaller than that of any 
one of the 10 other papers. 

Content to be analyzed made direct 
reference to persons of ages 12 through 
18 at the time of writing. Reference 
could be to single persons or groups. 
Stories continued to an inside page 
were considered as though completed 
on page one. Both wire stories and lo- 
cally written stories were included. 

Unit of analysis was the whole story. 
Stories were categorized according to 
the greater portion. Where the context 
was mixed in apparently equal degree, 
the story was classified as neutral. Cut- 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of Stories in Role and Display Categories 





Multiple-Column 
and/or Multiple- 
Deck Headlines 

and/or Illustrated 


Single-Column, 
Single-Deck 
Headlines Without 


Illustrations Totals 





Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Neutral 


237 (53.74%) 
128 (36.75%) 
118 (37.95%) 
483 (43.91%) 


204 (46.26%) 
220 (63.25% ) 
193 (62.05% ) 
617 (56.09% ) 


441 (100%) 
348 (100%) 
311 (100%) 
1100 (100% ) 





lines of pictures not accompanying a 
story were treated as stories. 

Checklists of overt actions which 
could be termed favorable, unfavorable 
or neutral were constructed and roles 
were assigned to stories on this basis. 
Checklist items were broad enough to 
include a number of similar situations. 

Display was categorized on a basis of 
headlines and accompanying _illustra- 
tive matter. The simple premise used 
was that large headlines and illustrative 
matter constitute the most emphatic dis- 
play. The fact that all stories in the 
study appeared on page one is, in it- 
self, a display factor. Therefore, mere 
numbers of stories in various role cate- 
gories would be a significant finding. 

During the period of study, the 11 
South Dakota dailies published 1,100 
front-page stories pertaining to mem- 
bers of the 12-to-18 group. Of the 
1,100 stories, 441 (40%) were favora- 
ble, 348 (32%) were unfavorable, and 
311 (28%) were neutral. 

The 8% difference between favora- 
ble and unfavorable stories appears to 
assume importance in view of the 
slight 4% difference between the un- 
favorable and neutral categories. Elimi- 
nation of the neutral category leaves 
789 stories of definite role direction, 
56% favorable and 44% unfavorable. 

Moreover, the favorable stories tend- 
ed to be better displayed than were the 
unfavorable stories. Of the 441 favora- 
ble stories, 237 or 54% received mul- 
tiple-column and/or multiple-deck head- 
lines and/or were accompanied with 


illustrative matter. Of the 348 unfavor- 
able stories, only 128 or 37% received 
this treatment. 

At this point, one could conclude 
that South Dakota daily newspapers 
tended to emphasize the favorable con- 
tent about the 12-to-18 age group. 
More favorable than unfavorable sto- 
ries were printed on their front pages. 
Larger headlines and illustrations were 
more often used with favorable stories. 

However, a breakdown of the data 
by individual newspapers shows that a 
majority of the dailies actually pub- 
lished more unfavorable than favorable 
stories pertaining to the age group in 
question. Only four of the 11 dailies ac- 
tually published more favorable than 
unfavorable stories during the period. 
One paper, the Daily Belle Fourche 
Post, had 83% of its total relevant con- 
tent in the favorable category. Two 
others had more than 50% favorable. 
A fourth paper had 48% in the favora- 
ble category, whereas only 32% of its 
total relevant content was unfavorable. 

Each of the 11 dailies, however, 
placed a greater percentage of the fa- 
vorable than unfavorable content in 
display categories consisting of multi- 
ple-column and/or multiple-deck head- 
lines and/or with illustrative matter. 

Thus, the dailies as a group tended 
to print more favorable than unfavora- 
ble front-page stories about juveniles 
and aiso tended to give favorable news 
better display. The newspapers as indi- 
vidual publications were more likely to 
print more unfavorable than favorable 
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front-page news about juveniles, but 
still tended to give better display to the 
favorable stories. 

Tabulations by sex and number of 
youths mentioned in the content indi- 
cated that boys made front-page news 
three times more often than did girls. 
The chances were three to two, how- 
ever, that the boys would be mentioned 
unfavorably and chances were nearly 
two to one that girls would be men- 
tioned favorably. Favorable content was 
most often about groups of youths 
while unfavorable content was more 
frequently concerned with single indi- 
viduals. Nearly half of the favorable 
content concerned mixed groups, indi- 
cating clubs and group activities, while 
nearly half the unfavorable content 
concerned individual boys. Girls ranked 
second in the tabulations of unfavora- 
ble content. 

HARLAN S. STENSAAS 
South Dakota State College 


Use of Editorials in 
U.S. Dailies and Weeklies 


V> WHERE SPECIFIC INFORMATION IS 
lacking, even expcrienced observers of 
the press tend to over-escimate the num- 
ber of United States weekly newspapers 
which regularly carry editorials. 

This is perhaps the safest conclusion 
to be drawn from a study of how well 
the nation’s daily and weekly press is 
carrying out what many editors believe 
to be a basic function—expressing local 
opinion in the form of editorials. 

A survey was made after Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, in gathering material for a 
magazine article, queried JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY about the number of U.S. 
daily newspapers which consistently 
print editorials. No such information 
had ever been compiled, as far as Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, editor of the QuarR- 
TERLY, could determine. 

Inquiries were sent to all state press 
association managers and to at least 
one journalism faculty member in each 
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state. In a few cases it was necessary to 
send the questionnaire to newspaper 
editors in states where there was neither 
an association manager nor a journal- 
ism department. 

It was heped that these sources would 
be aware of any detailed studies of edi- 
torial usage made in their own states, 
but it was recognized that the informa- 
tion would not be compiled in most 
states and that “educated guesses” would 
have to be made. 

A number of respondents were un- 
derstandably reluctant to make guesses, 
especially those in states with large 
numbers of newspapers. Several also in- 
dicated that they felt canned or clipped 
editorials should not be counted. 

Replies were received from all but 
two states. It seemed reasonable to as- 
sume that newspapers in these states 
would not differ markedly from those 
in other states and that their absence 
from the survey could not seriously af- 
fect the percentages. Two other states 
where the estimates were too vague or 


incomplete were also dropped on this 
basis. 


W> IT WAS FOUND THAT 75.2% OF U.S. 
dailies could be said to print editorials 
on a “regular” basis. Another 6.7% 
are counted as carrying editorials “oc- 
casionally.” No specific instructions 
were set forth in the questionnaire for 
determining what might constitute “oc- 
casional” use, and this was left to the 
discretion of the respondent. An ac- 
companying letter did point out that 
“newspapers which may run a front- 
page editorial on a special occasion 
such as a community hospital fund 
drive, or the beginning of . . . a sub- 
scription campaign” should not be 
counted as running editorials even oc- 
casionally. 

Counting 46 of the 50 states, it was 
found that 45.5% of all weeklies, semi- 
weeklies and tri-weeklies were said to 
carry editorials regularly. Another 20% 
were said to print them “occasionally.” 

It must be recognized that not a few 
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editors believe their personal columns 
replace (and may be more effective 
than) formal editorials. An effort was 
made to determine what additional per- 
centage of newspapers, in the group of 
those not running editorials, might be 
said to be offering editorial comment 
regularly through the personal columns 
of editors and publishers, but the an- 
swers were confusing or inconclusive. 
Since responses indicated that 31% of 
weekly newspapers “never” ran edito- 
rials, the number running personal col- 
umns in their stead could only be on 
the order of 3.5%. 


> ON THE BASIS OF REPORTS FROM 
the few states where reasonably thor- 
ough and recent studies have been made, 
it appears that the figure of 31% for 
non-use is too low. These states provide 
an extensive geographical range and 
represent a good cross-section in size 
and in the number of newspapers. 

In these fairly thorough studies, West 
Virginia reported 49% of its weeklies 
with no editorials, Ohio 55%, Minne- 
sota 56%, Georgia 50% and Washing- 
ton 54%. 

In Minnesota three widely spaced is- 
sues (February, May and September) 
of every weekly and semi-weekly in the 
state were checked for editorials, and 
if just one editorial appeared in just 
one of the issues, it was enough to 
place the paper in the “run editorials 
occasionally” category, which amounted 
to 5%. 

Although the evidence in many other 
cases is not so clear-cut, it was plain 
from remarks on the questionnaires 
that where the respondents could claim 
to be quite thoroughly acquainted with 
all of the weeklies of their states, the 
estimates also tended to be around 50% 
for non-use of editorials. 

A study made in Ohio by Ted Con- 
over found that it was chiefly the news- 
papers of less than 1,500 circulation 
which did not use editorials. This ob- 


1Ted Conover, “Only 42% of the Smaller Ohio 
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servation was confirmed in the Minne- 
sota figures. 

Therefore, it is understandable that 
among respondents who normally see 
only the larger and better newspapers 
of their states, the tendency would be 
to over-estimate the number of news- 
papers regularly printing editorials. 

And, of course, the reasons why the 
small weeklies are less likely to run 
editorials are obvious. Many of them 
are run by printers who haven’t the 
time, desire, or aptitude for editorial 
expression. Harvey Walters, secretary- 
manager of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion, in stating his belief that “news- 
papers having no editorial page at all 

. Sure give a black eye to the rest 

of the fraternity,” quoted the reason a 

publisher offered to him for his lack of 
an editorial page: 

I'm a printer. Came here as a lino- 

type operator 25 years ago. When I got 

a chance to buy the paper I bought it. 

i would write some editorials if I had 

the necessary training or educational 

background. But we get out a good- 
looking newspaper with plenty of local 
news.? 
J. C. Sm 
University of Minnesota 


Attitude Toward the Press 
as a Function of Interests 


> INCREASED APPRAISAL OF MASS COM- 
munication organizations as news dis- 
seminating agencies and social institu- 
tions has accelerated research dealing 
with public evaluation of the media. 
Sensitivity to feedback has become the 
motivating force of audience studies 
like the one described below. 

This study deals with public attitude 
toward the newspaper as a function of 
news interest. Communication research 
has been done in both the areas of 
news interests and attitude toward the 


Weeklies Publish Editorials,” 
September 1959. 

* Harvey Walters, “No Editorials? What’s Your 
Excuse?”’, Publishers’ Auxiliary, Nov. 5, 1960. 


American Press, 
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press, and here the two have been con- 
nected in a causal relationship. 

The hypothesis predicts that news- 
paper readers primarily interested in 
types of news usually composed of on- 
going issues are less favorable in their 
evaluation of the work of the news- 
paper than readers whose news interests 
concern events predominantly non-con- 
troversial in nature. The news interest 
variable is thus categorized into the 
controversial versus the non-controver- 
sial in its relation to press appraisal. 

Hovland and Sherif have demon- 
strated empirically the theoretical ra- 
tionale. They report that “individuals 
with strong personal involvement will 
tend to see issues pretty much in all 
black and white rather than with fine 
distinctions, and that “statements even 
mildly critical of their position will be 
judged to be more hostile by them than 
by more neutral individuals.” Ego-in- 
volvement, a nebulous concept, is used 
here synonymously with interest. 

The Hovland and Sherif finding ap- 
plies to persons interested in contro- 
versial types of news. The phenomenon 
limits the range of messages acceptable 
to an ego-involved individual, resulting 
in such a person’s being less satisfied 
with the press than one not involved, 
whose range of acceptable messages is 
wider. Interest in events and conditions 
of a non-controversial nature will not 
result in a constriction of acceptability 
because there is no opposite side. De- 
fensiveness of one’s stand, of one’s atti- 
tude generates ego-involvement, and 
this does not operate in non-contro- 
versial matters. 


THE EMPIRICAL DESIGN 


To test the hypothesis, measures of 
news interests and attitude toward the 
press were necessary. Both were pro- 
vided by a questionnaire distributed to 
241 residents of Madison, Wisconsin. 


1Carl I. Hovland and Muzafer Sherif, “Judg- 
mental Phenomena and Scales of Attitude Meas- 
urement,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 47:822-832 (1952). 
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The sample was drawn in accordance 
with certain features of area sampling, 
but it could not be called a probability 
sample. The questionnaire was left with 
the prospective respondent for two or 
three days and then picked up. Oral 
and written instructions asked the re- 
spondent not to discuss the items with 
anyone. A pretest among 39 respond- 
ents was carried out in November 1958, 
and the survey was conducted in De- 
cember 1958 and January 1959. 

A 130-statement inventory deter- 
mined news interest. These statements, 
resembling headlines but longer, repre- 
sented various categories of news. For- 
eign affairs, politics, economics-indus- 
try, columns-editorials, and education- 
social welfare comprised the controver- 
sial news category. Crime, society, com- 
ics, the world of entertainment, sports, 
church, human interest, mishaps, natu- 
ral disasters, science and health made 
up the non-controversial group. The re- 
spondent reacted to each of the 130 
statements, random in sequence and 
representing the various categories of 
news, on a seven-point scale according 
to his interest in reading a news story 
dealing with the content indicated by 
the statement. The scales thus yielded a 
mean for each news interest category, 
enabling the establishment of a news 
interest hierarchy for each respondent. 

Attitude toward the press was meas- 
ured through reaction to 10 assertions 
about the press on an 11-point scale 
ranging from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. The assertions were: 


1) The press does a good job of not 
taking sides in reporting political news. 

2) The press does not favor either 
management or labor in reporting in- 
dustrial news like strikes. 

3) The press provides enough inter- 
pretations and explanations of foreign 
news to give a good picture of world 
happenings. 

4) The press treats crime news with 
restraint and good taste. 

5) Newspaper funnies retard the 
mental growth of their readers. 

6) The press does a poor job of 
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keeping the public informed of the latest 
scientific discoveries. 

7) Newspaper columnists provide 
facts about what is going on behind the 
scenes in an unbiased manner. 

8) The society section of newspapers 
carries too much news about the rich 
and prominent people and not enough 
about others. 

9) The press does not present a true 
picture of what is going on in the na- 
tion’s schools. 

10) In reporting church news the 
press favors certain churches with more 
coverage over other churches. 


By adding the scores on the 11-point 
scale for all the 10 items, allowing the 
most favorable responses the highest 
scores and the least favorable the low- 
est, an index score of 60 would repre- 
sent a point of central tendency. This 
is the way it developed as 121 respond- 
ents scored 60 or over, and 120 scored 
59 or less. The simple statements en- 
deavored to tap a general attitude 
rather than specific dimensions. An 
earlier study by Brinton? indicated that 


2James E. Brinton, “Public Attitude Toward 
the Press,” Ph.D. thesis, Stanford University, 
1956. 
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there is a general factor underlying atti- 
tude toward the press. 

A factor analysis of news interests 
lends support to the existence of the 
controversial /non-controversial dichoto- 
my in news interests. The four factors 
extracted, shown in Table 1, indicate 
that those categories of news interests 
considered controversial in the study all 
have their highest loadings on the same 
factor—the second. Mishaps, crime, 
natural disasters and human interest 
dominate the first factor to form the 
most decisive cluster of non-controver- 
sial interests. Interest in the popular 
arts (entertainment) and society char- 
acterize the third factor, and science 
and health have their highest loadings 
in the fourth factor. 


Relating news interest directly to 
press appraisal, Table 2 supports the 
hypothesis that persons with controver- 
sial news interests are more critical of 
the press than those of non-controver- 
sial interests. In the table each respond- 
ent’s strongest news interest was re- 
lated to his attitude index. The higher 
the index, the more favorable the atti- 
tude was. 


TABLE | 


Varimax Rotation of Factor Analyzed News Interests 





Type of Content 


Factor Loadings 
Il 





Foreign 
Political 
Economic 
Scientific 
Religious 
Mishaps 


Natural Disasters 
Society 
Welfare-Education 
Entertainment 
Human Interest 
Health 

Columns 

Comics 


742 
828 
853 
.440 
302 
023 
111 
.009 
179 
-.129 
510 
145 
-.050 
373 
403 
-.212 


122 
032 
-.066 
-.040 
368 
072 
—.103 
.044 
077 
592 
.229 
.648 
320 
081 
398 
317 
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TABLE 2 
Highest News Interest Related to Attitude Toward Press 





News Category 


Attitude 


Index Mean S. D. 





*Politics 
*Columns 
*Foreign News 
*Economics 
Science 
*Education-Welfare 
Health-Medicine 
Religion-Church 
Crime 
Natural Disasters 


Mishaps 
Human Interest 
**Entertainment 


*Controversial news categories. 


**Since only two respondents ranked highest in this news interest, it was not used. 





Respondents evincing their highest 
news interest in the controversial types 
of news clearly have smaller favorabil- 
ity scores. The only deviation, a small 
one, shows that persons whose highest 
news interest is in science are slightly 
more critical of the press than respond- 
ents whose chief news interest is in wel- 
fare-education. The last column of the 
table, giving the number of respondents 
placing first in the particular news in- 
terest, reveals that education-welfare at- 
tracted the greatest number of persons. 

Table 2 ignores fifteen-sixteenths of 
the data by considering only the high- 
est news interest category. In order to 
utilize all the data available, each re- 
spondent’s news interests were ranked, 
one through sixteen, by degree of inter- 
est. A point system was devised giving 
a score of 15 for top place, 14 points 
for second place, etc., to zero for six- 
teenth place. The total numerical value 
yielded by the rank of the five contro- 
versial news categories provided an in- 
dex of interest in controversial news. 
For example, if a respondent’s contro- 
versial news interests fell in his five top 


rankings by category, his index score 
would be 65, the highest possible. The 
total sample was split into two groups 
by this index score, dichotomized into 
high interest in controversial news and 
high interest in non-controversial news. 


The results shown in Table 2 also - 
fail to account for confounding varia- 
bles. Sex and educational level reflected 
a bearing on attitude toward the press. 
Men were more critical than women, 
and the better educated were more criti- 
cal that the less educated, both differ- 
ences being statistically significant. 
Other demographic variables did not 
prove to have a relationship to attitude 
toward the press. It is possible that re- 
sults of differences in attitude toward 
the press shown in Table 2 could be 
due to sex and education and not to 
interest in controversial news per se, 
since men and the better educated 
showed a higher interest in controver- 
sial news than their counterparts.® 

Table 3 equates the sample by sex 


3 These findings were discovered earlier in the 
study and are corroborated by other studies. 
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TABLE 3 


Relationship Between News Interest and Attitude Toward Press, 
with Groups Equated 





Groups 


Attitude 


Index Mean t-Ratio 





Highly educated males with high controversial news interest 


Highly educated males with low controversial news interest 


Low educated males with high controversial news interest. . 


Low educated males with low controversial news interest. . 


Highly educated females with high controversial news interest 


Highly educated females with low controversial news interest 
Low educated females with high controversial news interest 


Low educated females with low controversial news interest 


52.82 
5.83 
62.22 
53.18 
63.55 
56.57 


65.57 
57.29 


67.45 





and educational level and uses all the 
data available as described above. The 
results conclusively support the hypoth- 
esis. Even while keeping sex and educa- 
tion constant, the difference between 
high and low interest in controversial 
news as regards attitude toward the 
press was significant at the .001 level 
for all four pairs of groups. 


The results of the study suggest that 
the press faces constant problems in 
meeting the approval of its readers in 
reporting certain kinds of news, either 
because of the nature of the news or 
the characteristics of the audience 
which pursues certain types of news, or 
both. In consuming controversial types 
of news those readers holding extreme 
views are likely to be antagonized at 
one time or another regardless of how 
objective the press seeks to be, indeed 
because the press approaches objectiv- 
ity. This condition seems permanent, 
and remedy does not appear possible 
nor desirable. 


PHILIP ANAST 
Anchorage Community College 


Journalism as Career Choice: 

a Small-Sample Study 

Y WITH JOURNALISM ENROLLMENTS AT 
many institutions lagging behind the 
general enrollment surge, there has been 
considerable concern both among jour- 
nalism educators and among profes- 
sional journalists as to reasons for this 
sluggish growth rate. 

Inasmuch as the public high school 
is the primary source of college stu- 
dents, an attempt was made by the writ- 
ers to assess among high school stu- 
dents the “drawing power” of a career 
in journalism relative to other profes- 
sional and semi-professional career op- 
portunities. 

This question was examined at the 
recent annual meeting of high school 
publications staffs at the University of 
Wisconsin. More than 600 students, 
representing metropolitan and rural 
Wisconsin communities, participated in 
the conference. Presumably, students 
drawn to such a meeting have a more- 
than-usual interest in journalism—if 
one can take their participation in high 
school publications activities as such an 
indicator. 
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Furthermore, students who become 
active in pre-college journalism work 
probably contribute more substantially 
to journalism enrollments than those 
who seek other high school interests, as 
Kimball and Lubell have pointed out.’ 
Also, in a query of University of Wis- 
consin journalism students, the most 
prevalent single factor cited as a basis 
for majoring in journalism was an ex- 
posure to publications activities—news- 
paper or yearbook experience—at the 
high school level.? This, then, was the 
basis for examining students with an 
expressed interest in the field of jour- 
nalism, rather than appraising a more 
representative group of high school stu- 
dents. 

There is additional value in examin- 
ing the trend in relative appeal of jour- 
nalism as a career over several years. 
In 1958, Lubell* determined that high 
school students attending a national 


1Penn T. Kimball and Samuel Lubell, “High 
School Students’ Attitudes Toward Journalism as 
a Career: II,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37:413 
(Summer 1960). 

2 Unpublished data, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

*Samuel Lubell, “High School Students’ Atti- 
tudes Toward Journalism as a Career,” JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 36:199 (Spring 1959). 
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publications conference rated half a 
dozen other occupations more favora- 
bly than journalism with regard to sev- 
eral criteria. We were interested in 
whether events both within and outside 
the communications industry —e.g., 
greater emphasis on science content in 
the press and on science education in 
the public schools—might have induced 
some shifts in career appeal. 

Fifty participants in two of the Wis- 
consin conference programs rated each 
of nine occupations (banker, business- 
man, doctor, engineer, journalist, law- 
yer, minister, public official and teach- 
er) on a three-point scale (ranging 
from low to high) in terms of five cri- 
teria: (a) interest, (b) financial re- 
wards, (c) family life, (d) prestige and 
(e) usefulness to society.‘ 


RESULTS 

As anticipated, the participants’ inter- 
est in journalism—the very reason for 
the conference—was extremely high 
(mean = 2.56; second only to interest 
in medicine). Thus, the basic question 
becomes, regardless of, or perhaps de- 
spite, their keen interest in journalism, 


4 Ibid., p. 202. 


TABLE | 
Rank-Order of Analysis of Variance* of Career Preferences 
(Mean Ratings and Ranks) 





Criteria 


Financial 


Occupations Rewards 


Family Life 


Usefulness 


Prestige to Society 





2.39 (3) 
2.29 (6) 
2.18 (8) 
2.37 (4) 
2.20 (7) 
2.31 (5) 
2.60 (1) 
2.12 (9) 
2.56 (2) 


Businessman 
Doctor 
Engineer 
Journalist 
Lawyer 
Minister 
Public Official 
Teacher 


2.54 (4) 
2.32 (8) 
2.94 (1) 
2.37 (6.5) 
2.18 (9) 
2.56 (3) 
2.75 (2) 
2.44 (5) 
2.37 (6.5) 


2.42 (9) 
2.80 (4) 
3.00 (1) 
2.65 (6.5) 
2.67 (5) 
2.65 (6.5) 
2.94 (2.5) 
2.80 (4) 
2.94 (2.5) 


X? Ranks = 53.02 
df = 8 
p < .001 


*Sidney Siegel, Non-Parametric Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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what is their judgment of a professional 
career in journalism relative to the 
other available career choices? 

From Table 1, it is evident that the 
high school publications staffs rated a 
career in journalism as least preferred 
of the nine, across all four criteria. 
Journalism is ninth in terms of pres- 
tige, seventh in both family life and 
finances, and fifth in usefulness to soci- 
ety. There is a significant difference 
(p< .001) among the nine occupa- 
tions, which tend to cluster in three dis- 
tinct groupings—medicine, law and the 
ministry as most preferred across all 
criteria; banking, teaching and engi- 
neering in the moderate preference 
range; and businessmen, public officials 
and journalists yielding a distinctly low 
preference. Little wonder that enroll- 
ments may be suffering! 

In comparing these findings with 
those obtained by Lubell three years 
earlier, there is a marked similarity. 
Journalism was rated eighth in terms of 
family life, seventh in both prestige and 
finances, and fifth in usefulness to so- 
ciety. Thus, there appears to have been 
a rather consistent tendency across this 
time-span in the judgment of journal- 
ism as a potential career choice, and 
that judgment is a decidedly negative 
one. In fact, the correlations between 
Lubell’s findings and those presented 
here are, for each of the dependent cri- 
teria, greater than +.90. It is of some 
methodological interest to point out 
that the data here were gathered from 
50 subjects, whereas the earlier study 
which yielded nearly identical findings 
utilized more than 1,000 subjects. 

These dependent criteria—financial 
rewards, family life, prestige, and use- 
fulness to society—were assumed to be 
independent indices of preference. To 
what extent, however, are they empiri- 
cally independent; i.e., is the judgment 
of a profession’s prestige related to or 
independent of the judgment of the 
same profession’s usefulness to society? 
The inter-correlations of the dependent 
criteria plus their relationship to the 
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measure of interest were determined. 
Space limitations prohibit inclusion of 
the entire matrix. However, only the 
correlation between the judgment of in- 
terest in a career and the judged useful- 
ness of that career was significant (Rho 
= .85). Thus, there exist several cri- 
teria, independent of one another, 
which may contribute to the choice of 
any particular career. 


DISCUSSION 

It would be of more than passing in- 
terest to re-claim these subjects at a 
later date, determine what career they 
actually followed, and compute a pre- 
diction equation, utilizing these several 
measures of career criteria as inde- 
pendent variables. In addition, there is 
a suggestion in the data that some pairs 
of variables are pulling in opposite di- 
rections, é.g., a negative, but insignifi- 
cant, correlation (Rho =-.40) between 
judgments of financial rewards and 
family life accruing from the occupa- 
tions. Without knowing the actual oc- 
cupation choice of the subjects, it is 
impossible to assign weights to the vari- 
ables, but it should be of considerable 
value to ascertain which variables are 
most influential in the actual career 
choice. One may wonder whether ca- 
reer choice depends to a greater extent 
on a more favorable judgment of the 
potential family life related to that ca- 
reer, or from the wage earning capa- 
bilities. 

It has been shown, however, that 
prospective college students consider a 
career in journalism as possessing sev- 
eral rather weak attributes—among all 
the criteria here, in fact. Inasmuch as 
the prospect of considerably improving 
salaries is somewhat unlikely in the 
near future at least, journalists—both 
professional and academic—may well 
consider methods of enhancing the 
judged prestige and usefulness of the 
profession, as well as the potential] fam- 
——" JaMEs A. FospIick 
BRADLEY S. GREENBERG 
University of Wisconsin 
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CARPENTER, EDMUND and McLUHAN, 
MARSHALL, Explorations in Commu- 
nication. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960. 210 pp. $4. 


W% CHANCES ARE YOUR LIBRARY DOES 
not contain a file of a journal called 
Explorations. This is a shame because 
nothing like it has been seen before or 
since. Given a boost by the Ford Four- 
dation—and the Toronto Telegram—it 
was produced by a group of scholars at 
the University of Toronto under the in- 
spiration of the late Harold Innes, 
whose The Bias of Communication is 
in somewhat similar vein. 

Now a collection from that journal 
has been assembled with a brief intro- 
duction by the editors. Its aim is “to de- 
velop an awareness about print and the 
newer technologies of communication 
so that we can orchestrate them, mini- 
mize their mutual frustrations and 


clashes, and get the best out of each in 
the educational process.” 
The collection is both cosmopolitan 


and catholic. Contributors are Ameri- 
can (10), Canadian (4), British (3), 
French and Japanese. They come from 
English, anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology, art criticism, Spanish literature, 
Buddhist philosophy, poesy, city plan- 
ning, the BBC—and even from the 
world of the American disc jockey! No 
single discipline dominates: McLuhan 
is an English professor better described 
as a spokesman for “the new criticism,” 
Carpenter an anthropologist. Communi- 
cation is their common concern. 


There is almost nothing here of the 
usual “popular culture” point of view. 
These authors are neither so value-ori- 
ented nor as prone to blame the new 
media for all our social ailments. If 
anything, “print culture” is their vil- 
lain. There is some resemblance to the 
“sociology of knowledge” viewpoint 
with one important difference: the em- 
phasis here on media. Nor are these 
really essays in the “theory of mass 
communications.” They are more sensi- 
tive and evocative than logically rigor- 
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ous, more humanistic than scientific. 
The thought is often elusive, which will 
surprise few who heard McLuhan at 
AEJ last year. 

Yet much of what is said here, par- 
ticularly by the contributions of the 
two editors, has real bearing on mass 
communications theory, or so it seems 
to this reviewer. In emphasizing the 
“grammar” of the media, both histori- 
cally and contemporaneously, they are 
close to the heart what is unique about 
mass communication, as distinguished 
from communication in general. For 
them media differences are the genuine 
independent variables. The media don’t 
simply take up the burden of carrying 
culture—they actually shape the cul- 
ture. 

Whether the book is a contribution 
to theory or not, any reader interested 
in communication as process is almost 
certain to find something to delight 
him, especially if he is prepared to sip 
and savor, not gulp. 

Bruce H. WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


HANEY, WILLIAM V., Communication, 
Patterns and Incidents. Homewood, 
Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 
321 pp. $6. 

Y STUDENTS AND FANS OF THE PHIL- 

osophy and writing of the late Irving J. 

Lee will find this book an effective, 

craftsmanlike extension and projection 

of his teachings, values and semantics 
orientation. 

Haney, who recognizes his eight 
years of study and friendship with Lee, 
has provided a book that focuses on 
“what is happening inside a communi- 
cator before and as he talks, writes, 
etc., and as and after he listens, reads, 
etc.” He looks upon communication as 
a serial process involving the phases of 
encoding, sending, medium, receiving 
and decoding. Although this view tends 
to obscure communication as an inter- 
action process, he certainly does not 
deny this process view of communica- 
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The patterns of miscommunication 
of concern to the author are those in- 
volved in encoding and decoding and 
which can be traced in large part to 
faulty and often unconsciously held 
premises—by either the source or re- 
ceiver of the message, or both. 


A typical chapter exp'ores informa- 
tion and theory relating to a specific 
“pattern,” outlines a series of correc- 
tive measures, and then presents a se- 
ries of incidents or short cases for an- 
alysis. When used as a text in commu- 
nication or as a supplementary text in 
discussion groups, this three-step proc- 
ess should help demonstrate to the par- 
ticipant (adult or student) the great po- 
tential that everyday life presents as a 
“communication laboratory.” 

Some may criticize many of the 
names borrowed or coined as labels for 
some of the patterns of miscommunica- 
tion discussed. What is more impor- 
tant, however, is to determine what 
everyday communication blunders and 
pitfalls are represented by such terms 
used as by-passing, allness, indiscrimi- 
nation, polarization, frozen evaluation, 
blindering and undelayed reactions. In 
this latter case, he pleads for greater 
development of the habit of “delay- 
while-evaluating before action.” 


One of the outstanding contributions 
of the book is the great number of 
short cases. These can be used in a 
variety of situations to stimulate dis- 
cussion and illustrate specific commu- 
nication problems or situations. Simi- 
larly, the instructor or student will find 
useful the 19-page bibliography. This 
contains reference to many journal ar- 
ticles as well as books, ard is divided 
into four sections: Communication and 
human relations; communication proc- 
esses (speaking, writing, reading, listen- 
ing); group processes (discussion, con- 
ference, group dynamics), and related 
studies (general semantics and other 
studies). 


FRANCIS C. BYRNES 
Michigan State University 
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ITTELSON, WILLIAM H., Visual Space 
Perception. New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. 
212 pp. $6. 

WY THE FIELD OF VISUAL COMMUNICA- 

tion increasingly concerns communica- 

tions researchers. This book on space 
perception deals with certain factors 
basic to visual communication. 

The author draws a line between the 
“perception of symbolic coded mes- 
sages” and “other perception.” The lat- 
ter, as perception in a “personal code,” 
is set apart from the former in which 
the code is a product of social con- 
sensus. 

The book deals in a technical fashion 
with the perception of visual space 
cues. The creative process of represent- 
ing and communicating material is seen 
as interdependent with the esthetic ex- 
perience in the perception of a work of 
art. Moreover, the perception of space 
cannot be separated from “communica- 
tion about perceived space.” Any 
graphic or photographic simulation of 
three dimensions on a plane surface 
presents nothing but some particular 
combination of depth cues. 

Depth cues were first used by early 
artists. These cues are size, shape, per- 
spective, overlay, color, brightness, 
light and shade, aerial perspective and 
position in the field. By the end of this 
first period, Leonardo da Vinci in his 
writings had separately conceptualized 
most of them. The list of cues today 
still constitutes the “grammar” for suc- 
cessful communication about space ex- 
perience. Whereas early artists were 
groping for means to relay this experi- 
ence, our increased awareness of the 
effects of the cues and their combina- 
tions can now help us to “encode” a 
picture in a more controlled fashion, 
emphasizing or de-emphasizing certain 
effects. The discovery of new cues and 
the final intellectualization of the 
known ones belongs to the last hundred 
years. It was motivated by an increas- 
ing interest in the meaning of observa- 
tion in science. 
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It is in the latter vein that Ittelson 
stresses the following notion: For each 
given impingement on the retina there 
exists an entire family of equivalent 
physical configurations in the environ- 
ment. They will be perceived as identi- 
cal, no matter how different they may 
be. “Equivalent configurations” allow 
for the puzzling effects of Ames’ dem- 
onstrations like the trapezoidal window 
which appears to swing back and forth 
while it actually revolves completely. 
These demonstrations are aimed at 
showing that perception is a transac- 
tion between organism and environ- 
ment: The thing-seen is not an opera- 
tion of the organism on the environ- 
ment nor of the environment on the 
organism, but is in itself an event. Per- 
ception is studied from the point of 
view of the perceiver (functionalism) 
rather than as an end result of a stimu- 
lus-response chain. Perception is expe- 
rience of the consequences of our ac- 
tions as well as prognosis for action. 

Ittelson’s insistency on “non-veridi- 
cal,” laboratory-produced perception 
(“Perception of the Visual Field,” as 
Gibson would say) is somewhat con- 
tradictory from a functionalist point of 
view. This contradiction and the omis- 
sion of a discussion of Gibson’s Tex- 
ture-Gradient Theory of space percep- 
tion should be taken into account in a 
critical reading of this otherwise stimu- 
lating treatise on visual perception. 

Those who are interested in formu- 
lating and using techniques for anal- 
ysis and composition of certain picto- 
rial effects will find many portions of 
the book helpful in their endeavor. 

MARTIN KRAMPEN 
Michigan State University 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., The Journalist's 
Bookshelf (7th edition). Philadel- 
phia: The Chilton Company, 1961. 
225 pp. $5. 

W% THIS IS THE SEVENTH EDITION OF A 

standard bibliography that continues to 

be a helpful guide to books about 

United States journalism. 
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Roland E. Wolseley, professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University, has 
been its editor since 1939. He offers a 
selected and annotated listing of 1,324 
titles published only in this country 
through 1960. 

According to the author, this latest 
edition is intended to serve the purposes 
of providing a guide that wil! be help- 
ful to all except the most intense schol- 
ars, while at the same time providing a 
reasonable, thorough bibliography about 
U.S. journalism; of including those 
books issued after Professor Warren C. 
Price’s The Literature of Journalism 
published in 1959; and of listing titles 
in categories that Professor Price did 
not wish to include like fiction titles 
about American journalism and books 
about high school journalism. 

However, the researcher is reminded 
that if the major and lesser works of an 
author are to be found it is necessary 
to consult both The Literature of Jour- 
nalism (3,100 entries) and The Book- 
shelf. 

This edition of The Bookshelf con- 
tains 27 major topical categories. News- 
paper and magazine journalism receives 
the major emphases of bibliographical 
treatment by the author. Related fields 
in journalism like radio, television, ad- 
vertising and public relations are han- 
died in a special section, “Bibliogra- 
phies on Related Fields.” The author 
explains that the number of books in 
each area has increased so rapidly, and 
that special bibliographies covering 
them are so readily available, that it 
was decided to limit the materials on 
these topics to bibliographical sources. 

The informative and thought-provok- 
ing essay by the author, “On the Litera- 
ture of Journalism,” published in his 
earlier editions is not included in this 
new edition. This piece has long been a 
favorite point of reference for this re- 
viewer to inquirers seeking information 
about neglected writing areas in the 
literature of journalism. 

CorneELius S. McCaRTHY 
Duquesne University 
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CATLING, PATRICK SKENE, Better Than 
Working. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1960. 212 pp. $3.95. 

WY THIS IS ANOTHER ONE OF THOSE 

newspaper biographies which one sus- 

pects of being an anthology of cocktail 
hour stories. Catling reminisces on his 
career with the Baltimore Sun, from 
the inevitable surprise of having been 
hired at all through assignments as war 
and foreign correspondent in Asia, Cen- 
tral America and Europe. The chapters 
are all short—just about anecdote 
length. The tone of the book suggests 
that perhaps Catling has now found his 
proper niche in journalism in his pres- 
ent job as assistant editor of Punch. 
Jack LYLE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


KoBrRE, SIDNEY, Modern American 
Journalism. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, 1959. 374 pp. 
$5.95. 


Y% SIDNEY KOBRE, AUTHOR OF BACK- 
grounding the News and other books 
on journalism, concerns himself in this 
recent book entirely with the growth of 
communications in this century. Of par- 
ticular value to students is his tracing 
the history of many individual news- 
papers in the various geographical re- 
gions of the country from 1900 to 
1958. Front pages of many of these are 
included in the profuse illustrations. 
Dr. Kobre precedes each regional chap- 
ter with a brief explanation of the 
growth and economy of the area. He 
also pays considerable attention to po- 
litical leanings and the part the news- 
papers plaved in various elections. 

Dr. Kobre writes in an easy, clear 
style which makes his stories of indi- 
vidual newspapers animated and un- 
usually interesting. The book is a type- 
writer script printed by offset, a method 
which does make it difficult to elimi- 
nate typographical errors. Despite these, 
the book is a refreshing new approach 
to the study of modern journalism. 

JosEPH A. BRANDT 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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KUEHL, WARREN F., Hamilton Holt: 
Journalist, Internationalist, Educator. 
Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1960. 303 pp. $7.50. 


FOR A QUARTER CENTURY, HAMILTON 
Holt edited the Independent Magazine, 
making it the foremost journal of opin- 
ion issued on a weekly basis for the 
American reader. From 1897 to 1921, 
Holt advocated liberal and progressive 
viewpoints while opening his columns 
to a broad diversity of thought. His 
contribution to magazine journalism 
not only influenced his contemporaries 
but also stimulated a pattern for future 
publications. 

Holt’s life as an editor, however, 
was only one of three careers which 
this many-sided man created for him- 
self in a life-span of 78 years. They 
overlapped—Holt began his crusade for 
world organization in 1903 and devoted 
much of his best effort to this cause un- 
til 1925. Then he became absorbed as 
the president of Rollins College in de- 
veloping a new blueprint for higher 
education. This volume is arranged ac- 
cordingly, with three main sections, 
recording Holt’s activities as journalist, 
internationalist and educator. 

Journalism instructors will find their 
interest naturally centered on the first 
section of 41 pages, covering Holt’s edi- 
torial work and the Independent. They 
may be amused by the paradox of a 
liberal journalist turning into an au- 
thoritarian college president who fought 
a knock-down, drag-out battle with the 
American Association of University 
Professors. But Holt was not only an 
editor with new ideas, he also was a 
publisher-owner who built his periodi- 
cal from a circulation of 20,000 to six 
times that figure in three years. He was 
aided by a remarkable staff, including 
William B. Howland and Edwin Slos- 
son. Together they made the Independ- 
ent an organ in which the major politi- 
cal and social figures of the day were 

oud to appear. 

“ JAMES L. C. ForD 
Southern Illinois University 
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Dues, JoHN W. F., Yesterday in 
Mexico. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1961. 805 pp. $8.50. 


% IN THIS BOOK THE SON OF THE LATE 
John Foster Dulles tells the story of 
Mexico’s revolutions beginning with 
the ousting of iron-man dictator Por- 
firio Diaz in 1911 and continuing until 
about 1936 in a chronological and ex- 
tensively documented account. 

The student of press history or com- 
parative journalism will find in this 
book numerous references to well- 
known Mexican newspapers and jour- 
nalists. On numerous occasions Dulles 
obtained material from direct inter- 
views with journalists who covered 
parts of the revolution. 

Some historians and critics may claim 
that this is a fault of the book—that the 
recorded impressions of journalists are 
merely accounts witnessed by eyes that 
discerned surface events but did not 
penetrate nor analyze deeply enough. 
It is true that some of the journalists’ 
reminiscences were likely dimmed or 
distorted by old age. Nevertheless Yes- 
terday in Mexico helps define the role 
that Mexico’s newspapers have played 
in the 20th century. 

If the part played by the newspapers 
was weak, and judging by North Amer- 
ican standards, many critics must agree 
that it was far too much so, then the 
blame may be placed largely on condi- 
tions other than the courage of the 
editors. Such conditions included the 
overwhelmingly illiteracy of hundreds 
of thousands of Mexican citizens, the 
comparatively small circulation of 
newspapers, the generally deficient com- 
munications of the republic. 

The reader, seeing the people of 
Mexico veer from rightist to leftist dic- 
tators, gets a picture of the nation’s 
painful progress toward moderation. 
The journalist no doubt will wish for a 
stronger press in Mexico, But he will 
see encouragement in many events. 


BrucE UNDERWOOD 
University of Houston 
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Unesco, Basic Facts and Figures. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1960. 198 pp. $3. 


WY INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS RELATING 
to education, culture and mass commu- 
nication are extremely spotty. There is 
very little reliable demographic data on 
most countries, with the exception of 
the United States and Canada, West 
Europe (but not Spain), the Union of 
South Africa, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

One should, therefore, be grateful to 
UNESCO for this reference book, 
which first appeared in 1952 and has 
been revised annually since. 

Yet, because most of the figures 
come from official sources, they are no 
more reliable than the country which 
reports them. The figures one would 
like to have, because they are hard to 
find, are generally lacking in this book, 
too. Also they are for widely varying 
years, some going back to 1945. 

Furthermore, the compilers warn 
that “countries often use widely differ- 
ent definitions and qualifications, and 
for this reason such statistics are not 
strictly comparable on the international 
level.” 

Nevertheless, for certain types of 
work this is a very useful little book 
and, for the time being at least, the 
communication researcher must be 
thankful for what he can get. 

L, JOHN MARTIN 
U.S.1.A., Washington 


JoRDAN, Lewis, News: How It Is Writ- 
ten and Edited. New York: New 
York Times, 1960. 60 pp. $1. 


% THIS 60-PAGE PAPERBACK IS A BRIEF 
handbook by the New York Times 
news editor. Its picture-magazine for- 
mat, large type, and reproduced Times 
stories neatly combine example with 
theory. 

Necessarily, the text is subordinate. 
Yet it effectively concentrates on the 
essentials of communicating. 

The first of two sections covers vari- 
ous types of stories, emphasizing simple 
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sentences, logical organization and im- 
agination. The second section touches 
on copyreading, headline writing and 
layout. 

Some teachers might find this presen- 
tation superficial. But it could prove 
valuable to beginning students who 
need to shake off bad writing habits im- 
posed by other disciplines. 

James C. MACDONALD 
Toledo Blade 


MARKEL, LESTER, ed., Background and 
Foreground: An Anthology of Arti- 
cles from the New York Times Mag- 
azine. Great Neck, N.Y.: Channel 
Press, 1960. 489 pp. $5. 


Y THE FLAVOR OF THIS ANTHOLOGY IS 
the flavor of its parent magazine— 
consciously urbane, preoccupied with 
great events, personalities and ideas, 
but willing to descend occasionally to 
the merely interesting, provided it is 
labeled “art of living.” Mr. Markel, 
Sunday editor of the New York Times, 
has selected 70 articles, mostly from 
issues of the last decade. 

Many of the pieces are memorable: 
Nehru’s examination of “Today’s 
‘Tragic Paradox’,” Julian Huxley on 
“Is War Inevitable?,” Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “Nightmare at Noon” and oth- 
ers. Memorable at its best, the anthol- 
ogy is good reading throughout. 

To those concerned with journalism 
Mr. Markel’s introduction is as inter- 
esting as any part of the book. Here he 
describes briefly how he tries to build a 
news magazine, “not in terms of the 
news weekly or the daily newspaper, 
but in a wider and, I think, more sig- 
nificant aspect.” In putting “news im- 
agination” to work, Mr. Markel says, 
“We try to survey the past and analyze 
the present (this is ‘background’) and 
offer, with the aid of this survey and 
this analysis, some light and some lead- 
ing for the future (this is ‘foreground’).” 

The anthology will provide journal- 
ism teachers with examples of how ideas 
are handled by straight thinkers and 
competent writers and how words can 
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bring to a reader the depth and flavor 
of a situation. 

ROBERT D. MURPHY 
Syracuse University 


SULLIVAN, HAROLD W., Trial by News- 
paper. Hyannis, Mass.: The Patriot 
Press, 1961. 250 pp. $5. 


Y A JOURNALIST’S FIRST REACTION TO 
Sullivan’s strong and, at times, bitter 
attack against newspaper coverage of 
trials and police-criminal news develop- 
ments probably would be a predictable 
“Here we go again.” Journalists may 
tend at times to attribute much influ- 
ence to the press, but the author is 
overly-generous in crediting or blaming 
the press with so much: blocking the 
administration of justice through pre- 
trial publicity, or railroading innocent 
people into prison, or causing jurists to 
shrink from strictly judicial and evi- 
dential considerations of causes before 
them for fear of stirring up press criti- 
cism. Furthermore, Sullivan believes 
that much of what he finds wrong with 
the press is not just carelessness or ig- 
norance: “There is a group of reporters 
today who maintain it is their duty and 
right to blacken and defame .. . either 
prominent figures in political life or 
defendants on trial.” 

Throughout, the Sullivan book is a 
near-blanket indictment of the press for 
past wrongs which he regards as con- 
tempts of court, and a plea for more 
judges to issue contempt citations 
(seemingly without much regard to the 
fact that court rulings in the last 20 
years or so have been largely in favor 
of newspapers in these matters). He 
suggests that judges, “as their first offi- 
cial act of their day’s work . . . scan 
all papers before ascending the bench 
to ascertain if anything published in 
any manner affects the determination of 
pending litigation . . . and, if it does... 
issue a citation for contempt by publi- 
cation.” 

Certainly no newspaperman would 
deny that there are instances of court- 
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press friction, the number and severity 
depending upon many factors. Prob- 
ably one major obstacle, which Sullivan 
does not emphasize as much as he 
might, is that relatively few newspaper- 
men are sufficiently well-grounded in 
matters of law generally and the finer 
points of contempt law in particular. 
This is a deficiency on the part of the 
press which it should be the responsi- 
bility of the press to overcome. 

Sullivan’s book, for all it says against 
the press, ought to be required reading 
for every newspaperman and journalism 
student. Not because it presents any in- 
formation heretofore unknown (most 
of it is based on published accounts of 
famous criminal trials); rather, because 
the form of the presentation provides 
an insight into the kind of thinking 
that sometimes makes for an incom- 
patible press-court relationship. 

Sullivan might have made his point 
more effectively, and without creating 
so much of a bad taste in journalists’ 
mouths, had he not sought to convince 
us that the press was responsible for 
miscarriages of justice in the conviction 
of Bruno Hauptmann, or in the crim- 
inal trials resulting from the Morro 
Castle disaster, or in the conviction of 
Tom Mooney for the San Francisco 
bomb-throwing incident. To be sure, 
the press may have acted in poor taste, 
or irresponsibly, or even in a manner 
that warranted contempt citations. But 
apparently no jurist thought so at the 
time, and the failure of the courts to 
act then is no reason why the press 
should be convicted now for past be- 
havior. 

But despite the nature of his criti- 
cism, which would probably strike most 
journalists as unrealistic and indicating 
that Sullivan has overlooked many facts 
of newspaper life, Trial by Newspaper 
is a valuable book for its warning: that 
in showdowns between the First and 
Sixth amendments, the courts may 
come to put the unhindered adminis- 
tration of justice above the unfettered 
freedom of the press. And his urging 
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of judges to unleash contempt citations 
against newspapers undoubtedly will be 
welcomed by many jurists. 

Certainly if prejudicial publicity is 
grounds for more declarations of mis- 
trials or reversals of convictions, there 
is reason to believe that the courts even- 
tually will seek to stop such publicity 
through the contempt power. For this 
warning, Sullivan probably is due some 
“thanks” from the journalism profes- 
sion. 

Rop GELATT 
State University of Iowa 


DE DUBNIC, VLADIMIR REISKY, Com- 
munist Propaganda Methods. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1960. 287 pp. $6. 


% DR. VLADIMIR REISKY DE DUBNIC IS 
a former Czech correspondent who left 
in 1948 to broadcast for the BBC and 
later to study and teach political sci- 
ence in the U.S. and elsewhere. He de- 
scribes his study as “an inquiry into the 
policies, methods, and effectiveness of 
indoctrination carried out by the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia, both 
within its own membership and among 
the intelligentsia.” 

“Obviously,” the author contends, 
“methods of public opinion measure- 
ment and inquiry as practiced in free 
societies could not be utilized.” With 
the publication of a score of studies on 
Eastern Europe which, in one way or 
another, did utilize such methods, and 
with the increasing interest in commu- 
nications and public opinion research 
in the countries themselves, the truth 
of that statement is no longer “obvi- 
ous.” At any rate, no study admittedly 
lacking relevant data and other requi- 
sites of an objective inquiry into 
“methods and effects” should make the 
claims advanced in this book. 

In fact, the study is based solely on 
a non-systematic analysis of material 
published in the Party press. Its skillful 
selection and blending of clips, quotes, 
paraphrase and commentary is a method 
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of “research” well suited to document 
the author’s (or anybody’s) thesis. 

The author considers “the task of 
mental sovietization of the rank-and- 
file Party member as a key to the suc- 
cess or failure of the indoctrination 
process.” Stated in less dramatic lan- 
guage, he documents the truism that 
communist propaganda is devoted to 
the cause of building socialism and of 
solidarity with the Soviet Union. The 
examination of “techniques” yields no 
fresh insight either: party schooling, 
mass agitation, Soviet friendship soci- 
eties, Marxist interpretation of the sci- 
ences and the arts. 


The emphasis is on organizational 
shortcomings and ideological obstacles 
—ranging from “bourgeois opportun- 
ism” to intellectual individualism—as 
reflected in the Party press. The stress 
on resistance and difficulties, no mat- 
ter how genuine, tends to present a lop- 
sided picture. The description of the 
facts, currents and shifts of ideological 
strategy, especially after the historic 
20th Congress in Moscow, is often 
twisted to suit the purposes of the au- 
thor. For example, approval of West- 
ern science voiced by Soviet scientists 
after the Congress is interpreted as con- 
tributing to the “sovietization of the 
scientific world” because it encouraged 
Czech scientists to read the Soviet ma- 
terial! Or a 30% increase in theater at- 
tendance and a 10% increase in movie 
attendance between 1948 and 1955 
(during the rise of television and in the 
face of declining audiences elsewhere) 
is termed “no pronounced increase” in 
order to imply the resistance of the 
masses to “the objective of capturing 
their minds” through making culture 
more accessible. 


Despite the intrinsic value of the 
mass of documentary material assem- 
bled, this book is as tedious and ten- 
dentious as the “methods” it purports 
to describe. 

GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 
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Hot, ROBERT T. and VAN DE VELDE, 
RoBERT W., Strategic Psychological 
Operations and American Foreign 
Policy. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. 237 pp. $5. 

W THIS IS ONE OF THE MORE THOUGHT- 

ful and challenging of a recent flurry of 

books calling attention to the lack of 
an effective United. States psychological 
or propaganda strategy and operation 
in comparison with those of our Cold 

War opponent, the Soviet Union. 

Holt and van de Velde point out the 
obvious need for U.S. decision-makers 
to understand better the nature and 
importance of what they call strategic 
psychological operations (SPO) and to 
use this “new” instrument of foreign 
policy along with the more traditional 
instruments of diplomacy, economic 
measures and military activity. 

Among the propaganda maxims set 
forth is the idea, not wholly understood 
by some, that “it is man’s apparent 
world, not the material world, which 
determines his attitudes and his behav- 
ioral response to any given situation. 
. . . The psychological instrument in- 
volves manipulation of the apparent 
world.” 

The authors are on something less 
than firm ground in two of their three 
case studies of the use of SPO. 

The first, entitled “American Psycho- 
logical Operations in Italy 1943-45,” 
explains rather quickly that “both prop- 
aganda and activity directed toward 
Italians . . . were Allied rather than 
American,” but argues “that which was 
purely American” can be sorted out by 
induction and deduction. The authors 
assume that “propaganda emanating 
from AFHQ [Allied Force Headquar- 
ters} did not run contrary to the na- 
tional policy” of America and Britain, 
“insofar as such ‘policy’ actually ex- 
isted.” This hardly seems true of Allied 
Military Government’s support of fas- 
cism, which ran contrary to enunciated 
U.S. policy and to PWB propaganda, 
and ultimately led to open splits be- 
tween U.S. and British officials on such 
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matters as a cabinet position for Count 
Sforza in 1944. 

The second tells something of the 
unprecedented U.S. effort to influence 
the crucial Italian general election of 
1948—already described in earlier re- 
search including the reviewer’s M.A. 
thesis and a JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
article, both in 1953. In their conclu- 
sions, Holt and van de Velde maintain 
that the 1948 election “was precisely 
the kind of situation in which the in- 
adequate American conception of psy- 
chological operations does not become 
apparent.” However, this is because, for 
the first and one of the only times to 
the present, state department experts on 
both a country and psychological oper- 
ations were given virtually a free hand 
to influence an election the U.S. knew 
it had to win. 

This the authors later acknowledge 
in their conclusions, but they also indi- 
cate a lack of precise knowledge con- 
cerning the planning and operation of 
the campaign—understandable because 
of the veil of secrecy surrounding such 
“delicate” operations that has proven 
frustrating to more than one researcher. 
This reviewer, for example, was re- 
buffed in efforts to document some as- 
pects of the operation (e.g., Central In- 
telligence Agency operations, non-offi- 
cial U.S. efforts and U.S.-Italian col- 
laboration) he deduced but could not 
obtain “hard” information on. 

In elaborating on their argument for 
a higher priority for SPO, the authors 
point out that to be fully exploited, the 
psychological instrument must also have 
a part in initiating policy and action. 
This, they point out, would call for a 
status of equality with the diplomatic, 
economic and military instruments—in 
short, for a cabinet-level agency whose 
director would be a member of the 
National Security Council. 

The U.S. Information Agency is crit- 
icized as misguided in its policies. Its 
mandate, Holt and van de Velde point 
out, is to report on and explain U.S. 
foreign policy and its implementation 
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and to “sell America.” In other words, 
to act as a public relations and adver- 
tising agent when much more is needed 
to influence people of the uncommitted 
areas. First, however, comes the prob- 
lem of deciding what image of America 
to “sell.” 

WILLIAM S. CALDWELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


BROGAN, D. W., America in the Mod- 
ern World. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1960. 117 
pp. $3. 

W EXCEPT FOR THE EPILOGUE, THIS 
latest offering from one of America’s 
most delightful and understanding for- 
eign critics was delivered as lectures at 
Rutgers University in March 1959. The 
book considers what’s the matter with 
contemporary America and suggests 
what might plausibly be done about it; 
the work also demonstrates again that 
its author possesses a charming sense of 
humor and an uncommon amount of 
common sense, qualities often absent 
in persons laying claim to the intellec- 
tual’s escutcheon. 

What Brogan finds most wrong with 
America is too much democracy, espe- 
cially in nonpolitical areas. Democracy 
in education is particularly pernicious, 
and he indicts universities for not fill- 
ing minds (at least good minds) with 
ideas and resources adequate to the 
modern age. He calls for abandoning 
the dislike of “ ‘undemocratic’ superior- 
ity in mental equipment,” asserting that 
“If this be treason, make the most of 
it.” What America urgently needs is to 
encourage excellence and to bring tra- 
ditional ideas into line with present-day 
realities. 

The book has added interest if read 
in a cluster along with two recent 
works by Americans covering compara- 
ble ground—Gerald Johnson’s The 
Man Who Feels Left Behind and Hans 
Morgenthau’s The Purpose of Ameri- 
can Politics. And a point worth making 
in this journal is-this: a reading of the 
three works suggests that the thinking 
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intellectual does not start analyzing 
what’s wrong with American society by 
pinning the donkey’s tail on the mass 
media. 

D. L. SMITH 
University of Illinois 


CaRTER, RICHARD F., SUTTHOFF, JOHN, 
et al., Communities and Their 
Schools. Stanford: School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, 1960. 228 
pp- Apply. 

Y THE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
education are more numerous and com- 
plex than ever before in history. Yet 
our schools are finding it more difficult 
than ever to respond effectively to grow- 
ing public demands. Why? Lack of 
school-community understanding. The 
gap in real “agreement as to what the 
situation is” can be bridged by more 
effective communication first among 
the cornmunity leaders, then among the 
voters at large. Such is the message of 
this well-documented report. 

As the debate over federal aid fo- 
cuses more attention upon schools, this 
technical report, with its companion 
volume, Voters and Their Schools, can 
do more than most of the current verbal 
output to illuminate the heart of the 
situation. It is the second of two re- 
ports from a three-year study of com- 
munity understanding as a factor in the 
financial support of public education. 
The first, reviewed in the Winter 1961 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, was based 
primarily upon voter studies. The re- 
port reviewed here is based upon stud- 
ies of community leaders. Both reports 
present data from national samples. A 
popular version of the two reports is in 
preparation, and, it is to be hoped, will 
be available before the national issue of 
aid is settled. 

Much of the difficulty today, the 
study shows, stems from the fact that 
voters, instead of establishing policy as 
in days gone by, are relegated to the 
position of reviewing established policy, 
approving a fait accompli, as it were. 
Moreover, there exist widely divergent 
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views between schools and their patrons 
regarding the values and goals of pub- 
lic education. The public reacts largely 
as a consumer to a product, seeing the 
product as the individual students who 
vary greatly in quality. The schools, on 
the other hand, see Education as the 
product—one which they attempt to 
apply uniformly. Such conflicting view- 
points create many degrees of misun- 
derstanding. Bond issues today fail for 
about one-fourth of all moneys re- 
quested. When financial issues become 
critical, leadership turns to expedient 
campaigning and political manipulation 
becomes the means of survival. 

The study not only sheds a great 
deal of light upon the problems and 
how they can be solved, but it also sug- 
gests data gathering methods school ad- 
ministrators would do well to adopt— 
ways to measure the degree of public 
understanding at a given time. Such a 
measure could be used by a wise ad- 
ministrator as a criterion for assessing 
the effectiveness of his public commu- 
nication programs. 

JAMES W. MARKHAM 
Pennsylvania State University 


Harris, ROBERT J., The Quest for 
Equality. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. 172 pp. 
$4. ° 
WY THE LONG AMERICAN TREK TOWARD 
constitutional equality has been pains- 
takingly documented and examined in 
this book by a professor of political 
science at Vanderbilt University and 
former head of the department of gov- 
ernment at LSU from 1941 to 1954. 
A valuable desk book for public affairs 
reporting, this volume has wide appeal 
for a variety of readers. 
Newspapermen, professors and stu- 
dents of journalism, as well as other 
persons interested in constitutional his- 
tory, race relations and related fields, 
will find The Quest for Equality stimu- 
lating reading. 
In the first part of the book, the 
author reviews the American tradition 
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of equality, tracing its development 
through periods of Greco-Roman and 
Christian thought and classical doc- 
trines of law. In the second part he 
deals definitely with the concept of con- 
stitutional equality as it reappeared dur- 
ing the turbulent Reconstruction period. 
Readers will find this book invalu- 
able as a survey of Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Moreover, it expresses with insight and 
courage the author’s own position as an 
apparent advocate of legislation de- 
signed to implement equal protection. 
This position Dr. Harris sums up in the 
statement: “to date, at least, the quest 
for equality in America has led to free- 
dom, knowledge, and prosperity and 
has been marked by the raising of 
lower orders and not by the levelling of 
higher ones.” 
THELMA THURSTON GORHAM 
Southern University 


SETON-WATSON, HuGuH, Neither War 
Nor Peace. New York: Frederick A. 


Praeger, Inc., 1960. 504 pp. $7.50. 
W% THIS BOOK IS A MOSAIC OF POLITICAL 
events and social forces. As the author 
has insisted, it is not diplomatic history 
in the familiar sense, but a far-reaching 
synthesis of the conditions which create 


both internal change and _ external 
forces—in which social and political 
communication play an assigned role. 
These forces add up to what others 
have called the “systematic revolution 
of our time.” Seton-Watson would 
agree, but he would identify the major 
forces as those of nationalism and to- 
talitarianism. 

These, however, are but two of the 
vital forces and surround but a few of 
the events in this “dictionary” of world 
politics. The author ranges through Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, North Africa, 
the Soviet Union, Japan, India, Pakis- 
tan, Southeast Asia, Red China and 
Latin America, tracing the historical 
lines of evolution and revolution. He is 
concerned not only with geography but 
with culture, with religion and philoso- 
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phy, the means and seizure of power, 
and the social-economic-military and 
related bases of world politics. 

This breadth of approach gives the 
volume its “denotative” character, but 
it also permits useful comparisons and 
a variety of relationships. As such, it is 
an eclectic work. For those of us in 
mass communications, its most useful 
function is a systematic restatement of 
the growing body of literature con- 
cerned with social systems and commu- 
nications systems. It reminds us of the 
complex variables which explain the 
existence and control of communica- 
tions systems and warns us of a too 
parochial concern with obvious rela- 
tionships. 

The author’s use of such concepts as 
empathy, relevance, stress and social 
mobility in treating certain of the pres- 
sures generated by the “new class” in 
both emerging and traditional societies 
is mindful of Daniel Lerner’s recent 
writings, and there is evident in the text 
and bibliography of a discriminate con- 
cern for the conclusions of the social 
scientists as well as those of the histor- 
rians and political theorists. Seton- 
Watson has the demonstrated ability 
(notably in From Lenin to Khrush- 
chev) to order his resources so as to 
heighten comparisons and illuminate 
paradoxes, a technique in which he has 
acquired a deft touch. Warning of the 
“co-existence” of liberty and totalitari- 
anism within Western Societies and of 
the accidents of history and revolution 
that have isolated intellectuals from or- 
thodox government, the author says of 
the present “morbid condition” of 
Western intellectual life: 


. . . Sectionalism, denigration of elites, 
departmentalization of knowledge, re- 
fusal to think of wider problems, rejec- 
tion of responsibility, elevation of popu- 
larity . . . to the highest social virtue— 
all these are unhealthy trends... . 
There will not be totalitarianism in the 
free advanced industrial societies until 
totalitarian movements and leaders ap- 
pear in force. But if some external 
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crisis should produce these, then a soci- 
ety that has been accustomed to com- 
fort and conformity, which has hated 
all excellence and asked its leaders to 
sell policies to it as a manufacturer 
sells soap, could quickly fall into their 
power. 

Obviously, there are many among us 
who believe that to spare the “Birch” 
will spoil the nation. This book con- 
tains a timely warning. 

ALEX S. EDELSTEIN 
University of Washington 


DELLA MALVA, JosEPH, Special Assign- 
ment. Minneapolis: Joseph della 
Malva, Publisher, 1960. 86 pp. $2. 


WY IN JANUARY 1959, JOSEPH DELLA 
Malva began broadcasting two-minute 
editorials, three a day, over Minneapo- 
lis radio station WPBC. He delivered 
these editorials, researched and written 
by himself, for more than a year, until 
he resigned his position to avoid having 
to air commercials and perform other 
“staff announcer’s” duties. But this by 
no means was a result of management 
dissatisfaction with della Malva’s edi- 
torials, or of listener disapproval. On the 
contrary, the WPBC president had 
given della Malva complete freedom, 
despite some basic ideological differ- 
ences, and listener response had been 
encouraging. 

This paperbound collection is the au- 
thor’s sampling of more than 100 of his 
“Special Assignment” broadcasts. Ex- 
hibited are a libertarian’s viewpoints on 
such issues as church-state relations, 
American-Soviet relations, censorship, 
prejudice, over-population. The writing 
is crisp, tight, personalized; the persua- 
sion quotient is high, and the exhorta- 
tions in most instances flow from a 
sensitive, informed intelligence. 

This little book offers the teacher of 
radio journalism good illustrative ex- 
amples of a new genre. More than this, 
it should be read by all in journalism, 
if for no other reason than to impress 
upon all hands the fact that the broad- 
cast editorial is rapidly becoming, in 
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many communities, an important, heed- 
ed instrument of opinion-persuasion. 

ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Minnesota 


BonpD, F. FRASER, An Introduction to 
Journalism (2nd edition). New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1961. 359 
pp. $5.25. 


% WITH THE RECENT PHENOMENAL 
growth of television, the growing im- 
portance of industrial and business 
journalism, and the greatly expanding 
fields of advertising and public rela- 
tions, the present-day teacher of an in- 
troductory course in journalism is faced 
with the challenge of making sure each 
student is aware of all the forms in and 
through which news reaches the general 
public. 

One of the complaints of teachers in- 
terested in such a comprehensive ap- 
proach to journalism is the dearth of 
adequate texts. This newly-revised edi- 
tion of Bond’s survey of the fourth es- 
tate helps remedy this situation, as did 
the appearance of the Emery-Ault- 
Agee volume, Introduction to Mass 
Communications, last year. 

Where the first edition of the book 
stressed the print media, in the second 
edition there is a whole new emphasis 
to meet the needs of students of mass 
communications generally. In addition, 
completely new chapters have been 
added on industrial and business jour- 
nalism, on advertising and on public 
relations. 

Anyone familiar with the first edition 
will recognize the comprehensive and 
readable coverage of the other areas of 
journalism, including chapters on the 
journalistic media, the nature of news 
and the construction of a good news 
story, editorials, reviews, columns, edit- 
ing and printing, pictorial journalism, 
law of the press, public service journal- 
ism and radio and television news. 

There are brief, but excellent, chap- 
ters on the reading public’s psychology 
and the readers’ interests, and the final 
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chapter discusses the use of the morgue 
and reference books. 

The chapters are quite complete, de- 
spite their brevity and lack of support- 
ing details and illustrative examples. 
Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect 
much development in a compressed 
one-volume “introduction, at once com- 
prehensive and compact, to the whole 
field of contemporary American jour- 
nalism.” 

There is no doubt that those who 
have felt a need for another book with 
an over-all view of mass communica- 
tions will find this a most valuable 
textbook for an introductory course in 
journalism or mass communications on 
the undergraduate (or even on the high 
school) level. 

REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 


O’Hara, ROBERT C., Media for the 
Millions. New York: Random 
House, 1961. 439 pp. $4.25. 


@% THIS BOOK COMES OUT OF MATERIAL 
used in teaching University of Minne- 
sota freshmen about “language and the 
communication process.” The book is 
fundamentally a critical analysis de- 
signed to enlighten the student who 
may not be a journalist on the influ- 
ences that mass media have had and 
will have on their lives. The author, 
now at the University of South Florida, 
makes the plea for audiences to have 
“deeper appreciation of what they hear, 
read and see . . . for a deeper under- 
standing of themselves and the world 
in which they live.” 

The book covers 1) Mass Commu- 
nication and the Mass Media, 2) Se- 
lection for Simplification and 3) The 
Media View of Life. 

The first section discusses in a rather 
sophisticated way the communication 
process and satisfyingly does not fall 
into the trap of oversimplification. 

The second section covers such 
things as stereotyping and formulas 
used in the media and is somewhat 
critical of media weaknesses. 
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The third section draws some con- 
clusions about the media, not particu- 
larly favorable, and puts down some 
guidelines for “the critical receiver.” 

O’Hara says that the pervading goal 
of mass media is entertainment and 
that the media are primarily oriented as 
commercial enterprises. He says that 
his position may not be popular with 
some of the media specialists, particu- 
larly newspapermen. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the au- 
thor has to some extent stereotyped the 
niedia in much the same way he has 
criticized the media for stereotyping. 
This does not mean that many of the 
media offerings are not entertainment 
oriented and that the selling aspects do 
not have powerful influence. However, 
even the casual observer cannot miss 
the improving flow of materials of an 
informative and educational nature, ap- 
pealing to a wide range of interests. 


The author does not analyze the vast 
and growing field of technical and trade 
publications, some with circulations in 
the millions, which are primarily ca- 
reer-information oriented, although he 
does for discussion eliminate such 
areas as paperbacks and the theater. 


The author divides the media into 
printed, filmed and electronic and says 
“there is little difference in what they 
communicate.” He does point out the 
difference in format. Reduced to their 
simplest form the media do have many 
similarities, but they also have many 
differences in content, orientation and 
format, and all of these must be de- 
lineated for full understanding of the 
communication process. 


Media for the Millions is a compre- 
hensive, scholarly book that adds to our 
general understanding of the commu- 
nication process. It should awaken be- 
ginning students to this complicated 
field and provide good material for de- 
bate by journalism teachers and media 
personnel. 


JouHN E. Ross 
University of Wisconsin 
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Hutt, ALLEN, Newspaper Design. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
301 pp. $8. 

W% ALLEN HUTT EARLY ESTABLISHES HIS 
idea about the place of typography and 
makeup in newspaper production with 
this statement: “The graphic design of 
a newspaper is not a thing in itself. The 
good newspaperman does not assemble 
type in a page merely to make an 
agreeable pattern or as an exercise in 
display for its own sake. Typography 
and makeup in a newspaper are only a 
vehicle for journalism; and it is journal- 
ism that is the most important. If it is 
poorly presented, however, good jour- 
nalism loses much of its impact. First 
class content, therefore, requires first 
class form, and so the proper relation- 
ship of form and content is the central 
question of newspaper typography.” 

A brief survey of British newspapers 
makes the reviewer wonder if Mr. 
Hutt’s fellow craftsmen are in agree- 
ment with him. Much of British news- 
paper makeup bears evidence of con- 
siderable showmanship; indeed, the 
more flamboyant might be put in the 
category of “circus makeup” which Ed- 
mund Arnold, in Functional Newspaper 
Design, appropriately describes as “. . . 
at least three rings under one tent and 
the reader is as confused as when he 
must shift his attention from the lion 
tamer to the juggler and to the pretty 
girl in pink tights.” On the other hand 
a look at a group of daily newspapers 
in the United States reveals a bland, 
stereotyped pattern so rigid as to be 
monotonous and without much charac- 
ter. 

Newspaper Design by Hutt has sev- 
eral excellent chapters: “Mechanics of 
Newspaper Production,” “Text Types 
and Setting” and “Other Countries, 
Other Styles.” The author’s analysis of 
typefaces suggests a sensitive apprecia- 
tion for type and its usage. 

This volume will not suffice as a text 
for newspaper makeup and typography 
in the United: States since the book is 
built on British makeup and typogra- 
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phy. It will be a valuable reference for 
three reasons: It gives excellent detail 
on production and new slants on typo- 
graphic usage; the author does not 
sponsor any particular typeface or ma- 
chine so he speaks freely of all whether 
they be Linotype, Monotype, Intertype 
or Ludlow; it gives excellent back- 
ground on British newspaper format, 
and the chapter on “Other Countries, 
Other Styles” briefly describes French, 
Danish, Italian, German and Russian 
front page makeup. In this chapter he 
says of American newspaper makeup, 
“The discipline of American newspaper 
typography is admirable and the over- 
all effect more economical than that in 
this country; the greater daily variation 
of treatment and page pattern in the 
English style at its best is more dy- 
namic, however.” 

Newspaper Design will answer a lot 
of questions about mechanical details 
and provide new insight into foreign 
newspaper format. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


CaPLes, JOHN, Tested Advertising 
Methods (3rd edition). New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 308 pp. 
$6.95. 

PLEUTHNER, WILLARD A., ed., 460 Se- 
crets of Advertising Experts. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1961. 288 pp. $4.60. 


WY THESE TWO BOOKS REPRESENT THE 
outpouring of the accumulated knowl- 
edge and experience of a number of 
well known men in the advertising in- 
dustry. And, like many books written 
by “men of affairs,” these two have a 
number of strengths, but a larger num- 
ber of glaring weaknesses. 

Caples’ book, of course, is well 
known. This is the third edition of a 
book originally published in 1932. This 
edition contains four new chapters, a 
significant amount of re-writing and 
extension of previous material, and new 
and additional illustrations. 
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Caples, vice-president of BBD&O, is 
himself a successful copywriter most 
closely identified with mail order adver- 
tising of the genre “They Laughed 
When I Sat Down to Play,” an ad 
which he wrote in 1925. This book, 
drawn from his own experience, is a 
“how to do it guide to successful copy- 
writing.” Caples’ view of copywriting is 
grounded in the Lasker-Hopkins-Ken- 
nedy approach, working off the tacit as- 
sumption of consumer rationality. Not 
surprisingly, this conception had largely 
gone into eclipse under the impact of 
alternative conceptions of consumer 
motivation, e.g., Freudianism and so- 
cial behaviorism. Yet the Caples ap- 
proach remains viable and is reasserting 
itself with the resurgence of Gestalt 
psychology, with the stress of TV ad- 
vertising on the “demonstration” of 
product attributes, and with the success 
of rationalistic approaches such as 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach’s campaign for 
Volkswagen. 

Caples knows his business. The two 
essential things that have to be watched 
are his overly rationalistic approach to 
consumer motivation that simply is not 
a flexible enough perspective, and his 
tendency to over-generalize the results 
obtained in mail order advertising to 
advertising situations where the con- 
sumer response is more delayed and 
indirect. 

The Pleuthner volume has little if 
anything to recommend it other than 
curiosity value. A number of well 
known experts were asked to each sub- 
mit 20 things they had learned in the 
course of their own experience in the 
advertising business. Thus the book 
supposedly begins “where textbooks end 
off.” Some of the well known contribu- 
tors are: Jim Proud, Bernice Fitz-Gib- 
bon, Janet Wolff, Frederic Gamble and 
Caples. 

It is hard to determine if the book 
has any purpose or fulfills any need. 
Like most books written by practition- 
ers it is almost pure ideology when it 
deals with any matter relating advertis- 
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ing to the rest of society. Further, the 
“secrets” aren’t secrets at all, but well 
known rules of thumb. And like most 
rules of thumb these secrets are only 
pretenses to knowledge and not knowl- 
edge at all. Most rules of thumb ulti- 
mately imply a rigidity of thought, a 
lack of balanced perspective that a stu- 
dent of advertising can ill afford to de- 
velop. Examples of some of the “se- 
crets” are: “know people”; “advertising 
increases marketing efficiency, reduces 
costs, and increases our standard of liv- 
ing”; “women are never happy with the 
status quo.” 

The editor justifies the volume be- 
cause there are not enough practitioners 
teaching advertising. If this is any evi- 
dence of what they would bring to the 
classroom, then the only sensible con- 
clusion is that it is just as well they’re 
not teaching because they really don’t 
have much to say and more impor- 
tantly, they have yet to learn the crucial 
distinction between valid knowledge 
and rote, rule and sophistry. 

JAMES W. CAREY 
University of Illinois 


LIONBERGER, HERBERT F., Adoption of 
New Ideas and Practices: A Sum- 
mary of the Research Dealing with 
the Acceptance of Technological 
Change in Agriculture, with Implica- 
tions for Action in Facilitating Such 
Change. Ames: Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. $3.50. 

WY THE AUTHOR, A PROFESSOR OF RURAL 

sociology at the University of Missouri, 

has been deeply involved for the past 
dozen years in the tradition of research 
he reports in this book. This tradition is 
the diffusion of farm innovations from 
agricultural scientists to farmers. In 
spite of the length of the book’s sub- 
title, the volume itself is concise. Lion- 
berger provides a real contribution in 
summarizing approximately 150 studies 
on this topic, many of which are diffi- 
cult or impossible to secure today. His 
search of the literature seems very com- 
plete, although my calculations show 
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over 75 additional publications have ap- 
peared since the completion of his 
manuscript. This is not a criticism of 
the Lionberger volume, but rather an 
illustration of the scope of research 
findings being produced on this topic. 
Studies of some non-farm innovations 
are also reviewed by Lionberger. 

Many readers of this journal prob- 
ably have had less than complete con- 
tact with rural sociological research of 
the diffusion of farm innovations. They 
may recognize this research tradition 
best by 1) past knowledge of the Ryan 
and Gross investigation of the diffusion 
of hybrid corn in Iowa in 1940, or 2) 
the Iowa Agricultural Extension Service 
Special Report 15, “How Farm People 
Accept New Ideas.” The former is cer- 
tainly the classic research study in this 
tradition, while the latter has been the 
most widely read account of the diffu- 
sion and adoption of farm practices. 
The Lionberger book now provides us 
with a plainly written account of the 
many studies completed on this topic. 
It contains few generalizations or state- 
ments that cannot be adequately back- 
stopped by research findings. The reader 
may wish that the author had cared to 
go further in pointing out the broader 
theoretical consequences of his conclu- 
sions. 

One of the most valuable sections for 
many readers is action implications of 
diffusion-adoption research for change 
agents in media work, teaching, Exten- 
sion Services or commercial selling. In 
fact, anyone who is engaged in diffus- 
ing new ideas, researching this topic or 
teaching it to others could profit from 
this volume. It is concerned, because of 
its very nature, mainly with the results 
of communication and with how indi- 
viduals make decisions to adopt inno- 
vations. Attention is also paid to per- 
sonal influence and opinion leadership; 
a description of the early adopters, ma- 
jority and late adopters; and to com- 
munity norms and cultural values on 
diffusion. Less emphasis is paid to the 
theoretical or methodological aspects of 
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diffusion, and greater emphasis is placed 
upon action implications. In fact, this 
book is a significant step forward in 
reaching a more general strategy of 
change. 

Both Professor Lionberger and the 
National Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications, who sponsored the pro- 
duction of this volume, should be com- 
mended for their efforts. The book con- 
tains a latent lesson for us all, that 
greater utility may derive from synthe- 
sizing available research by others in a 
field than in completing the 226th study 
in that research tradition. 

EvERETT M. ROGERS 
Ohio State University 


WIsH, Harvey, The American Histo- 
rian. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 366 pp. $7.50. 


HISTORIANS HAVE OFTEN BEEN THE 
severest critics of journalism. This is 
odd, because the journalist and the his- 
torian have much in common. Both are 
merely trying to tell what happened, 
but both make full use of interpreta- 
tion of facts, variety of style, and care- 
ful research to accomplish the ends. At 
least one historian, J. B. McMaster, 
frankly admitted his indebtedness to 
the newspapers as source material for 
his social interpretations of events. 
Richard Hildreth, the utilitarian phil- 
osopher, was a journalist of sorts, and 
he wrote with a kind of dead-pan style 
reminiscent of routine reporting, which, 
unfortunately, is about all he achieved 
as a historian. 

This book about historians would be 
especially useful for the journalist who 
knows only a smattering of historiogra- 
phy and its practitioners. The Doctor of 
History would be expected to know 
much of this. If the journalist ap- 
proaches history as a chronologist, he 
can learn much from such a study. 
Journalism, like history, can be lime- 
dry and factual, or inspiring without 
loss of reliability. Bancroft, Parkman, 
Parrington, Prescott, Henry Adams, the 
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Beards and Nevins are fun to read, yet 
they are honest reporters, if you are 
willing to forgive the exuberance of 
Bancroft. 

What the author conveys is a sense 
that history, like journalism, is not 
static, nor mechanistic. History and 
journalism are written by, and con- 
cerned with, people. The human ele- 
ment is evident in the way Shannon or 
Turner, say, would interpret the influ- 
ence of the frontier. Both are able in 
their field, but their stories differ in the 
same way that the stories of two expert 
journalists at the same scene would 
differ. 

The book is lucid and the appraisals 
are fair. One wonders why Fiske is in- 
cluded in the list of great historians 
when Wish himself seems to have so 
little regard for him. And obviously a 
book of this length could treat of so 
many historians only superficially. As 
a terse, useful discussion of the men 
who have recorded our hopes, failures 
and traditions, it could be read with 
profit by anyone related in any way to 
journalism. 

HENRY Lapp SMITH 
University of Washington 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
on Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 
BEAUVOIR, SIMONE DE, Brigitte Bardot and 
the Lolita Syndrone. New York: Rey- 
nal & Co., 1960. $1.95. 
Analysis of Brigitte’s possible sociologi- 
cal significance. 
BRINGS, LAWRENCE M., ed., Minnesota 
Heritage. Minneapolis: T. S. Denison & 
Co., Inc., 1960. 430 pp. $12.50. 


An over-size, profusely illustrated cen- 
tennial year history and current review of 
the state of Minnesota. A 34-page section 
on “Communications” has chapters on 
“From Smoke Signals to Telephone” by 
Willoughby M. Babcock, Minnesota His- 
torical Society newspaper curator, and 
“The Mass Media Mature: Newspapers, 
Magazines, Graphic Arts, Radio and Tele- 
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vision” by Dr. Edwin Emery, professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota. To- 
gether they constitute a brief history of 
Minnesota journalism. 


BURLINGAME, RoGER, Don’t Let Them 
Scare You. New York: Lippincott, 
1961. 352 pp. $5.95. 


A life of Elmer Davis, concentrating on 
his method of reporting and quoting from 
his speeches. 


CarRTER, HoppinG, The Editor as Citizen. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas, School 
of Journalism and Public Information, 
1961. (Twelfth Annual William Allen 
White Memorial Lecture) 


A famous small-town editor discusses an 
editor’s role in his community. 


CassIRER, HENRY R., Television Teaching 
Today. Paris: UNESCO, 1960. (Press, 
Film and Radio in the World Today) 
(Gbtain through Columbia University 
Press) 267 pp. $4. 

Pt. I: Educational television in the 
United States, its use, scope, program- 
ming, costs; Pt. II: Canada, France, Italy, 
Japan, USSR, United Kingdom. 


Children and Television in Syracuse: A 
Study of Parents’ Attitudes Conducted 
by the Syracuse (N.Y.) Branch, AAUW. 
Washington: American Association of 
University Women, Mass Media Office, 
2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., 1960. 21 pp. 
25¢. 


Summarizes the attitudes of Syracuse 
parents in 388 households on children’s 
television programs available in the winter 
months of 1959-60. 


CLYMER, FLoyp, The Post Office Dilemma 
and What to Do about It. Los Angeles: 
The author, 1238 South Alvarado St., 
1960, 223 pp. $5. 

Criticisms of postal operations and sug- 
gestions for improvement by a publisher 
of books relating to automobiles and mo- 
tor racing. ‘ 


DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. and DONALD KIEL, 
A Factor Analytic Study of Attitudes 
Toward the Mass Media. New York: 
Scripps-Howard Research, 230 Park 
Ave., 1960. 38 pp. Apply. 

Subtitled “A Re-Analysis of Semantic 
Differential Image Measurement,” this 
monograph investigates public opinion to- 
ward the media in general and news- 
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papers, radio, television and magazines 
specifically through application of the se- 
mantic differential and factor analysis. 


FREEDMAN, Morris, Confessions of a Con- 
formist. New York: Norton, 1961. 224 
pp. $3.95. 


A provocative attack on the noncon- 
formist’s conformities, including what he 
feels to be their digs at popular culture. 


GALBRAITH, J. KENNETH and JOSEPH A. 
LIVINGSTON, The Economic Facts of 
Life. New York: Fund for the Repub- 
lic, 60 East 42d St., 1960. (The Press 
and the People 5) 13 pp. Apply. 


Concerning the press coverage of eco- 
nomic news. 


HANSEN, ALVIN H., Economic Issues of 
the 1960s. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960. 


“Professor Hansen’s book deals with 
theory and treatment of inflation: growth, 
automation and the ‘dual economy’—the 
partnership of government and private en- 
terprise; and the matter of underdevel- 
oped countries. But in the process, it 
manages to kick advertising and the ‘gad- 
get society’ around with almost reckless 
abandon.”—Advertising Age. The author 
is professor emeritus of political economy 
at Harvard. 


Hiavsa, OLpRICH, A Book of Type and 
Design. New York: Tudor, 1960. 495 
pp. $10. 

An illustrated, encyclopedic survey of 
typefaces used in modern typography, 
with attention to typographical and layout 
practices. 


The International Guide—Volume II. Los 
Angeles: Post Office Box 46066, 1961. 
152 pp. $3.50 cloth; $2.25 paper. 
Describes itself as “an annual reference 

to world literary movements, little maga- 

zines, literary and art quarterlies and 
smaller art presses.” 


Jones, JAMES J. and IrvING Stout, School 
Public Relations: Issues and Cases. New 
York: Putnam, 1960. 195 pp. $3.75. 
An attempt to identify and treat many 

common issues in American public educa- 

tion that effect school public relations, 


Kepes, Gyorcy, ed., The Visual Arts To- 
day. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1960. 


40: 


Well-known artists, critics and philoso- 
phers discuss trends in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, photography, the cinema, 
cartooning and advertising art. 


KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED, Theory of Film: 
Redemption of Physical Reality. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
364 pp. $10. 

An analysis of the reasons why the au- 
thor feels that the film differs radically 
from the more traditional arts. 


LANGFORD, GERALD, The Richard Harding 
Davis Years. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1961. 336 pp. $5.75. 


“Biography of a mother and son.”— 
Subtitle. 


Lewis, Puiwire, Educational Television 
Guidebook. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 238 pp. $4.95. 

Emphasis is on the technical side of TV 

—equipment, buildings, techniques, per- 

sonnel planning and programming. 


Lerner, Leo A., The Italics Are Mine. 
LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1960. 

Compilation from the weekly column of 
the author’s. North Side (Chicago) sub- 
urban papers. 


Live Radio Network for Educational Sta- 
tions. Urbana, Ill.: National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 119 
Gregory Hall, 1960. 97 pp. $2. 
Report of the NAEB seminar held in 

Madison, Wisconsin, July 1960. 


Lorn, Davip, The Erotic in Literature. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1961. 256 | 
pp. $5.95. 

“A historical survey of pornography as 
delightful as it is indiscreet.”—Subtitle. 


NUNNALLY, Jum C., Jr., Popular Concep- 
tions of Mental Health, Their Develop- 
ment and Change. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1961. 311 pp. $5. 


Public attitudes toward mental health 
as reflected by the mass media. 


1960 Annual of Advertising Art in Japan. 
New York: Universe Books, 1960. 
$12.50. 

Examples of Japanese posters, news- 
paper and magazine advertising, outdoor 
billboards and signs, displays, direct mail 
advertising and television commercials. 
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REEVES, Rosser, Reality in Advertising. 
New York: Knopf, 1960. 154 pp. 
$3.95. 

The author’s theories of advertising, re- 
volving around the key concept of success 
in selling the product. 


SANDERS, Davip, News Story Evaluation 
and Newspaper Readership. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Research, Inc., 1111 Union Cen- 
tral Tower, 1961. 68 pp. Apply. 


A study sponsored by Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, describing the results of 
sample surveys of ratings of the biggest 
news stories of 1960. Cities sampled are 
Cleveland, Denver and Memphis; the 
number of respondents, 313. 


SPARROW, GEOFF, ed., Crusade for Jour- 
nalism: Official History of the Austra- 
lian Journalists’ Association. Mel- 
bourne: Australian Journalists’ Assn., 
Room 476, T. & G. Bldg., Collins & 
Russell Sts., 1960. 160 pp. $2. 

A history, published to commemorate 
its 50th anniversary. 


Texas Cities and the Population Explo- 
sion. Austin: University of Texas, 
School of Journalism, Public Affairs Re- 
porting Program, 1961. (Publication 
No. 2) 98 pp. Apply. 

Report of a conference on the problem 
of city growth which brought newspaper- 
men together with representatives from 
city governments and chambers of com- 
merce. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, World 
Survey of Motion Picture Facilities. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 10¢. 


A six-page pamphlet giving statistics on 
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motion picture theater facilities through- 
out the world. Gives number, seating ca- 
pacity and U.S. percentage of screen time, 
by region and country, for 1955 and 1960. 


U.S. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, Guides 
for Advertising Allowances and Other 
Merchandising Payments and Services: 
Compliance with Sections 2(d) and 2(e) 
of the Clayton Act, as Amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 10 
PP- 

Designed to help businessmen avoid vi- 
olating the laws against giving or receiv- 
ing improper promotional allowances, in- 
cluding advertising. 


U.S. HousE. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
ComMMERCE, Evaluation of Statistical 
Methods Used in Obtaining Broadcast 
Ratings. | Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1961. 163 pp. 


A committee report. 


U.S. House. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE, Responsibilities of Broad- 
casting Licensees and Station Personnel. 
Pts. 1-2. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 

Hearings on payola and other deceptive 
practices in broadcasting. 


WarTKINS, SUE and Norris Davis, Teenage 
Readers for Texas Newspapers. Austin: 
University of Texas, School of Journal- 
ism, Public Affairs Reporting Program, 
1961. (Publication No, 3) 54 pp. Apply. 
“It is hoped that this booklet, prepared 

for the newspapermen of Texas, will prove 

to be of help in the newspapers’ ever con- 
tinuing endeavor to ‘reach’ the young 
reader—the teenager.”—Foreword. 





“I am a liberal who edits a proudly liberal newspaper in a proudly con- 
servative community. And the very fact that my newspaper has prospered, 
both professionally and financially, through most of its 71-year history 
offers ample proof to me that such a seemingly paradoxical situation can 
be more than tolerable—it can be of benefit to both newspaper and com- 


munity. ... 


“Publishing and editing a liberal newspaper in a conservative community 
is difficult, yes, but it is also challenging, exciting and tremendously re- 
warding. It has been done. It is being done. And, if liberal working news- 
papermen and liberal journalism graduates can be brought together with 
liberal money, perhaps it can be done with ever more frequency in ever 
more communities.”—JOHN C. OBERT, editor, Park Region Echo, Alexan- 
dria, Minnesota, at University of Colorado Newspaper Week, April 1961. 
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$4 NEWTON N. MINOW, PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL COM- 
munications Commission, made page one news with his tough, straight-forward speech 
to the convention of the National Association of Broadcasters. He told the broadcasters, 
among other things, that much TV programming is a “vast wasteland” and that renewal 
of broadcasters’ licenses will not be pro forma. 

However, the Administration’s plan to reorganize (and strengthen) the FCC, mainly 
by increasing the power of Chairman Minow, met an early demise in Congress. The 
combined opposition of Speaker Rayburn, important Congressional interests and the 
NAB was too much for the reorganization plan written by James M. Landis, White 
House adviser. 

The New York Times won a legal round in its continuing legal difficulties in Alabama. 
In New Orleans, the U.S. Court of Appeals directed the District Court to dismiss seven 
libel suits begun by Birmingham City officials against the Times and one of its reporters, 
Harrison Salisbury. 

A number of studies of the lively 1960 presidential campaign have begun to appear. 
One of the most significant was the “Simulmatics Project,” reported by Pool and Abel- 
son. Electronic computers and mathematical game theory were utilized to simulate likely 
voter behavior in this “pre-effects” study. 

Another interesting poll, this time of journalism educators’ frank views of American 
newspapers, was reported by John Tebbel in the Saturday Review. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and com- 
munications and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology and 
sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Abbreviations used in 
this issue include: Ad Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; ASNE Bul., American Society 
of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV Com. Rev., Audio-Visual Communications Review; Behav. Sci., 
Behavioral Science; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; E&P, Editor & Publisher; HarBusRev, Harvard Business 
Review; J. Ad. Res., Journal of Advertising Research; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; 
J. of Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. of Comm., Journal of Communications; J. Educ. Psych., 
Journal of Educational Psychology; J. Exper. Psych., Journal of Experimental Psychology; JQ, Journal- 
ism Quarterly; J. Mktng., Journal of Marketing; J. Soc. Psych., Journal of Social Psychology; M/S, 
Media/scope; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quar- 
terly; Rep., Reporter; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; TV Age, Tele- 
vision Age. 


__ Advertising ad noting were highest among multi-maga- 

241. APPEL, VALENTINE and MILTON L. zine readers. Products with high consum- 

BLUM. Ad recognition and respondent set. er interest tended to get an exaggerated 
J. Ad, Res. 1:4 pp13-21 June.-—Scores on rise in noted ratings. 
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242. BECKNELL, JaMEs C. Jr. The in- 
fluence of newspaper tune-in advertising 
on the size of a TV show’s audience. J. 
Ad. Res. 1:3 pp23-6 Mar—A 21-city 
study divided the markets into those re- 
ceiving: 300-line ads, 600-line ads and no 
ads for a duPont TV special. Indications 
are that the promotion ads had no effect 
on audience size but may have decreased 
variability of audience. 

243. BuLLock, HENRY ALLEN. Con- 
sumer motivations in black and white 
(parts I and II). HarBusRev. 39:3 pp 89- 
104 May-June; 39:4 pp110-124 July-Aug. 
—Integrated advertising can appeal to 17 
million Negroes without alienating mil- 
lions of whites. Consumers of both races 
want to be individualized and respond well 
to “getting ahead” theme. 

244. MINDAK, WILLIAM A. Fitting the 
semantic differential to the marketing 
problem. J. Mktng. 25:4 pp28-33 April.— 
A broadened use of the semantic differen- 
tial is recommended for advertising re- 
search by using phrases, nouns, verbs in 
addition to adjectives, connotative as well 
as denotative opposites, and tailor-made 
scales to yield quantitative information of 
value. 

245. PATTERSON, WILLIAM D. The 
power of significant involvement. Sat. 
Rev. 44:16 pp40-5 April 22.—Last year 
American industry invested $11.9 billion 
in advertising, the most pervasive taste- 
maker and economic stimulator in our so- 
ciety. Saturday Review’s awards in adver- 
tising are listed. 

246. PHELPS, D. MAYNARD. Soviet 
marketing—stronger than we think. Har 
BusRev 39:4 pp69-80 Jul-Aug.—U.S. pro- 
motional methods are adapted in Russia, 
especially to sell slow-moving goods 
(wholesale regional exchanges, trade fairs, 
cut-price clearances). However, increased 
consumer pressure for more products at 
lower prices is not likely to deter Soviet 
leaders’ power maneuvers. 

247. . SIMMONS, WILLARD R. and SHER- 
woop Dopce. Dodge and Simmons debate 
recognition and exposure. M/S 5:5 p50 
May.—Researcher holds that confusion on 
part of reader clouds his ability to tell in 
which medium he saw particular ad, and 
that this confusion must be evaluated. A 
marketer feels exposure of a medium does 
make an impression, and gives a return on 
ad investment, beyond ability to recognize 
ads. 
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248. Strouse, NoRMAN H. Selling ad- 
vertising abroad is path of future as travel, 
communications barriers fall: Strouse. Ad. 
Age 32:24 pp87-92 June 12.—JWT presi- 
dent says the day is gone when a major 
American company can confine itself com- 
placently to domestic market. Just as ma- 
jor marketers moved from regional to na- 
tional sales, many have recognized they 
must move to other free world markets to 
realize ultimate potential. 

249. WELLS, WILLIAM D. Measuring 
readiness to buy. HarBusRev 39:4 pp 81- 
7 July-Aug.—Consumers’ readiness to buy 
is measured by attitudes, image variables 
of typical prospects for that type of prod- 
uct. 

See also Nos. 277, 279, 361. 
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250. AnonyMous, Editor tells readers 
how they rate paper. E&P 94:15 p16 Apr. 
8.—Partial results of a questionnaire study 
of reader attitudes toward the Greenville, 
Mich., Daily News, Biggest shock to edi- 
tors: 44% of readers said they believed an 
advertiser could keep news out of paper by 
threats. 

251. BELL, WiLt1aM G. What kinds of 
people read newspapers? M/S 5:5 pp56-8 
May.—The newspaper reader profile is one 
of “mass with quality.” Survey of readers 
of home-delivered dailies shows nearly 110 
million adult readers, and they’re above 
the norm in: education, income, percent- 
age in the professions, and in larger house- 
holds. 

252. EvaNs, RICHARD I. A psycholog- 
ical investigation of demographic, person- 
ality, and behavioral variables as they re- 
late to viewing educational television. J. 
Appl. Psych. 45:1 pp25-9 Feb.—Educa- 
tional television viewers surveyed were 
found to be older, more likely to vote, and 
more interested in information-value rec- 
reation (lectures, non-fiction) as opposed 
to social recreation (parties, playing 
cards). No significant differences found on 
other demographic variables or on psy- 
chological tests. 

253. LANG, Kurt and GLaDys ENGEL 
LaNnG. Ordeal by debate: Viewer reactions. 
POQ 25:2 pp277-88 Summer.—A panel 
study of 95 New Yorkers showed that as a 
result of TV debates Kennedy’s image im- 
proved, but viewers’ vote intentions did 
not change markedly. 

254. MERRILL, IRVING R. Broadcast 
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viewing and listening by children. POQ 
25:2 pp263-76 Summer.—Article sum- 
marizes research finding about time spent 
by children with TV and radio and reports 
a survey disclosing that of all children 
aged 2 to 3, 75% were regular viewers 
sometime during average weekday. 

255. PARKER, Epwin B. Increasing the 
audience for educational television. AV 
Com. Rev. 9:2 pp99-108 March-April.— 
An increase of viewing other programs on 
same channel can be attributed to repeated 
viewing of a series of television programs. 

256. Wunicx, CHARLES. How people 
perceived the Mad Bomber. POQ 25:1 
pp25-38 Spring.—Interviews with 1,392 
New Yorkers indicated Mad Bomber sto- 
ries stimulated not only interest but “para- 
noid reactions and prejudice” as well. 

See also Nos. 241, 260, 262, 354, 360. 


Communication Theory: Process 
and Effects 


257. BosTRoM, ROBERT N. ef al. 
Gradzs as reinforcing contingencies and 
attitude change. J. Educ. Psych. 52:2 pp 
112-15 April—Good grades were demon- 
strated to serve a reinforcing role in atti- 
tude change, in contrast to the effects of 


poor grades or no grades. 
258. BRINTON, James E. and L. Nor- 


MAN McKown. Effects of newspaper 
reading on knowledge and attitude. JQ 
38-2 pp187-195 Spring. 

259. Davis, R., et al. Information 
content in recognition and recall. J. Exp. 
Psychol. 61:5 pp422-429 May.—As much 
information was transmitted in recall as 
in recognition. Amount of information 
transmitted in recognition conditions in- 
creased as number of alternatives from 
which selection was made increased. 

260. Evans, RICHARD I. ef al. The ef- 
fect of experience in telecourses on atti- 
tudes toward instruction by television and 
impact of a controversial television pro- 
gram. J. Appl. Psych. 45:1 pp11-15 Feb. 
—The educational TV program, “Roots of 
Prejudice,” succeeded in causing non-eth- 
nocentric viewers to engage in less intense 
name stereotyping, but did not alter the 
attitudes of ethnocentric viewers. College 
students were studied. 

261. JOHNSON, F. CraiG and GEORGE 
R. KLaRE. General models of communica- 
tion research: a survey of the develop- 
ments of a decade. J, of Commun. 11:1 
pp13-26 March.—The influence of Shan- 
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non is seen in several of the communica- 
tion research models developed during the 
fifties and briefly reviewed in this sum- 
mary article. 

262. KEARL, BRYANT and RicHaRD D. 
Powers. Estimating understanding of sci- 
entific terms. JQ 38:2 pp221-223 Spring. 

263. KELMAN, HERBERT C. Processes 
of opinion change, POQ 25:1 pp57-78 
Spring.—Theoretical article suggests that 
distinction should be made in opinion 
change studies between compliance, iden- 
tification, and internalization. 

264. KING, WILLIAM A. Communica- 
tion theory and the Allport concept of 
structure. AV Com. Rev. 9:2 pp119-128 
March-April.—A presentation of the main 
postulates of Allport’s event-structure the- 
ory and a description in its terms of Gerb- 
ner’s verbal model of communication. 

265. McGuire, WiLLiAM J. The ef- 
fectiveness of supportive and refutational 
defenses in immunizing and restoring be- 
liefs against persuasion. Sociometry 24:2 
pp184-197 June—Four treatments for con- 
ferring resistance to persuasion were de- 
rived from the selective exposure postu- 
late—supportive-only, _refutational-only, 
supportive-then-refutational, and _ refuta- 
tional-then-supportive, Attacks weakened 
the beliefs when not accompanied by any 
defense. Supportive-only was the most ef- 
fective defense treatment in direct strength- 
ening effect prior to any attack, but least 
effective in conferring resistance. 

266. MCLACHLAN, DAN Jr. Communi- 
cation networks and monitoring. POQ 25: 
2 pp194-209 Summer.—Theoretical article 
which touches on communication at the 
cocktail party, in rural community, in mili- 
tary organizations, etc., as well as in the 
newspaper, concludes that systems which 
are most highly implemented need the 
most monitoring. 

267. PIMSLEUR, PAUL and RoserT J. 
BonkowskI. Transfer of verbal material 
across sense modalities. J. Educ. Psych. 
52:2 pp104-07 April—In a paired-associ- 
ates learning test involving nonsense dis- 
syllables and color names, subjects learned 
list first either through vision or through 
audition, later relearned list using the 
other sense modality. Positive transfer 
was observed in both directions, but hear- 
ing had a greater facilitating effect on vi- 
sion than vision had on hearing. 

268. RADNITZKY, GERARD A. Some re- 
marks on the Whorfian hypothesis. Behav. 
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Sci. 6:2 pp135-157 April—A distinction 
between descriptive and explanatory com- 
ponents, and also between cognitive and 
ethical aspects of the Whorfian hypothesis. 

269. RASMUSSEN, ELIZABETH and E. 
JAMES ARCHER. Concept identification as 
a function of language pretraining and 
task complexity. J. Exp. Psychol. 61:5 
pp437-441 May.—Increasing the amount 
of irrelevant information presented in a 
concept identification task caused increased 
errors prior to solution, and time to 
achieve the criterion. 

See also Nos. 252, 253, 256, 362. 


Communicator Analysis 


270. KJELDERGAARD, PAUL M. Aifiti- 
tudes toward newscasters as measured by 
the semantic differential. J. Appl. Psych. 
45:1 pp35-40 Feb.—Pretests of a new TV 
news announcer using the semantic differ- 
ential successfully predicted subsequent 
viewer reactions. 


Community Journalism 


271. ANoNyMouS, 488 towns lost their 
only newspaper during last decade. Amer. 
Press 79:8 ppl6, 18 June.—Study shows 
that only 5% of country weekly newspa- 
pers now have any hometown competition; 
greatest loss was in central states. 

272. DEARMORE, TOM. The growing 
responsibility of the small town press. NR 
15:2 pp9-13 April—An Arkansas editor 
believes this responsibility includes pre- 
senting “news in depth,” facing local prob- 
lems unflinchingly, being “persistent per- 
suaders” on the editorial page and working 
a seven-day week. 


Content Analysis 


Barcus, FRANcIs E. A content 
analysis of trends in Sunday comics, 1900- 
1959. JQ 38:2 pp171-80 Spring. 


273. 


274. WINICK, CHARLES. Censor and 
sensibility: a content analysis of television 
censor’s comments. J. of Bdcsts. 5:2 p117 
Spring.—Role of network censor and fla- 
vor of his work are conveyed by author. 

See also Nos. 362, 366. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
275. ANONYMOUS. Court voids Times 
suit in Alabama, E&P 94:24 pil June 17. 
—U.S. court of appeals directed District 
Court to dismiss 7 libel suits begun by 
Birmingham commissioners against N.Y. 

Times and reporter Harrison Salisbury. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


276. — N.Y. Times denied retrial of 
libel suit. E&P 94:14 p38 Apr. 1.—An- 
other step in the $500,000 suit by a Mont- 
gomery, Ala., city official against the 
Times for an ad published in New York. 
Newspaper has six months to appeal judg- 
ment. 

277. —Republication of news story in 
advertisement is invasion of privacy. 
HarLR 74:6 pp1238-41 April—Use of 
news story in advertisement held invasion 
of privacy under New York law. Court 
stresses fact that publication was not spon- 
taneous one at time of event. 

278. Gets, GILBERT. Preliminary hear- 
ings and the press. UCLALR 8:2 pp397- 
414 March.—Author finds that publicity 
on preliminary hearings is most damaging 
type of “trial by newspaper”; suggests rule 
of (1) open hearings, (2) press restricted 
to print nothing until end of hearing, (3) 
if defendant is freed, press can print then 
whatever it wishes, and (4) if defendant is 
bound over, press can print only a general 
statement of the charges and the court’s 
action until the end of the trial. 

279. GorDon, Harotp R. Right of 
property in name, likeness, personality, 
and history. NwLR 55:5 pp553-613 Nov.- 
Dec.—Right of privacy was never intended 
to be, but frequently in practice has been, 
a catch-all for all types of cases involving 
commercial exploitation. Both courts and 
litigants are now showing greater recogni- 
tion of the distinction between causes of 
action involving injured feelings and those 
involving an appropriation of rights in the 
nature of property rights for commercial 
exploitation. This recognition is leading to 
more frequent application of the proper 
legal remedy. 

280. PETER, EMMETT, Jr. Do our con- 
tempt of court laws need modernizing? 
Quill 49:4 piS5 April—In Florida and 
other states, contempt laws are so broad 
judges theoretically could sentence news- 
men to life in prison for writing a critical 
story. 

281. WALKER, JEROME H. Closed shop 
not unlawful with ITU ‘escape clause’; but 
Supreme Court says union strike for fore- 
man was illegal. E&P 94:16 p17 Apr. 22. 
—The court concentrated on the literal 
wording of the ITU contracts, not what 
happens as a result of them. End result: 
ITU contracts are legal on their face, ac- 
cording to Supreme Court. 

See also No. 352. 
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Criticism and Defense of the Press 


282. ANonyMous. How TV commen- 
tator views the NY press. E&P 94:25 p7 
June 24.—CBS and Charles Collingwood 
evaluate and criticize press performance. 

283. BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. News- 
men cite high caliber of today’s police re- 
porter; Isaacs’ criticisms rebuffed at crime 
news short course. E&P 94:14 p9 Apr. 1. 
—Comments from Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s short course sponsored by Ford 
Foundation. 

284. Grimes, GEorGE. Fearless, inde- 
pendent, devoted to community. GORDON, 
RosBert E. Sound and simple formula for 
good newspaper. Am. Ed. 5:1 pp12-27 
Spring.—Two success stories of small city 
dailies, one in California and one in Indi- 
ana. Formula in each case is unspectacu- 
lar but sound devotion to reporting news 
and supporting community. 

285. HULTENG, JOHN L. Some ques- 
tions for the future of newspapers. NR 
15:2 pp25-28 April—Among the ques- 
tions: How can the press “preserve the 
concept of responsible journalism despite 
the extension of monopoly ownership,” 
and how can it “safeguard the honesty of 
the news columns despite the vogue for 
interpretation?” 

286. LinpDLEy, WiLL. Making journal- 
ism interesting. NR 15:2 pp6-8 April.—It 
could be done, the writer argues, by pay- 
ing more attention to really good news 
writing and by emphasizing the legitimate 
glamor of newspapering. 

287. MARKEL, LEsTER. The newspaper 
has a future if... NR 15:2 pp28-33 
April.—If, that is, editors and publishers 
recognize that “it is good business as well 
as good ethics for the newspaper to stick 
to its last and its first job: the news,” and 
if readers will demand good newspapers 
and reject the poor ones. 

288. TEBBEL, JOHN. Rating the Amer- 
can newspaper—part I. Sat. Rev. 44:19 
pp60-2 May 13.—A poll of journalism 
teachers in colleges and universities rates 
the New York Times as the best American 
newspaper and cites the Wall Street Jour- 
nal as the paper showing greatest improve- 
ment in the past ten years. 

289. TEBBEL, JOHN. Rating the Ameri- 
can newspaper—part II. Sat. Rev. 54:23 
pp54-6 June 10.—Polled on what they 
would like to see deleted from newspapers, 
journalism educators answered: sports, 
15%; comics, 9; crime and violence, 9; 
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gossip columns, 8; columns and column- 
ists, 8; entertainment features, 8. 

See also Nos. 272, 278, 290, 295, 300, 
338, 345, 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


290. EDELSTEIN, ALEX. Human inter- 
est vs. special interest. NR 15:2 pp33-35 
April.—University of Washington profes- 
sor suggests editors have lost sight of the 
fact that their readership is made up of 
many special interest groups, not a ho- 
mogenous mass. 

291. Lortus, JosepH A. Strike news 
—why the panic button? NR 15:2 pp3-5 
April—A veteran labor reporter docu- 
ments a charge that newspapers habitually 
overdramatize strike news, particularly the 
alleged cost of strikes to workers and man- 
agement. 

See also No. 256. 


Education for Journalism 


292. ANONYMOUS. Journalism schools 
offer $199,400 in scholarships; 67 colleges 
report on financial aid ranging up to 
$3000 a year. E&P 94:24 p13 June 17. 

293. BARRETT, EDwarRD W. Sabbati- 
cals for newsmen; Columbia is broadening 
its back-to-study program. ASNE Bul. 
No. 441 pp8-9 April 1.—The dean of Co- 
lumbia’s journalism school tells plans for 
adding to year-long programs for science 
writers. New programs will be in interna- 
tional and economic reporting. 

294. DuNCAN, CHARLES T. Journalism 
IS liberal education, Am. Ed. 5:1 pp32- 
35 Spring.—In an able defense of journal- 
ism schools, Oregon’s journalism dean 
argues that “any soundly conceived jour- 
nalism course, skillfully and conscientious- 
ly taught by a competent instructor, can 
contribute as much to a liberal education 
as any other course on campus.” 

295. HARRISON, JOHN M. Test of edu- 
cators. NR 15:2 p2 April—A University 
of Iowa professor calls on journalism 
schools to provide searching criticism of 
the press. 

See also Nos. 330, 367. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 


296. ANONYMouS. Blue-pencil your- 
self. Nswk. 57:14 p82 April 3.—U.S. cor- 
respondents and members of Moscow's 
foreign press corps now may file stories 
freely. 
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297. —The press. Political Quarterly 
32:2 pp109-113  April-June.—Editorial 
concern is expressed that British press has 
reached critical state in organization and 
control due to struggle between Daily 
Mirror and Roy Thomson for Odhams 
Press. Solution urged is for all future 
amalgamations to require prior sanction 
from permanent ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed by government. 

298. —2 Sunday giants merge in Brit- 
ain. E&P 94:24 pill June 17.—The Sun- 
day Dispatch, one of Lord Rothermere’s 
Associated Newspapers, is sold to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express, leaving 
seven metropolitan papers in Sunday field. 

299. CocKBURN, CLAUD. On British 
journalism. Texas Quarterly 3:4 pp179- 
190 Winter.—“National” daily newspapers 
in Britain have almost eliminated the once 
powerful provincial dailies. A majority of 
the British papers read as though they ex- 
pected merely to entertain the world. 

300. EnotisH, Davin, Fleet Street 
standards aren’t the best. E&P 94:21 p13 
May 27—The American correspondent for 
Associated Newspapers of London com- 
pares U. S. and British papers. 

301. MARKHAM, JAMES W. Foreign 
news in the United States and South Ameri- 
can press. POQ 25:2 pp249-62 Sum- 
mer.—Seven United States and seven 
South American dailies compared by space 
measurement showed South American pa- 
pers published about double the daily 
U.S. volume of foreign news. 

302. Oron, EsuAKEMA Upbo. The press 
of Liberia: a case study, JQ 38:2 pp208- 
212 Spring. 

See also Nos. 246, 248, 325, 333, 337, 
341. 


Government and Press 


303. ANoNyMouS. FCC pushes option 
time to the brink. Bdcstg. 60:17 p58 April 
24.—FCC has asked U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals to send back its 1960 decision on 
option time for reconsideration. FCC for- 
merly found option time “reasonably nec- 
essary.” 

304. —FCC reorganization moves 
along on hill. Bdestg. 61:1 pp50-51 July 
3.—Senate subcommittee and house com- 
mittee approved similar bills to reorganize 
FCC. Both bills omit the controversial fea- 


ture of President’s ill-fated plan: permit- 
ting Chairman to assign commissioners to 
delegated tasks. 
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305. —It’s all over but the shouting. 
Bdcstg. 60:22 pp44-45 May 29.—President 
Kennedy’s plan to reorganize the FCC 
meets defeat in Congress. 

306. —No self censorship. Time 77: 
21 p48 May 19.—James Reston of New 
York Times terms “unfortunate” Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s calling attention to the 
free press problem after the Cuban epi- 
sode, when, Reston said, some papers re- 
ported what was deliberately doctored by 
U. S. government. 

307. —President to explore press dis- 
cipline idea at parley; agrees. to meet rep- 
resentatives of newspaper business on May 
9. E&P 94:18 pll May 6.—Story in- 
cludes text of President’s talk to ANPA 
calling for voluntary censorship by editors. 

308. —The dam breaks in station sales. 
Bdcstg. 60:14 p33 April 3.—After an in- 
active period the FCC is resuming the ap- 
proval of station sales, FCC may place a 
three-year holding period on licenses, and 
is looking into the possibility of convert- 
ing one New York and one Los Angeles 
commercial VHF channel into educational 
channels. 

309. CARRIGAN, Mike. North Dako- 
ta’s fight for open court records. Quill 
49:5 p15 May.—A 1957 “open records” 
law runs into a roadblock in the form of 
an earlier statute giving county courts the 
right to limit access to their records. 

310. CaTER, DouGLass and CHARLES 
L. BaRTLETT. Is all the news fit to print? 
Rep. 24:10 pp23-4 May 11.—The abortive 
Cuban invasion raised the question wheth- 
er the U.S. was capable of carrying on 
clandestine operations so long as the press 
remained free and it stripped the cover off 
a CIA operation. 

311. CaTER, DouGLass. Mr. Kennedy's 
open door policy. Rep. 24:9 pp33-5 April 
27.—Kennedy has allowed television to 
show President unrehearsedly at work. On 
Feb. 17 CBS in “Eyewitness to History” 
showed him receiving a phone call and on 
Feb. 28 NBC showed “a personal adven- 
ture with the President.” 

312. POLLARD, JaMes E. Eisenhower 
and the press: the final phase. JQ 38:2 
pp181-186 Spring. 

313. RourKE, Francis E. How much 
should the government tell? Sat. Rev. 44: 
19 pl7 May 13.—Events in Laos and 
Cuba call for decisions affecting the fu- 
ture of the United States, yet Americans 
are groping for adequate information 
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about them. A political science professor 
examines government interest in communi- 
cations process. 

See also Nos. 336, 353. 


History and Biography 

314. Anonymous. Larger than life. 
Time 77:25 pp37-8 June 6.—Karl Henry 
von Wiegand, who as a working newspa- 
perman for 62 years had interviewed the 
Crown Prince in 1914, Hitler in 1940, and 
two popes, dies. 

315. Weiss, MARGARET R. Field photo- 
journalism’s first. Sat. Rev. 54:23 pp52-3 
June 10.—Mathew Brady pioneered full- 
scale photojournalistic reporting of war 
and set up ground rules for photography 
in the field. 

316. Ware, Wit1aM. Edgar Allen 
Poe: magazine journalist. JQ 38:2 pp196- 
202 Spring. 

317. ZoRNOoW, WILLIAM FRANK. Cle- 
ment L. Vallandigham and the Democratic 
party in 1864. ‘Bulletin, Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio 19:1 pp21- 
37 Jan.—The famous copperhead editor 
became the Democrats’ recognized leader 
at 1864 convention, and “Perhaps if one 
man is to be blamed” for the Democrats’ 
defeat in that year of Lincoln’s second vic- 
tory, it is Vallandigham. 

See also Nos, 273, 319, 347, 357. 


Magazines 


318. ANoNyMous. Research: Where 
magazines shine. PI 275:5 ppS0-1 May 5. 
—Much sophisticated research can be used 
by advertisers in magazines today, includ- 
ing vertical market studies, reading and 
buying likes and dislikes. 

319. Nevins, ALLAN. Henry Seidel 
Canby: SRL founder. Sat. Rev. 44:16 p14 
April 22.—Henry Seidel Canby, for 30 
years editor of the Evening Post Literary 
Review, creator of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, an editorial force in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and a critic, died April 
3. 

Miscellaneous 

320. ANoNnyMous. $40 million in 5 
years for newspaper research. E&P 94:17 
p13 Apr. 29.—Summary of a report to 
ANPA of all research undertaken by 
newspapers, suppliers, journalism schools 
and others. Total for 1960 was $11 mil- 
lion. 

321. KRaFT, JosepH. The future of the 
New York Times. Esquire 55:4 p121 Apr. 
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—The Times daily prints an average of 60 
pages bearing nearly two million words, It 
is taken by 44% of government officials in 
Washington, 30% of college presidents, 
60% of newspaper editors, 28% of bank 
officials. 

322. TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and 
BRADLEY S. GREENBERG. ‘JQ’ references: a 
study of professional change. JQ 38:2 pp 
203-207 Spring. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


323. ANONYMous. Wall St. Journal 
will try facsimile printing system; plant at 
Riverside, Calif., will reproduce San Fran- 
cisco edition. E&P 94:22 p9 June 3.— 
Story includes technical details of process 
to be used. 

324. BRANDENBERG, GEORGE A, 
ANPA/RI offset conference attracts 450 
from dailies. E&P 94:24 p16 June 17.— 
Web offset printing, sometimes accompa- 
nied by cold-type operation, is now in use 
on 40 dailies, some of them with a record 
of successful use since 1939. About 600 
weeklies are now on offset operation. 

325. BROWN, ROBERT U. Offset made 
practical for daily newspapers. E&P 94:20 
pl7 May 20.—Danish press builder has 
licked some of time problems: 70,000 im- 
pressions an hour, plates etched in five 
minutes, photocomposition to eliminate 
hot lead altogether. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

326. ANONYMOUS. College recruitment 
effort disappoints. E&P 94:16 p74 Apr. 
22.—Chicago’s newspapers report meager 
results from campus recruiting visits to 
nearby J-schools. 

327. —Recruiting program reaps 117 
interested students. E&P 94:16 pp9-10 
Apr. 15.—How 32 Indiana newspapermen, 
through a speakers bureau, campus inter- 
views and circulation of student dossiers, 
hit a jackpot of qualified and interested 
job prospects. 

328. WatsH, Epwarp A. Why good 
men leave newspaper work, Am. Ed. 5:1 
pp7-12 Spring—A Fordham professor 
presents a disheartening collection of 
quotes from men who have left the news- 
paper field. Their reasons: not only mon- 
ey, but “loss of pride and status, frustra- 
tion, dissatisfaction with outmoded tech- 
niques.” 

See also No. 281. 
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Pictorial Journalism 


329. BusH, GeorGE S. Survey shows 
new needs for photojournalists. JQ 38:2 
pp216-217 Spring. 

330. HorRRELL, C. WILLIAM. The sta- 
tus of education for photojournalism. JQ 
38:2 pp213-216 Spring. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


331. SrempeL, Guo H. The prestige 
papers cover the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign. JQ 38:2 pp157-163 Spring. 

See also Nos. 263, 265, 301, 343, 362, 
364. 


Public Relations 


332. ATKINSON, SAMUEL G. Long- 
term role of public relations in the United 
States. PR Jrnl. 17:6 pp8-12 June.—Role 
of public relations is seen as “espousal of 
cause of freedom—freedom for individual 
and for groups of individuals pursuing co- 
operative endeavors.” 

333. BROWN, ROBERT U. World con- 
gress endorses code of conduct for PR; 
first steps taken to establish training-re- 
search center in Rome. E&P 94:22 p15 
June 3.—Report of the International Pub- 
lic Relations Association meeting at Ven- 
ice. 
334. Simon, RAYMOND. Scholarly re- 
search in public relations. PR Jrnl. 17:5 
pp14-16 May.—One measure of degree of 
professionalization of public relations is 
provided by analysis of master’s and doc- 
tor’s theses from 1950 to 1959. 

335. STEINBERG, CHARLES S. Public re- 
lations as mass communication. PR Jrnl. 
17:6 ppi3-14 June.—CBS public informa- 
tion executive stresses importance of pub- 
lic opinion and semantics to PR practition- 
er. 


Radio and Television 

336. ANONYMOUS. Black Tuesday at 
the NAB convention. Bdcstg. 60:20 p36 
May 15.—According to Minow’s speech 
renewal of broadcasters’ licenses will not 
be pro forma, programming is a “vast 
wasteland,” power is too strongly concen- 
trated in the hands of the networks, pay 
TV should be given a chance, and UHF 
must be put to better use. 

337. —Canadian TV: a second birth. 
Sponsor 15:14 p50 April 3.—The opening 
of nine privately owned stations in eight 
major markets gives advertisers a new 
alternative. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


338. —Creators turn on the created. 
Bdestng. 60:26 p27 June 26.—Television 
programming gets a going over from writ- 
ers and producers at FCC hearing. Wide 
range of recommendations offered. 

339. —Factuals: their future. (Two 
parts) TV Age 8:17 p25 March 20 8:18 
p28 April 3.—Public appetite for informa- 
tion appears to be growing as networks 
program more documentary-public service. 
Factual programs are gaining more spon- 
sors. 

340. —40-second station breaks for 
fail. Bdcstg. 60:17 p22 April 24.—Pro- 
posed 70-second break between two hour- 
long shows could result in 13 product ads 
in a row. Advertising agencies object. 

341. —How Britain and Canada han- 
dle their TV. U.S. News & World Report 
50:25 p76 June 19.—In Britain, commer- 
cial television enjoys largest share of audi- 
ence; BBC broadens appeal with “popular 
shows.” Private stations challenge public 
monopoly of TV in Canada. 

342. —Mutual and 3M: 12 months 
later. Sponsor 15:16 p38 April 17.—After 
one year of ownership by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing, Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System experiences new stability. 
Major effort devoted to “image building.” 

343. —No foreign market for ‘cultural’ 
shows. Bdestg. 60:25 plll June 19.— 
Reasons explored why more quality pro- 
grams that would improve America’s im- 
age overseas are not being distributed 
overseas. 

344. —-Stations face still more enforce- 
ment. Bdcstg. 60:15 p31 April 10.—Sta- 
tions face fines, closer scrutiny of public 
service programming, and a halt to dupli- 
cation of AM services on FM. 

345. —The crisis in TV_ thinking. 
Sponsor 15:24 p35 June 12.—Part I (see 
also Part II, p32, June 19).—Magazine 
discusses the “muddled thinking behind 
TV criticism.” The editors examine what 
they consider to be six common fallacies 
or “phony issues” and call for clear, calm 
thinking by broadcasters, government and 
public. 

346. —The day the feds came to 
Kingstree. Bdcstg. 60:23 p64 June 5— 
FCC conducts hearing in courtroom in 
Kingstree, S.C. License renewal of WDKD, 
Kingstree, hangs in balance. 

347. —The evolution of FM radio. 
Journ. Bdestg. 5:2 p137 Spring.—Extracts 
from official Annual Reports of FCC are 
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used to present history of FM radio up to 
1940. 

348. —Tougher codes in troubled 
times. Bdcstg. 60:25 p27 June 19.—NAB 
amends television code to ban triple-spot- 
ting in prime-time station breaks and to re- 
duce commercial time in prime-time par- 
ticipating programs. 

349. —Trouble ahead. TV Age p39 
May 1.—A thorough analysis of the FCC, 
its plans, organization, and a sketch on 
each commissioner. 

350. —TV prime target for pressure 
groups. Bdcstg. 60:15 p34 April 10.—Or- 
ganized minorities threaten advertisers 
with economic reprisals when aggrieved by 
program content. 

351. Coyte, DonaLp W. World wide 
TV: a dynamic fact. Sponsor 15:25 p40 
June 19.—Reprint of speech given by 
Coyle, president of ABC International TV, 
Inc., before Inter-American Association of 
Broadcasters, discusses the growth of inter- 
national TV. 

352. DeTHMERS, JOHN R. and MCAN- 
DREW, WILLIAM R. Should television cover 
courtroom proceedings? TV Guide 9:19 
p26 May 13.—Dethmers, chief justice, Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, says television 
cameras in the courtroom would constitute 
a distraction and that broadcasters might 
dwell upon the sensational. McAndrew, 
executive vice president, NBC News, says 
public deserves to be fully informed on 
court proceedings. 

353. Goutp, Jack. TV spectacular— 
the Minow debate. N.Y. Times Mag. p14 
May 28.—Newton N. Minow, FCC chair- 
man, touched off a new debate with his 
statement that much of television program- 
ming is a wasteland warranting govern- 
mental concern. 

354. MacLean, MALco7M S. and Ep- 
GAR CRANE. Program preferences: their 
implications for the educational broadcast- 
er. AV Com. Rev. 9:2 pp85-98 March- 
April.—Adults watched and evaluated a 
variety of National Educational Television 
programs. Factor analysis suggested five 
types of' program content appeal—arts, 
public affairs, self-improvement, science 
and tradition. 

355. SALZMAN, Ep. The all-news radio 
station. Sat. Rev. 44:19 pp65-6 May 13.— 
KFAX Newsradio of San Francisco was 
billed as “America’s first all-news station,” 
yet seven months after its opening, its 
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board voted to change the bulk of its pro- 
gramming to music. 

356. SARNOFF, ROBERT, as told to 
STANLEY, FRANK. What do you want from 
TV? Saturday Evening Post 234:26 p13 
July 1.—NBC’s top executive defends net- 
works’ programming of a “balanced 
blend.” 

357. WiLLEy, GEeorGE A. End of an 
era: the daytime radio serial. Jour. of 
Bdcstg. 5:2 p97 Spring.—Considered in 
this history of the “soap opera” are the 
writers, structure, content, and production 
of the programs; audience acceptance and 
criticisms. 

See also Nos. 242, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
260, 270, 274, 282, 303, 304, 305, 308, 
311. 


Research Methods 


358. Bett, C. R. Psychological vs. 
sociological variables in studies of volun- 
teer bias in surveys. J. Appl. Psych. 45:2 
pp80-5 April—Review article (with large 
bibliography) details factors influencing 
people to volunteer as survey respondents. 

359. BRINTON, JAMES E. Deriving an 
attitude scale from semantic differential 
data. POQ 25:2 pp289-95 Summer.— 
Method presented for selecting those ad- 
jectives from a semantic differential pro- 
file likely to “scale” in Guttman sense. 


360. CaRTER, Roy E. Jr. and WARREN 
J. Mirorsxy. Actual and perceived dis- 
tances in the news. JQ 38:2 pp223-225 
Spring. 

361. DicuTer, Ernest. Seven tenets 
of creative research. J. Mktng. 25:4 pp1-4 
April.—Dichter calls for taking steps past 
traditional demographic data toward more 
meaningful characteristics, e.g., evidence 
of hypochondria related to a market for 
proprietary remedy. Also, look for the 
uniqueness of a medium, rather than a 
superiority over similar media. 

362. HicBireE, CHARLES E. 1960 elec- 
tion studies show broad approach, new 
methods, JQ 38:2 pp164-170 Spring. 

363. KRruG, RoBerT E. An analysis of 
the F scale: item factor analysis. J. Soc. 
Psych. 53:1 pp285-91 April_—Six factors 
extracted from famous personality test 
may be of interest to survey researchers. 

364. Poor, ITHrEL De Sora and Ros- 
ERT ABELSON. The simulmatics project. 
POQ 25:2 pp167-83 Summer.—Report on 
the politically sponsored use of a com- 
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puter to predict the effect of the religious 
issue in presidential campaign. Correla- 
tion between the brain’s prediction and the 
actual state-by-state outcome was .82. 


365. Wetts, WiL1amM D. The influ- 
ence of yeasaying response style. J. Ad. 
Res. 1:4 ppl-12 June.—Some people will 
answer yes more easily than others, what- 
ever questions they are asked. Author de- 
scribes a test which identifies the “yeasay- 
ers” and points up how they differ from 
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“naysayers” in various other kinds of be- 
havior. 

See also Nos. 244, 247, 257, 270, 318, 
S3t. 

Typography and Graphic Arts 

366. HVISTENDAHL, J. K. Headline 
readability measured in context. JQ 38:2 
pp226-228 Spring. 

367. Witson, HaRotp W. New tech- 


nology challenges graphic arts instructors. 
JQ 38:2 pp217-220 Spring. 





PRISON CAMP PAPERS 
(Continued from Page 346) 


produce he included “Lincoln coffee, 
green or black tea, spices, butter, beans, 
cheese, Irish potatoes, rice, Saleratus, 
fine-cut or killkenick Tobacco, wines, 
liquors, or segars.” 

Subscription rates were not men- 
tioned in The True Blue, and advertise- 
ments contained therein were obvious 
manufacturers, covering such items as 
a series of lectures on moral philoso- 
phy, manners, and phrenology, to 
which admission was “gratis.” Another 
notice called attention to the dissolu- 
tion of a partnership, occasioned by 
one prisoner’s being sent to another 
prison. Still another advertisement was 
for a stolen blue shirt. 

Advertisements appearing in The Old 
Flag were authentic, costing $1 per 
square or $4 per column for each in- 
sertion. The March 1 issue, for ex- 
ample, contained an announcement of 
the “First Annual Ball” to be held on 


Park Square. “Anthony’s Yankee-Black- 
ing at Steven’s Drugstore” was adver- 
tised with a sketch of a boot. C. Bailey, 
“professional hair-cutter located at the 
corner of Sth Avenue & Soap Street,” 
inserted the drawing of a barber pole 
with his advertisement. Other displays 
called attention to “segars” on sale. 

Was The True Blue the first prisoner 
of war camp newspaper? Whether that 
claim is ever substantiated or not (and 
the popularity of journals published by 
troops during the War with Mexico 
does nothing to dampen it), the thera- 
peutic value of such journalism will re- 
main unchallenged. No one will deny 
that The True Blue and The Old Flag, 
by design or not, were the forerunners 
of many other camp publications of 
therapeutic worth. The number of camp 
journals from World War I, World 
War II and the Korean conflict attest 
this. 





WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 
(Continued from Page 302) 


His biographer comments: 


He had done much to bring on the 
war that ruined him, yet he had only 
done what seemed to him to be just and 
right. If he had been conscious of 
wrong-doing, it would be time to speak 
of retribution; but the word would be 
out of place in connection with an hon- 
est man. . . . His calling gone . . . his 
dwelling twice burned down, his books 
destroyed, friends, two children and 
wife taken from him and his State and 
section in the dust of humiliation and 
defeat, who shall say he never proved 


himself a truer or nobler man than in 
these days of adversity.1? 


Perhaps Simms’ passing from the 
American scene in an attitude of re- 
signed defeat might best be summed up 
in his own words which appeared in 
the Phoenix on September 14, 1865: 

. we have succumbed, we are sub- 


missive. There is not a dog among us so 
conceited as to suppose he has a tail at 
all. 


12 Trent, op. cit., p. 289. 








A Selected Bibliography 
from Foreign Journals 


April, May and June 1961 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State (Latin 
America); K. E, Eapen, Nagpur (India); Hugh 
Elliot, Sydney (Australia); Walter Hollstein, 
Muenster (Germany); Mark Hopkins, Milwau- 
kee (Soviet Union); Mieczyslaw Kafel, Warsaw 
(East Europe); Mataichi Kido and Akira 
Tsujimura, Tokyo (Japan; Edwin B. Parker, 
Illinois (Canada). 








3 A CANADIAN ROYAL COMMISSION HAS CALLED ON ITS GOVERNMENT TO BAR THE 
entry into Canada of foreign publications carrying Canadian advertising, and to 
prohibit the deduction for tax purposes of Canadian advertising spending in 
foreign magazines. The recommendation was aimed at “unfair and perhaps 
ruinous” American competition. In Britain, a Royal Commission began an inves- 
tigation of the economic aspects of newspaper and magazine publishing in April. 
President Quadros of Brazil ordered a probe of foreign news agencies over re- 
ported “sensationalism or alarmist” despatches about Brazil. In Beirut, the Leba- 
nese Press Association Council decided voluntarily to limit the number of pages 
of daily newspapers to eight for two years. 

The Indonesian government imposed state supervision on the press May 30 
and gave itself the power to set up its own news agency and newspapers and to 
require newsmen to swear allegiance to the government. Censorship was also 
imposed during the quarter in South Korea (where many small newspapers were 
closed down), Ceylon (on foreign newspapers), Nepal (on despatches of a 
political nature), and Angola. A new law in Yugoslavia, published in May, 
requires separation of information offices from embassy staffs. It was expected 
to force the USIA to suspend its services in the country. In June, Franco 
promised Spain a new information law. 

The International Association for Mass Communications Research, meeting in 
Switzerland, decided to move its secretariat to Amsterdam and to make Gazette 
its official bulletin. The International Press Institute held its 10th assembly in 
Israel May 30 to June 2. The session, which was attended by 170 members, was 
devoted to the press in underdeveloped nations of Asia and Africa. A Unesco 
study found that 100 states in Africa, Asia and Latin America had less than the 
recommended communications facilities. Great Britain led in readership of daily 
newspapers with 573 copies sold for every 1,000 people. 

Iraq announced plans for the opening of a journalism school in the fall of 1961. 
Seventeen leading European newspapers, from England to Italy, have formed an 
organization called “Team” to exchange information and to engage in a joint 
promotional effort to build prestige and attract advertising. The Indian News 
Service began operations on April 17, distributing UPI news. In San Juan, Puerto 
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Rico, the Caribbean and Latin American News Service (CALANS) was founded 
to supplement the wire services in news of the area. Thomson’s Publications 
acquired the Trinidad Publishing Company in April, and in June the Beaverbrook 
Newspapers announced the purchase of the Sunday Dispatch of London which 


was merged with the Sunday Express. 


Publications cited include: BT, Broadcasting and Television (Sydney); CC, Canadian Communications 
(Ottawa); CY, Copy (Sydney); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI 
Report (Zurich); Mac, Maclean’s Magazine (Toronto); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); VU, Vida 


Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico). 


Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Advertising is Moving to 
Air Media. BT 1961 p3 May 25.—Retail 
advertising in Australia is moving from 
newspapers to radio and television, ac- 
cording to research by the four A’s (Aus- 
tralian Association of Advertising Agents). 

CASTILLON, OscaR F. Noticias y anun- 
cios. VU 11:527 p2 Apr. 30.—Mexican 
editors are begged to insist that advertisers 
conform to the typographical page-posi- 
tion standards dictated by the paper’s 
makeup. No news copy sandwiched hori- 
zontally by ads and no grotesque ad 
typography. 

GRUENFELD, WALTER. Press advertising 
in Israel. G 7:1 pp149-157 n.d.—Adver- 
tising business in Israel has expanded con- 
siderably in the past 20 years. Advertising 
budgets are small and newspapers pay 
25% commission. 


Audience Analysis 
ELcemers, J. E. Some _ sociological 
comments on mass communication in Is- 
rael. G 7:1 pp89-106 n.d.—With its heter- 
ogeneous population, Israel presents spe- 
cial communications problems. The au- 
thor covers the communicating elite, the 
revival of Hebrew, conditions related to 
communicative receptivity and radio lis- 

tening habits of various groups. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 
ATTRIDGE, B. and Bonser, B. J. Aic- 


Luhan’s macro-scope. CC 1:3 pp19-26 
Winter 1960.—Discussion of “Understand- 
ing Media,” a report by Marshall McLu- 
han on work done for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters under a contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education. 

Katz, SmNeEY. What television does to 
children. Mac 1961 pp31ff April 22.— 
Popular article based on the book Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children, by 
Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and Edwin B. 
Parker. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


DUHAMEL, ROGER. Problemes de presse 
et des communications. CC 1:3 pp17-18 
Winter 1960.—Brief discussion of some 
current problems of print media in Can- 
ada, stemming partly from economic 
trends and from competition with U.S. 
media. 

MurRbDocH, RUPERT. Newspapers must 
provide news. CY 1961 p3 May.—News- 
papers are warned by a leading proprietor 
in Australia that they must revert to the 
basic principle of providing news instead 
of trying to entertain the public. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


CASTILLON, OscaR F. Redaccién y re- 
portaje. VU 11:524 pill April 9—A 
Monterrey, Mexico, newsman pleads with 
young reporters not to overcrowd the lead 
but at the same time to answer the five 
W’s in the first few short paragraphs, 
modifying but still utilizing the inverted 
pyramid. 

Evans, Haroip. Secrets of the well- 
made newspaper. IPI 9:12 pp6-8 April.— 
The assistant editor of the Manchester 
Evening News reviews Newspaper Design 
by Allen Hutt, which, he says, replaces 
the British sub-editor’s bible of previous 
years, F. J. Mansfield’s Sub-Editing. 

ParK, Kwon-SANG. South Korea press 
puts its house in order. IPI 10:1 p10 May. 
—The Korean Newspaper Editors Associ- 
ation has decided to form a press court of 
honor and has drafted a constitution for 
the Korean Press Ethics Commission. 


Education for Journalism 
ANonyMous. Triunfa “El Tigre” en con- 
curso de prensa juvenil. VU 11:526 pS 
Apr. 23.—In Monterrey, Mexico, the PRI 
political party conducted a contest to find 
the outstanding collegiate newspaper in the 
state of Nuevo Leon. El Tigre, University 
of Nuevo Leon newspaper, won for all- 
around excellence, competing with other 
papers from its own campus, as the uni- 





Foreign Bibliography 


versity encourages various colleges, such 
as law, to publish competing papers. 

IsaaK, CHAIM. The training and recruit- 
ing of journalists in Israel. G 7:1 pp123- 
127 n.d.—Most Israeli journalists learn 
their trade on the job. An Israeli school 
of journalism was founded in 1954 at the 
School of Law and Economics of Tel 
Aviv, since merged with the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. The course has had limited suc- 
cess. 

Lazar, Davip. Teachers and guides in 
Israeli journalism. G 7:1 pp77-86 n.d.— 
Many of the leaders of Zionism were 
journalists. Leading journalists of the old 
school were Berl Katznelson of Davar, 
Joseph Heftman of Haboker and Moshe 
Glikson of Haaretz. The new school had 
Gershon Agron of the Palestine Post and 
Azriel Carlebach of Maariv. 

Spry, GRAHAM. A note on communica- 
tions and the Institute. CC 1:3 pp9-14 
Winter 1960.—Discussion of the research 
function of the newly established Cana- 
dian Institute of Communications and 
how it should be fulfilled. 


Film 
FRASER, GRAEME. The growing influ- 
ence of Canadian film. CC 1:3 pp15-16 
Winter 1960.—Discussion of the current 
state of the Canadian fiim industry. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


AssaF, MICHAEL. The Arabic press in 
Israel. G 7:1 pp23-25 n.d.—One daily, a 
semi-weekly, a weekly, three bi-weeklies, 
six monthlies, two quarterlies and a bi- 
weekly for young people are published in 
Arabic for the 225,000 Arabs in Israel. 
The daily, Al Yaum, was founded in 1948. 

BALTSAN, HayiM, 1T/M—an experiment 
in national news agency reporting. G 7:1 
pp109-121 n.d—The Associated Israel 
Press, ITIM, was founded 10 years ago as 
an internal news agency. Later it added 
news from abroad of interest to Israeli 
readers. 

FoLey, CHARLES. More papers for 
fewer readers. IPI 10:1 p6 May.—News- 
papers have been coming and going in 
Cyprus in the nine months of its exist- 
ence. At the time of writing there were 15 
Greek and five Turkish dailies on the 
island with a population of half a million. 

FRAENKEL, JosEF. The Jewish press of 
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the diaspora. G 7:1 pp69-74 n.d.—There 
are 616 Jewish periodical publications in 
the world of which 12 are dailies, all in 
Yiddish. 

HoLpEN, Davip. Egypt’s nationalized 
press. IPI 10:1 pp4-5 May.—Only the 
Egyptian press in the Near East is owned 
outright by the government. Only the 
journalist twins, Mustafa and Ali Amin, 
have refused to be forced into compliance 
by the regime. 

KRAMER, ELCHANAN. The development 
of the evening press in Israel. G 7:1 pp 
11-16 n.d.—The two Israeli evening news- 
papers, Maariv and Yedioth Acharonoth, 
have a combined circulation of 130,000. 
There were several other short-lived eve- 
ning dailies both before and after estab- 
lishment of Israel. 

Lom, RayMonpD. The _ four-language 
press of the Lebanon. IPI 10:1 pp5-6 
May.—More than 100 newspapers and 
periodicals appear in the Lebanon in Ara- 
bic, French, English and Armenian, There 
is no censorship in Lebanon, but special 
press courts may suspend publications 
from breaches of the law. 

PINES, DAN. The dynamic press of Is- 
rael. IPI 10:1 ppl-3 May.—The large 
number of newspapers (24) and periodi- 
cals (120) read by Israel’s 2,250,000 is a 
striking feature of the country. Of the 24 
dailies, 21 are published in Tel Aviv, the 
rest in Jerusalem. 

—The press of the Histadrut. G 7:1 
pp19-21 n.d.—The Israeli labor federation, 
Histadrut, publishes two dailies, Davar 
and Omer. It also puts out a number of 
other periodicals. 

Vittacut, A. G. P. Workshop for Pak- 
istan press, IPI 9:12 pp3-5 April.—The 
second Asian Seminar held by IPI in La- 
hore, Pakistan, was a workshop in jour- 
nalism for Pakistani news editors and 
senior sub-editors. 

YaGoL, YONA. On dissemination of 
news and information in the kibbutzim. 
G 7:1 pp27-31 n.d.—The cooperative set- 
tlements in Israel publish several periodi- 
cals. The kibbutz press is largely interpre- 
tive and crusading. 

ZaK, MosHe. The contemporary press 
of Israel. G 7:1 pp1-8 n.d.—Nine of 24 
Israeli newspapers are in languages other 
than Hebrew. The Israeli press has bor- 
rowed from various countries in its jour- 
nalistic methods. 
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Government and Press 

ANONYMOUS. Aceptaria tropas extran- 
jeras. HA 38:990 p36 Apr. 24.—Paul 
Kennedy, New York Times correspondent, 
was expelled from Guatemala for report- 
ing that anti-Castro rebels were training 
in Guatemala. After the abortive Cuban 
invasion, Kennedy’s story was proved true 
and his expulsion order was withdrawn 
by the Guatemalan government. 


History and Biography 

Karu, Barucu. The first Hebrew news- 
papers. G 7:1 pp53-58 n.d.—Hayom, the 
first Hebrew daily, appeared on February 
12, 1886, in St. Petersburg and was pub- 
lished for nearly two years. Hebrew week- 
lies had existed for 30 years and other 
periodicals for 100 years. 

SHAPIRO, SrayA. The world’s Jewish 
press and its museum in Tel Aviv. G 7:1 
pp61-67 n.d.—Beit Levanon, named after 
the first Hebrew periodical published in 
Jerusalem almost 100 years ago, is a mu- 
seum in Tel Aviv of Jewish periodicals 
and newspapers. It is rich in the publica- 
tions of Palestine, Europe, India, Turkey 
and Egypt. 

STEWART, ANDREW. Broadcasting in 
Canada, CC 1:3 pp27-37 Winter 1960.— 
A review of some of the history and pub- 
lic policy of Canadian broadcasting by the 
chairman of the Canadian Board of 
Broadcast Governors. 

VAN WEEZEL, LiesBETH. The rise of the 
Hebrew art of printing and the Jewish 
press in the Netherlands. G 7:1 pp37-51 
n.d.—The first paper aimed at Jews in the 
Netherlands was the weekly Gazeta de 
Amsterdam, a Spanish-language publica- 
tion between 1675 and 1690. 


Magazines 
TALMI, Epuram. Periodicals for chil- 
dren and teenagers. G 7:1 pp33-35 n.d.— 
Israel has five magazines, with a total cir- 
culation of 50,000, for children 6 to 16 
years old. 


Miscellaneous 


MELKMAN, J. The information center. 
G 7:1 pp141-147 n.d.—The Information 
Center is one of the information services 
in Israel and is in the Prime Minister’s of- 
fice. It serves the Israeli people internally, 
publishing pamphlets, lecture aids, maps 
and archaeological data and producing 
film-strips. 
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Newspaper Management and 
Production 

Anonymous. Australia’s publishing is 
increasing with the general development of 
the country. NN 1961:440 pl Apr. 28.— 
Official figures issued by the Common- 
wealth government show that newspaper 
and periodical publishing houses increased 
in 1958-59 by 16, making a total of 423, 
now employing 14,878 persons, an in- 
crease of 491. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

CASTILLON, OscaR F. Noticias y opin- 
idn. VU 11:525 p11 Apr. 16.—Responsi- 
ble journalism must include interpretive 
stories which background spot news stories 
so that public opinion can be formed 
within the framework of the current facts 
related to the past. 


Radio and Television 

AnonyMous, No habrd dificultades. 
HA 38:989 p58 Apr. 17.—Mexico’s musi- 
cians’ and actors’ unions reach an agree- 
ment to permit more freedom to broad- 
cast for foreign performers. 

—Reglamento de radio y tv. HA 38: 
990 p59 Apr. 24.—Mexico’s National Ra- 
dio-Television Council has sent specific re- 
visions of the basic broadcasting law to 
the President of the Republic. Congress is 
expected to adopt the council’s recommen- 
dations for closer regulating of broadcast- 
ing. 

WIGODER, GEOFFREY. Radio in Israel. 
G 7:1 pp129-136 n.d.—Kol Yisrael, the 
Voice of Israel, was established after the 
British Mandate, on May 14, 1948, a suc- 
cessor to the Palestine Broadcasting Serv- 
ice which was founded in 1936. Because 
of the many languages spoken in the 
country, the Israeli radio has many un- 
usual problems. 

ZINDER, Harry. Television in Israel. G 
7:1 pp137-140 n.d.—Many people in Is- 
rael consider television to be an unneces- 
sary luxury. A UNESCO-sponsored study 
is now being undertaken on television 
possibilities in Israel. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 


ANONYMOUS. Color printing for Aus- 
tralian newspapers. NN 1961:440 pl Apr. 
28.-—Newspapers in Australia are prepar- 
ing for ROP color after successful trials. 
Color will be for advertising only. 











Report on Current Research 
in Schools of Journalism 


Compiled by WARREN C. PRICE 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes research projects either started or completed 
during 1960 by staff members and doctoral candidates in schools 
and departments of journalism in the U.S.A., together with 
masters’ theses accepted during 1960. Professor Price is a Uni- 
versity of Oregon journalism faculty member. 





Wt CURRENT RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 
and communications shows 332 staff- and 
doctoral-degree projects distributed among 
35 schools and departments of journalism. 
In addition, 16 of the schools have re- 
ported the completion of 89 masters’ the- 
ses since the last research report in the 
Spring 1960 issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Staff studies total 298 and doctoral dis- 
sertations 49; 15 doctoral titles are includ- 
ed as double entries in staff research be- 
cause the degree candidates are employed 
as journalism teachers. 

The number of research projects re- 
ported for 1960 is down in each category 
from the 387 staff studies, 56 doctoral dis- 
sertations and 139 masters’ theses listed 
for 1959. Forty-nine schools and depart- 
ments of journalism submitted reports a 
year ago. 

However, the decline in numbers is not 
necessarily a meaningful measurement of 
research work in progress. This year’s re- 
port specifically eliminated “static” re- 
search listings, that is, those carried over 
from year to year but not completed. The 
current report contains only those studies 
started in 1960 and those which, if hither- 
to reported, were definitely completed. 

Of the 298 staff studies, 99 are reported 
as completed; of the 49 doctoral disserta- 
tions, 24 have been completed. There were 
20 completed Ph. D. degrees reported for 
1959. 

Twenty-four of the staff studies are of- 
fered as prospective books, of which three 
have been completed and apparently are 
ready for publication; three others are por- 


tions of other books; and one is a study 
translated into an Asian language. 

As has been the case for several years, 
the largest number of individual studies 
are being conducted in the analysis and 
measurement fields of communications: 
audience analysis, communication proc- 
esses and effects, communicator analysis, 
content analysis and research methods. 
More than a third of all the studies—127 
of them—are among this group, with 44 
in audience analysis alone. 

Social studies, including history and bi- 
ography, law, public opinion and propa- 
ganda, and public relations, account for 
73 projects. There are 42 studies in busi- 
ness and technical areas of communi- 
cations, 24 in editorial techniques of 
newspaper and magazine, 24 in foreign 
communications and 19 in radio and tele- 
vision. Education for journalism, high 
school journalism and a few miscellaneous 
studies make up the remainder. 

Of the 35 schools and departments re- 
porting, 10 of the largest journalism and 
communications divisions account for 217 
of the 332 staff and doctoral studies, or 
65%. Each of these 10 has from 10 to 
more than 40 studies. 

The University of Wisconsin, with its 
Communications Research Center, its 
School of Journalism and its Department 
of Agricultural Journalism, leads with 45 
projects. Minnesota is second with 36 and 
Illinois third with 26. Others among the 
10 leaders are Michigan State, Indiana, 
Iowa, Stanford, Syracuse, Washington and 
California (Los Angeles). 
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Seven of the 10 leading schools in staff 
research also led in doctoral studies, with 
41 out of the 49, Of the 24 completed 
doctoral dissertations reported, Wisconsin 
led with six (four in Agricultural Journal- 
ism); Michigan State and Stanford re- 
ported four each; Iowa and Minnesota, 
three; Illinois, Missouri, Cornell and Duke, 
one each. Syracuse was the only other 
school to report a new doctoral title. 

The reader should note that listings do 
not represent all research under way, since 
some schools did not submit a report and 
since requirements of the report rnay have 
eliminated some studies that individual 
faculty members believe to be representa- 
tive of journalistic research. No effort is 
made to assess individual studies. 


PART | 


Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “D” doctoral can- 
didate and “C’” completed work. “Book type- 
script” is indicated for publication so intended 
and so indicated at the time of submission of the 
specific entry. Where a Ph.D. is conferred by an 
institution other than the one in which the re- 
search worker is a staff member, the names of 
both institutions are given.) 


Advertising 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. Requirements for the major 
in advertising. (Prepared in co-operation with 
the American Academy of Advertising.) S-C. 
Oklahoma State. 

—A survey of advertising courses and a census of 
advertising teachers. (Prepared in co-operation 
with the American Academy of Advertising.) 
S-C. Oklahoma State. 

ATKIN, KENWaRD. Communication patterns and 
effect in food-store choice. S-D-C. Michigan 
State. 

—Measurement of super-market 
Michigan State. 

CaRTER, RICHARD F. Image impact analysis. S-C. 
Stanford. 

DENIS, Ropert. The role of advertising in eco- 
nomic growth. S. Washington. 

Dunn, S. Watson. Advertising in international 
markets. (Book typescript.) S. Wisconsin. 
—Advertising: its role in modern marketing. 

(Book typescript.) S-C. Wisconsin. 

HILL, ConraD R., BARKER, BARBARA, and KEYEs, 
DONNETTE. Replication of Mason Haire’s in- 
stant-coffee study. S. Nebraska. 

JONES, ROBERT L., TROLDAHL, VERLING C., and 
BARDEN, JAMES S. Readership of newspaper 
display advertising based on studies of morning 
and evening newspapers conducted from 1948 
through 1957. S-C. Minnesota. 

McC ure, LesLizE W. Beginning effects on adver- 
tising of the European Common Market, 
launched Jan. 1, 1959. S. Illinois. 

—Reasons for the paucity of retail advertising in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. S. Illinois. 

—Status of advertising men and institutions in 


images. S-C, 
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several European countries compared with that 
in the United States. S. Illinois. 

McEvoy, PoyNnTER. A class survey of advertising 
budgets of small business firms showing per- 
centage of gross sales spent for newspapers, ra- 
dio, show windows, gadgets, telephone directo- 
ries and other forms of advertising and promo- 
tion, based on questionnaire entitled, ‘What Is 
Advertising Really Like?” S. Indiana. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. The application of tri-vari- 
ant analysis to selecting claims. S-C. Minne- 
sota. 

MULLEN, JAMES J. The effect of television com- 
mercials on attitudes toward certain advertised 
products as related to a stability-changeability 
index of the viewer. S. North Carolina. 

NEwsoME, ELtis H. Study of attitudes toward 
advertising by students at the State University 
of Iowa. S. Iowa. 

ORTENGREN, JOHN. Study of the relationships be- 
tween advertising expenditures and gross na- 
tional income. D. Syracuse. 

PRANINSKAS, JEAN P. Morpheme reduction in 
modern American advertising. D. Illinois. 
WaLes, Max. Contribution of selective behavioral 
sciences to the teaching of advertising: a pilot 
study to determine the possibility of construct- 
ing a consumer feedback system for the most 

part now unstructured. S. Oregon. 


Audience Analysis 


ApaMs, JOHN B. Headline structure and reader 
interest. S-C. North Carolina. 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. A readership study of the 
Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph. S-C. Okla- 
homa State. 

BarNEs, ARTHUR M. Parents, children and tele- 
vision in a small Iowa town. S. Iowa. 

BAXTER, WiLilAM S. The mass communication 
behavior of young people in grades 5, 7, 9 and 
11 in the Des Moines public schools in 1958 as 
compared with the mass communication beha- 
vior of an equivalent group in Des Moines be- 
fore the advent of television. D-C. Iowa. 

BENNION, SHERILYN C. Correlation of campus 
leadership and university-newspaper reading. S. 
Syracuse. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr., TROLDAHL, VERLING C., and 
HursH, Jerry D. Studies of the adult evening 
audience for educational television. S. Minne- 
sota. 

CiLaRK, W. C., and CRUTCHFIELD, GEORGE T. Sur- 
vey of attitudes toward comics reading. S-C. 
Syracuse. 

—, — and BENNION, SHERILYN C. Image of 
Syracuse newspapers as viewed by full profes- 
sors at Syracuse University. S. Syracuse. 

CONOVER, THEODORE E. A _ readership survey 
method for community newspapers. S-C. Ne- 
vada. 

CRANE, Epcar. Fitting profiles of housewives’ 
daily activities, scored on an index of attention, 
to the demands on attention made by television 
programs. S-C. Michigan State. 

—Use of the telephone interview and factor anal- 
ysis to determine audience preferences for tele- 
vision programs. S-C. Michigan State. 

CRANE, Epcar, and MACLEAN, MALcoLM §., Jr. 
A comparison of categories used by “laymen” 
and “experts” in the judgment of television pro- 
grams. S. Michigan State. 

—Relative weight given to performer, production 
and subject matter by “target” and “periphe- 
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ral” audiences in indicating program prefer- 
ences. S-C. Michigan State. 

Dawson, Horace GREELEY. Original and changed 
attitudes, impressions, and preconceptions as re- 
lated to the mass media experiences of new for- 
eign students at the State University of Iowa. 
D-C. Iowa. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Use of the mass media 
yesterday. S. Michigan State. 

Goopwin, H. EuGENgE, and Pockrass, Rosert M. 
A readership-interest survey of the Richmond 
(Va.) newspapers. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Hitt, Conrad R. A technique for newspaper 
audience-flow measurement. S. Nebraska. 

JONES, RoserT L., and TROLDAHL, VERLING C. 
Reader attention to the total newspaper and to 
various types of newspaper content, including a 
critical appraisal of methods used in measuring 
attention given by readers to newspapers. S-C. 
Minnesota. 

—, — and BARDEN, JAMEs S. Comic-strip reader- 
ship trends from 1949 to 1959, based on read- 
ership studies of morning and evening newspa- 
pers. S-C. Minnesota. 

LyLe, Jack. Immediate- versus delayed-reward 
use of the newspaper by children. S-C. Stan- 
ford. 

—Reader characteristics as related to content in- 
terest for an organizational magazine. S-C. 
California (Los Angeles). 

—Religious primary-group influence on perception 
of bias in the newspaper. S-C. California 
(Los Angeles). 

McEvoy, PoYNTeR. Newspaper management class 
project based on hour-by-hour diaries of all 
members of 34 families showing mass-media 
usage for the entire week of the first “great 
debate.” S-C. Indiana. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. A diary study of intra-family 
correlations of mass-media usage. S. Indiana. 

— and Epwarps, CHaRLEs F. Study of relation- 
ships between readers’ medium preferences and 
their confidence in news content. S. Indiana. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. The audience of the “se- 
lect magazine’: an analysis in depth of the 
audiences for “society” magazines. S-C. Min- 
nesota. 

MOELLER, LESLIE G. Study of attitude of AEJ 
members toward, and their use of, the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. S. Iowa. 

PARKER, EpwIN B. Reading habits of viewers of 
educational television. §. Illinois. 

—Use of United States mass media by Canadian 
children. S. Illinois. 

Pockrass, Rosert M., and LENEHAN, J. D. A 
readership-interest survey of a professional-asso- 
ciation magazine. S-C. Pennsylvania State. 

POWELL, FrepRIC A. Open- and closed-minded- 
ness and the ability to differentiate between 
source and message. D-C. Michigan State. 

PRICE, GRANVILLE. Interviews with readers of 
eight dailies about likes and dislikes in sports 
news. (In co-operation with Idaho-Utah Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors Association, with 
grant from Idaho Research Council.) S-C. 
Idaho. 

Ross, JOHN, and BosTIAN, LLoyp. Functions of 
mass media for Wisconsin farm women. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

SAMUELSON, MERRILL. The adult audience of an 
educational television station in a metropolitan 
area. S. Stanford. 

TANAKA, YASUMASA. A cross-cultural investigation 
of visual/verbal synesthesic tendencies. (In col- 
laboration with T. Oyama, professor of psy- 
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chology, Hokkaido University, Japan.) S. Il- 
linois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The image of a daily 
newspaper: three-city sample. S. Wisconsin. 
—, GREENBERG, Brapiey S., and SILVERMAN, 
Frep R. The impact of the presidential debates 
on the images of the candidates. S. Wisconsin. 
TROLDAHL, VERLING C. Development and applica- 
tion of “section consumption indices” to the 
analysis of newspaper-readership data. S-C. 

Minnesota. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce H. Selectivity in information- 
seeking and media use. S-C. Wisconsin. 

— and ANAsT, Pup P. An audience for educa- 
tional radio. S-C. Wisconsin. 

— and Gakr, ELEANoR. Radio’s new audience, 
with special reference to FM. S-C. Wisconsin. 

—, JOHNSON, CLIFFORD F., and JACOBSON, Har- 
vey K. The diffusion of routine news. S. 
Wisconsin. 

— and Lyncu, Mervin. A factor analysis of tele- 
vision program preferences. S-C. Wisconsin. 
— and Mostus, JosepH B. Characteristics of the 

non-television household. S-C. Wisconsin. 


Bibliography 

Brown, C. H. Readings in the literature of jour- 
nalism: an annotated bibliography. S. Penn- 
sylvania State. 

Brown, Donato E. The radio-television news- 
man’s reference shelf: an annotated list of use- 
ful references for broadcast newsmen. S. Illi- 
nois. 

HAVERFIELD, ROBERT W. 100 books on advertising 
(7th edition). (University of Missouri Bulletin.) 
S. Missouri. 

MONAGHAN, RosBerT R. A pronunciation guide of 
Oregon place names. (Book typescript.) S-C. 
Oregon. 

PETERSON, WiisuR. Organizations, publications 
and directories in the mass media of communi- 
cations (2nd edition). S. Iowa. 

Price, WARREN C. The literature of journalism: 
an annotated bibliography. (Revision, 1959- 
date.) (Book typescript.) S. Oregon. 

Stewart, Guy H. Bibliography of West Virginia 
newspapers, 1864-present. S. West Virginia. 

TaFT, WiLLtiAM H. Bibliography of Missouri 
newspapers, 1808-1961. (In collaboration with 
William Lyon, Arizona State.) S. Missouri. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. An annotated and selec- 
tive bibliography of United States journalism 
(8th edition). (Book typescript.) S. Syracuse. 


Communication Theory: 
Processes and Effects 


BETTINGHAUS, ERWIN P. The application of the 
principle of congruity to certain aspects of lan- 
guage behavior. S. Michigan State. 

CarEY, JAMES W. Communications systems and 
the theory of economic growth. D. Illinois. 
CaRTER, RicHARD F. Stereotyping as a process. 

S-C. Stanford. 

CarTeER, Roy E., Jr. An experiment in dissonance 
reduction. S. Minnesota. 

— and MITOFSKY, WARREN J. Geographic and 
psychological distance in the news. S-C. Min- 
nesota. 


CraNE, Epoar. Further examination of the im- 
munizing effect of two-sided messages. S. 
Michigan State. D. Stanford. 

CRUTCHFIELD, GEORGE T. Study of student atti- 
tudes toward the mass communications profes- 
sion. S. Syracuse. 
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DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. A field investigation of — and Lamnc, MaLcoLM. Empathy in the com- 


the two-stage flow of communication. S. 
Michigan State. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. The place of the mass me- 
dia in the political socialization of politically 
active and inactive university students. S. 
Washington. 

GOMPERTZ, KENNETH A. M. The effects of ob- 
scenity and the role of the censor. S. Minne- 
sota. 

—The relation of empathy to effective communi- 
cation. S-C. Minnesota. 

Grecory, JOHN R. Some psychological aspects of 
motion picture montage. D-C. Illinois. 

HAYMAN, JOHN LUTHER, Jr. A comparison of 
three presentation methods in elementary-level 
television teaching. S-D. Stanford. 

JENSEN, Jay W. Communications and the sociol- 
ogy of Talcott Parsons; a study of the relevance 
of Parsons’s sociological system for the devel- 
opment of communications theory. S. Illinois. 

—Objectivism and communications theory: a 
study of some objectivist theories of socio-cul- 
tural reality in relation to the nature and role 
of communications systems. S. Illinois. 

—Perspectives, institutions, and communications: 
an attempt to formulate a teneral theory of 
communication systems. S. Illinois. 

JOHNSON, KENNETH. The communication of sci- 
ence news. D. Wisconsin. 

KIMBALL, PENN T., and LIEBERMAN, J. BEN. Edu- 
cating communicators of specialized subjects. 
S-C. Columbia. 

LANE, JONATHAN P. Smokers’ reactions to a tele- 
vision program about lung cancer: a study of 
dissonance. D-C. Stanford. 

Lye, Jack. Religious primary-group influence on 
perception of bias in the newspaper. S-C. 
California (Los Angeles). 

LyNcH, MERVIN D., and TANNENBAUM, Percy H. 
Feedback and reporting effectiveness. D. Wis- 
consin and S. Wisconsin, respectively. 

MacLean, MALcoim §., Jr. Information-seeking 
functions of differentials in self-image. S. 
Michigan State. 

MCNELLY, JoHN T. Meaning intensity as related 
- readership of foreign news. D-C. Michigan 

tate. 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. Effects of redundancy and 
repetition in television communication. S. Sy- 
racuse. 

PARKER, EDWIN B. Impact of television on public 
library circulation. §. Illinois. 

Pockrass, Rosert M. Effects on learning of con- 
tinuous and interrupted exhibition of education- 
al television programs. D-C. Stanford. 

RarIck, GALEN R. The effect of prestige of the 
source on learning. D. Stanford. 

SAMUELSON, MERRILL. Some news-seeking beha- 
vior in a newspaper strike. S-D-C. Stanford. 
SaNnvers, Davip L. The intensity of newspaper 

content preferences. D. Stanford. 

STELLWAGEN, WILLIAM. Accuracy of discrimina- 
tion between visual cues as a function of learn- 
ing different motor responses to the cues. S. 
Michigan State. 

—Accuracy of discrimination between visual cues 
as a function of learning different verbal re- 
sponses to the cues. S. Michigan State. 

—Metamorphic transfer: generalization between 
alternative meanings of the same word. S. 
Michigan State. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and GREENBERG, BRAD- 


LeY S. Experimental studies in drama. S. Wis- 
consin. 


munication of science news among scientist, 
science reporter and reader. S-C. Wisconsin. 

WESTLEY, Bruce H. Mass communication sys- 
tems in sociological theory. S. Wisconsin. 

— and Gaer, ELEANOR. Stress and identification 
in cognitive change. S. Wisconsin. 

— and Mostus, Josepn B. The effects of “eye 
contact” in televised instruction. S-C. Wiscon- 
sin. 

— and Raw.incs, Epna I. Fear and fantasy in 
persuasion. S. Wisconsin. 


Communicator Analysis 


Barrow, LIoneL C., Jr. The effects of cognitive 
incongruity upon encoding behavior. D-C. Wis- 
consin. 

—Social interaction in the theater. S. Michigan 
State. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. Mass media decision-making 
and control processes in 10 countries. S. Illi- 
nois. 

GotpsmitH, A. O. Louisiana daily newspapers 
and their treatment of Huey Long. S. Louisi- 
ana State. D. Iowa. 

GREENBERG, BRADLEY S. The effects of encoding 
under cognitive stress. D-C. Wisconsin. 

— and LyNcH, MERvIN D. The effects of time- 
pressure on news reporting and editing. S. 
Wisconsin. 

Perry, Murvin H. A study to measure the inter- 
est of newsmen in special conferences and short 
courses devoted to science information. S. 
Kansas State. 

Pockrass, RoBErT M., and Goopwin, H. EUGENE. 
Attitude study of newspaper editorial employ- 
ees. (In co-operation with Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association.) S. Pennsyl- 
vania State. 

SANDERSON, ArTHUR M. The federal social secur- 
ity program: its first 25 years; an evaluative 
assertion analysis of the program in selected 
editorials of the New York Times and the Chi- 
cago Tribune. S-D. Iowa. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Effects of encoding in 
dyads and triads. S. Wisconsin. 

WiLcox, WALTER. The staged news photograph 
and professional ethics. S-C. California (Los 
Angeles). 


Community Journalism 


Byerty, KENNETH. Community journalism. 
(Book typescript.) S-C. North Carolina. 

GREENBERG, BraDLEY S. Comparative judgments 
by weekly and daily ne per editors of com- 
munications institutions. S$. Wisconsin. 

NaFzIGeR, RALPH O., and HAWKEs, Lester L. A 
survey of the communications media in Berlin, 
Wisconsin. S-C. Wisconsin. 

PETERSON, WiLsUR. Loss in country weekly news- 
papers heavy in the 1950s. S-C. Iowa. 

Sim, JOHN CAMERON. Extent of the twin-weekly 
operation in the United States community press. 
S. Minnesota. 


Content Analysis 


ApaMs, JOHN B., and DANIELSON, WAYNE A. 
Completeness of press — of events in the 


1960 presidential campaign. North Carolina. 
BusH, CHILTON R. Content and “mise en val- 
eur”; attention as effect. S-C. Stanford. 
—A system of categories for general news con- 
tent. S-C. Stanford. 
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Carter, Roy E., Jr., and CLarKe, PeTer. Local 

a ~ cre news coverage in Minnesota dailies. 
. Minnesota. 

CraNForD, Rosert J. A content analysis of Ne- 
braska press coverage of the 1960 presidential 
campaign. S. Nebraska. 

Dunn, S. WaTsoN. Content analysis of television 
commercials. S. Wisconsin. 

Emery, Epwin, Dam, Hari, and Carter, Roy 
E., Jn. President Eisenhower’s goodwill trip: a 
study of Associated Press wire use in 21 Min- 
nesota dailies. S-C. Minnesota. 

GarEts, WALLACE E. Content analysis of Texas 
daily newspapers. S. Texas Tech. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. The portrayal of teachers and 
teaching in the mass media. S. Illinois. 

Hicsie, CHartes E. Public issues and candidate 
information: a content study of the 1960 gen- 
eral election in Wisconsin daily newspapers. S. 
Wisconsin. 

JOHNSON, LEE. Study of the confidential files of 
the committee on publication of the Christian 
Science church: a selection over a recent series 
of years. D. Syracuse. 

Jones, Gorpon. Content study and analysis of 
the Los les Herald-Express coverage of the 
1960 presidential election. S-C. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Jones, ROBERT L., TROLDAHL, VERLING C., and 
HVISTENDAHL, J. K. Use made of state news 
furnished by the Minnesota Associated Press 
wire. S-C. Minnesota. 

KLEMPNER, JOHN A. A newspaper in dissonance: 
the Christian Science Monitor election cover- 
age, 1928 and 1960. D-C. Michigan State. 

Lyte, Jack, and WiLcox, WALTER. Content of 
television newscasts in Los Angeles. S. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. Public issues on radio and 
television stations in Syracuse, N. Y. (For in- 
clusion as part of a national study to be pre- 
pared at the University of Illinois under spon- 
sorship of the Continuing Conference on Com- 
munications.) S. Syracuse. 

NIXON, RAYMOND B. Changing trends in Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY content. S-C. Minnesota. 
PricE, GRANVILLE. News content of 11 Idaho 
and Utah dailies. (Supported by grant from 
University of Idaho research council.) S-C. 

Idaho. 

ScHwartz, Jack. The image of education in mo- 
tion pictures. D. Illinois. 

SMYTHE, Dattas W. Analysis of television and 
nlp cor concerning public issues. S. 


TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and LyNcH, MERvIN D. 
Experimental studies in news sensationalism. 
S-C. Wisconsin. 

—and Stroup, WiiiiaM. A factor-analytic study 
of the stylistic characteristics of written mes- 
sages. S-C. Wisconsin. 

WILcox, WALTER. A thematic content analysis of 
the rightist press. S. California (Los An- 
geles). 


Courts and Law of the Press 
ADAMS, JOHN B. Defense attorneys look at 
“trial by newspaper.” S. North Carolina. 
GILLmMor, Don M. The constitutional conflict be- 
tween free press and fair trial in English and 
American law. S. North Dakota. D. Minne- 
sota. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Survey and analysis of 
laws of Nevada cities requiring publishing li- 
censes of newspapers as possible restriction in 
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constitutional guarantees of freedom of the 
press. S. Nevada. 

PETERSON, WuLBuR. The time-lag in publication 
of official proceedings. S. Iowa. 

TatuM, RicHarD. Guidelines to Texas press law. 
S. Texas Tech. 

Vocet, Joz Bru. Ethical codes and courts of 
honor in the press of the free world. D-C. 
Iowa. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
Garver, RicHarp A. Press criticism in the Unit- 
ed States. S-C. South Dakota State. 
WoLsELEY, ROLAND E. The newspaper in Amer- 
ica. (Book typescript.) S. Syracuse. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


BatLey, GLENDA; MARTIN, HAROLD; MILLS, JAN- 
ICE; and PHILLIPS, SHARON. Newspaper policy 
regarding civic betterment campaigns. S-C. 
Oklahoma Baptist. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Pragmatic and ethical 
examination of newsmen’s practices, methods 
and folkways. (Book typescript.) S. Minne- 
sota. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILuier. Re-evaluation of news def- 
initions. S. New York University. 

PETERSON, WiLpuR. The editorial page in Iowa 
weekly newspapers. S. Iowa. 

SIM, JOHN CAMERON. Use of editorials in United 
States daily and weekly newspapers. S-C. Min- 
nesota. 


Education for Journalism 


Brown, CHARLES H., FROKE, MARLOWE, and Ru- 
BINSTEIN, S. L. Using the mass media: a study 
ide for the Center fer Continuing Liberal 
ucation. (Book typescript.) S. Pennsylvania 
State. 

Fospick, JAMES, and GREENBERG, Brapiey S. 
Journalism as a career choice among high 
school students. S-C. Wisconsin. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Survey and evaluation of 
requirements in the foreign languages in recog- 
nized United States schools and departments of 
journalism. S-C. Nevada. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. A comparative study of meth- 
ods of rating journalism students’ stories in a 
college newspaper. S. Indiana. 

—Depth study of attitudes regarding journalism 
education, vocational opportunities, and person- 
al satisfaction as expressed by 30 years of Indi- 
ana University journalism alumni. S. Indiana. 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. Analysis of doctoral-de- 
gree programs in mass communications at se- 
lected universities. S. Syracuse. 

PALMER, JIM F. Automated procedures and de- 
vices for use in teaching college-level journal- 
ism. S. Houston. 

SANDERSON, ARTHUR M. College newspapers in 
the United States: a series of 10 reports of a 
nationwide study of the collegiate press; their 
publications advisers; their structure, operation, 
control, and relationship to the journalism cur- 
riculum and to the administration. (Donald R. 
Grubb, Northern Illinois, is preparing half of 
Report No. 3.) S. Iowa. 

Savace, S. G. Comparative analysis of grades of 

majors by academic subject-areas: 
» “second major,” foreign language 
and sciences. S. Indiana. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
references: a study of professional change. S-C. 
Wisconsin. 
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TURNBULL, GEORGE. The University of Oregon 
school of journalism, 1912-62. (Book type- 
script.) S-emeritus, Oregon. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ApaMS, JOHN B. The news from the satellites. 
S. North Carolina. 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Burma’s reborn press. S. 
Colorado. 

CRANFORD, RoBerT J. A comparison of major 
United States wire service concepts of press 
freedom in certain foreign countries with the 
concepts of the governments of those countries. 
S. Nebraska. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Problems of technical 
change in communication in Latin America. S. 
Michigan State. 

DuncAN, CHARLES T. Political candidates and the 
communications media: West Germany and 
England. S. Oregon. 

GarpNER, Mary A. The Inter-American Press As- 
sociation and its fight for freedom of the press. 
(Book typescript.) S-D-C. Minnesota. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. Comparative study of the 
image of education in five Western and five 
Eastern European countries. S. Illinois. 

—Perspectives of emphasis in reporting a United 
Nations General Assembly session: comparative 
case study of the New York Times and Hunga- 
rian Communist party daily. S-C. Illinois. 

Gittmor, Don M. The relationship between the 
dominant religion of a country and the degree 
of press freedom in a country. S-C. North 
Dakota. 

GREENBERG, BRADLEY S. National correlates of 
press freedom. S-C. Wisconsin. 

HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. A comparative study of 
Sunday newspapers in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and the United States. S. Wisconsin. 

JotiFFE, Harotp R. Adaptation of journalistic 
principles and practices to Afghan culture. 
S-C. University of Kabul and Royal Afghan 
Department of the Press, also Michigan State 
on leave. (Book typescript translated into Farsi 
by Messrs. Fahimi, Kushkashi and Roshan, un- 
der title Basics of Journalism.) 

Linpsay, Rosert. Social and political implica- 
tions of international telecasting via space com- 
munication satellites. S. Minnesota. 

McEvoy, PoyNTER, and TAREQ, ISMAEL. News 
content analysis of an Arabic-language news- 
paper published in the Near East: source, geo- 
graphic origin, value to reader, source evalua- 
tion, subject matter and secondary subject mat- 
ter. S-C. Indiana. 

—Advertising content analysis of an English-lan- 
guage and an Arabic-language newspaper pub- 
lished in the Near East: linage derived from re- 
tail business, foreign business and foreign prod- 
ucts, and government advertising. S. Indiana. 

MCNELLY, JOHN T. Problems of mass media in 
Latin America. S. Michigan State. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W. Flow of the news between 
the United States and Latin America. S. 
Pennsylvania State. 

—Studies in comparative mass communication 
aes. (Book typescript.) S. Pennsylvania 
tate. 

NIxon, RAYMOND B. Current trends in mass 
communication research throughout the world. 
(For UNESCO.) S-C. Minnesota. 

—Journalism education and research in Commu- 
nist countries. S-C. Minnesota. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


TANAKA, YASUMASA. A cross-cultural investigation 
of inter-nation stereotypes. S. Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. An analysis of United 
States news in the foreign press. S. Wisconsin. 

UNDERWOOD, BrUcE. The contemporary Mexican 
press. S. Houston. D. Missouri. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. As Asians see Asians. S. 
Montana. 


Government and the Press 


Cross, Bert C. Access to public information 
within administrative departments and agencies 
of the Michigan state government: bureau- 
cracy’s influence on the dissemination of news 
about itself. S. Michigan State. 

Garver, RicHarD A. The presidential race in the 
South Dakota press. S. South Dakota State. 
SavacE, S. G., and MEHLING, REUBEN. Statewide 
survey of access to public records and meetings 
ef local-government officials and agencies in 
Indiana before and after the Hughes anti-secre- 

cy act (1953). S. Indiana. 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. The role of the mass media 
in foreign-policy formation. S. Illinois. 


High School Journalism 


CoNoveR, THEODORE E. Use of the newspaper as 
a classroom tool, with particular emphasis on 
the community newspaper in secondary educa- 
tion. S. Nevada. 

CRANFORD, ROBERT J. What college publications 
advisers are doing to encourage high school 
journalism. S. Nebraska. 

SANDERSON, ARTHUR M. A brief quantitative 
study of 400 high school newspapers in their 
methods of operation. S. Iowa. 


History and Biography 

AMES, WILLIAM. The Washington (D. C.) press 
and the election of 1824. S. Washington. 

—Washington newspapers, bibliography and guide. 
(Book typescript.) S. Washington. 

BLINN, EpMUND G. A history of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. S. South Dakota State. 

BOYLAN, JAMES R. The daily newspaper business 
in the National Recovery Administration. S-C. 
Columbia. 

CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. C. F. McGlashan: his 
life and activities. S. California (Los Angeles). 

CREIGHTON, JAMES H. History of the Kansas City 
Star. D. Missouri. 

EMERY, Epwin. The press and America (revision 
of 1954 edition). (Book typescript.) S. Minne- 


sota. 

—Survey of Minnesota newspaper, broadcasting 
and publishing history. (Portion of co-operative 
book, Minnesota Heritage.) S-C. Minnesota. 

HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. The metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper in the United States: a study of 
trends in content and practices. S. Wisconsin. 
D-C. Minnesota. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. History of the Eureka 
Sentinel, third oldest Nevada newspaper of con- 
tinuous publication. S. Nevada. 

JENSEN, Jay W. The levellers and freedom of the 
press: a study of some philosophical precursors 
of — libertarian theory of the press. S. IIli- 
nois. 

LAMOREUX, STEPHEN. The New York Times and 
Mr. Vailandigham. S. Idaho State. 

—Political biographies and the Saturday Evening 
Post. S-C. Idaho State. 





Report on Current Research 


MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Congress and the standing 
committee of correspondents. S. Pennsylvania 
State. 

MEYERS, W. CAMERON. The Chicago newspaper 
hoax in the ’36 election campaign. S-C. Michi- 
gan State. 

—Footnote to a friendship: Governor Henry Hor- 
ner of Illinois. S. Michigan State. 

—The good roads movement in Illinois and the 
press. S. Michigan State. 

MorkIson, JosEPpH L. Josephus Daniels as “Tar 
Heel Editor,” 1884-1913. S. North Carolina. 
D-C. Duke. 

Mott, FRANK LUTHER. 
history, 1690-1960 (second revision). 
typescript.) S-C. Missouri. 

—History of American magazines, vol. V, 1905- 
30. (Book typescript.) S. Missouri. 

NELSON, Roy Pau. The life and times of Homer 
Davenport (with cartoon collections). (Book 
typescript.) S. Oregon. 

Savace, S. G. Biography of Will S. Hays, first 
river-news editor (1868f.) of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, poet and song-writer. S. Indi- 


American journalism: a 
(Book 


ana. 

—Donald R. Mellett: clues to his career as Pu- 
litzer prize-winning crusader, gleaned from his 
writings as college newspaper editor. S. Indi- 
ana. 

ScroccGINs, ALBERT W. History of the Missouri 
Intelligencer. D-C. Missouri. 

SMITH, HENRY Lapp. History and significance of 
the American comic. S-C. Washington. 

—Col. James Watson Webb and the Courier and 
Enquirer. (Book typescript.) S. Washington. 
TaFT, WILLIAM H. History of Missouri newspa- 
pers and the Missouri Press Association. S. 

Missouri. 

TassIn, Ray. Stanley Vestal: champion of the 
Old West (a biography of Walter Stanley 
Campbell). D. Missouri. 

TayLor, WILLIAM. History of the International 
News Service. D. Missouri. 

WESTMORELAND, REGINALD C. History of the 
Dallas Times-Herald. D. Missouri. 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 


Barrp, RUSSELL N., and TURNBULL, ARTHUR T. 
Industrial and business journalism. (Book type- 
script.) S-C. Ohio University. 

Dan, Howarp. Changes in county agricultural 
extension programs brought about by changes 
in population. D-C. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

FRANK, GORDON. Industrial editing and industrial 
publications in Iowa, 1950-60. S. Iowa. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER, and Lewis, WILLIAM. 
Study of the impact of the 1960-61 recession on 
industrial journalism practices. S. New York 
University. 

Powers, RICHARD. Uses of programmed learning- 
techniques in agricultural and technical publica- 
tions. S. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

Savace, S. G., and FIECHTER, Barbara A. A study 
of house organs as prime sources of science- 
story subjects for newspaper reporters. S. Indi- 
ana. 


Magazines 


Lye, Jack. Reader characteristics as related to 
content interest for an organizational magazine. 
S-C. California (Los Angeles). 

Root, Rospert W. A survey of administrative and 
editorial procedures on selected magazines. S. 
Syracuse. 
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WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. A comparative study of 
the research in the magazine and general psy- 
chology fields. S. Syracuse. 


News Writing and Reporting 


CoppLe, R. NEALE. Depth reporting. (Book type- 
script.) S. Nebraska. 

CRANFORD, RosBert J. The state editor and his 
problems. S. Nebraska. 

MEHLING, REUBEN, and McCoy, MICHAEL L. Cor- 
relation between fellow workers’ ratings of 
“good-reporter attributes” and reportorial pro- 
duction by the staff of a college daily. S. Indi- 


ana. 

Rucker, Bryce. An anthology of outstanding 
news stories published since World War II. S. 
Missouri. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. Newspaper style faults 
that confuse or annoy the reader. S. Iowa. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


CONOVER, THEODORE E. Survey of practical as- 
pects of offset printing for the production of 
newspapers. S-C. Nevada. 

McEvoy, PoyNTeR, and Carey, GEORGE. Time- 
study of advertising production in the ad alleys 
of four newspapers (time stickers filled out by 
individual compositors) paralleled with produc- 
tion factor analysis of the advertising copy pro- 
duced. S-C. Indiana. 

—Detailed production analysis of composing 
rooms of seven newspapers using the operations 
analysis approach to isolate time values for spe- 
cific composing room “motions.” S-C. Indiana. 

—, VorEIs, JacoB, and CLARK, HOwarp. A per- 
sonnel-production study of three small daily 
newspapers applying page cost techniques 
(hours per page or other units) to front office 
personnel as well as back shop. S. Indiana. 

NIXON, RAYMOND B., and Warp, JEAN. Trends in 
newspaper ownership concentration and inter- 
media affiliation. S-C. Minnesota. 

PETERSON, WILBUR. Annual study of income and 
expense on Iowa newspapers, 1960. S. Iowa. 
—Annual study of printing prices on Iowa news- 

papers, 1960. S-C. Iowa. 

—Annual study of wages and hours on Iowa 
newspapers, 1960. S-C. Iowa. 

RUCKER, FRANK W. Tested newspaper promotion. 
(Book typescript.) S-C. Missouri. 

Savace, S. G. Annual ranking of Indiana’s 86 
daily newspapers by circulation. S. Indiana. 
—Growth of Indiana daily newspaper circulation 

compared with population, 1950-60. S. Indi- 


ana. 
Wess, Cart C. Ninth annual newspaper cost 
study. S-C. Oregon. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


CarTerR, Roy E., Jr., and TROLDAHL, VERLING C. 
An employee attitude study for the Mutual Ser- 
vice Insurance Companies. S-C. Minnesota. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Survey and investigation of 
market and supply of qualified young people 
for employment on daily and weekly newspa- 
pers in the United States. S-C. Nevada. 

SAMUELSON, MERRILL. The job satisfaction pro- 
files of newspapermen who leave the newspaper 
field. S. Stanford. 


Pictorial Journalism 


FospicK, JAMES. Experimental studies in photog- 
raphy. S-D. Wisconsin. 
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GREENBERG, BRADLEY S., and Cook, JOHN. Phys- 
iological correlates of judging news photo- 
graphs. S. Wisconsin. 

HazarD, WILLIAM R. Visusl responses to news 
pictures: a study in perceptual unity. S-C. 
Iowa. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H., and Fospick, JAMES. 
The effect of lighting angle on the judgment of 
photographed subjects. S-C. Wisconsin. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


CALDWELL, WILLIAM S. The organization and 
operations of American propaganda in early 
postwar Italy. D-C. Minnesota. 

—The Soviet image of the United States. S. 
California (Los Angeles). 

Carter, RicHarD F. The “great debates” and the 
1960 presidential campaign. S-C. Stanford. 
—Voters and their schools (technical report on 
attitudes, participation and communicatory be- 
havior related to schools). S-C. Stanford. 

— and SutrHorr, JoHN. Communities and their 
schools (technical report on interaction between 
schools and communities from point of view of 

communication theory). S-C. Stanford. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr., KORENBAUM, MYRTLE, and 
CLaRKE, PETER. Student attitudes toward uni- 
versity housing facilities. S-C. Minnesota. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. The variability of public 
opinion in foreign policy: a crisis in democ- 
racy. (Book typescript.) S. Washington. 

Garver, RicHarp A. Polite propaganda: USSR 
versus America Illustrated. S-C. South Dakota 
State. 

Nasir, Sart J. The image of the Arab in Ameri- 
can popular culture. D. Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Politigese: the language 
of election reporting. S-C. Wisconsin. 

—The relative efficacy of immunization and res- 
toration as defenses against attitude change. S. 
Wisconsin. 


Public Relations 


BxaDForD, JOSEPH. Use of press and radio in 
agricultural extension work with Negro families 
in Alabama. D. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

CarRTER, RICHARD F., and Lye, Jack. Attitudes, 
communicatory behavior and giving patterns of 
Stanford alumni. S. Stanford. 

Garver, RicHARD A. Publicity efforts by states to 
attract industry. S. South Dakota Stae. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. Public relations and mass me- 
dia activities of educational institutions and 
professional organizations. S. Illinois. 

HursH, Jerry, and MINDAK, WILLIAM A. The 
image of the public health nurse: an explora- 
tory study. S-C. Minnesota. 

Linpsay, Rosert. Public relations professicnal- 
ism: approaches to the de‘initional problem. S. 
Minnesota. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Communications in 
action in public relations. (Book typescript.) 
S. Wisconsin. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. How public relations 
practitioners view their profession. S-C. Wis- 
consin. 

THOMAS, KENNETH. The organization of agricul- 
tural college information programs. D. Wis- 
consin (agriculture). 

Varro, JOHN D. A study of public relations pro- 
grams of Pennsylvania secondary schools. S. 
Pennsylvania State. 
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Wurtz, Maurice E. Wisconsin county agricul- 
tural agent use of and attitude toward mass 
media. S. Wisconsin (agriculture). D-C. Cor- 
nell. 


Radio and Television 


Apams, Epwin H. Educational and professional 
background of the commissioners of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. S. Washington. 

ALLEN, Louise C. Radio-television advertising 
continuity writing handbook. S. Texas Tech. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Study of personnel, fa- 
cilities and costs of radio and television news- 
rooms. S, Minnesota. 

HazarD, WILLIAM R. Television news viewing: an 
investigation of interaction between news con- 
tent, method of presentation and audience char- 
acteristics. S-C. Iowa. 

LAMBERT, Epwarp. History of radio and televi- 
sion. (Portion of book typescript, Radio, Tele- 
vision, and You.) S. Missouri. 

Linpsay, ROBERT. Maintenance of professionally 
staffed newsrooms as requirement for broadcast 
license renewal. S. Minnesota. 

Lyte, Jack, and WILCOX, WALTER. Content of 
television newscasts in Los Angeles. S. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. The effectiveness of the 
experienced teacher on television. (Supported 
by National Defense Education Act.) S-C. 
Syracuse. 

Niven, Harotp F., Jr. Sixth annual survey of 
colleges and universities offering coursework in 
radio and television, 1960-61. S. Washington. 

—Political broadcasts on national television net- 
works: a week-by-week analysis from conven- 
tions to election day. S. Washington. 

Parker, EpWIN B. Effects of a radio book-re- 
view program on library circulation. S. _Illi- 
nois. 

—The functions of television for children. S. II- 
linois. D-C. Stanford. 

—Increasing the audience for educational televi- 
sion. S-C. Illinois. 

WESTLEY, Bruce H., and LANDESMAN, Jacos S. 
Effects on achievement and attitudes of a tele- 
vised course in mathematics. S. Wisconsin. 

—Teacher attitudes toward new ways of teaching 
mathematics by television. S. Wisconsin. 

YoOaKAM, RICHARD, An analysis of the content of 
radio-television editorials presented on a sam- 
pling of United States stations, winter 1960-61. 
S. Indiana. 

—The development of “‘voice-news” services for 
radio, and content analysis of the offering of 
such syndicates. S. Indiana. 

— and Kraus, Sipney. The media-use profile of 
a sample of television political debate viewers 
during the 1960 presidential campaign. S. Indi- 
ana. 

— and SELTZ, HERBERT. Production and policy 
problems involved in the presentation of the 
“great debates.” (Portion of book typescript, 
The Great Debates, edited by Sidney Kraus.) 
S. Indiana. 


Religious Journalism 


Host, Davi. Content analysis of a sampling of 
the American Catholic press according to local- 


national-world news, Catholic-community news, 
religious-worldly news, and straight and inter- 
pretive reporting. S-C. Marquette. 





Masters’ Theses, 1960 


Research Methods 


ALLEN, CHARLES L, Dynascope research in edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children in the 
Children’s Medical Center, Tulsa, Okla. S. 
Oklahoma State. 

—Dynascope research in response to point-of- 
purchase advertising in a supermarket. S. 
Oklahoma State. 

—Dynascope research in the behavior of custom- 
ers and salesmen in automobile showrooms. S. 
Oklahoma State. 

Barrow, Lionet C., Jr. Uses for analysis of var- 
iance in communications research. S. Michigan 
State. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr., TROLDAHL, VERLING C., and 
BELLMAN, CHARLES J. Field experiments in 


readership measurement. S-C. Minnesota. 

—, — and SCHUNEMAN, R. SMITH. Bias in quota 
sampling: selection of households. S. Minne- 
sota. 


KEaRL, BRYANT. Techniques of illustration as a 
factor in comprehension of pictorial symbols. 
S. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

KLEMPNER, JOHN A. The interaction of ortho- 
graphic and pictorial stimuli in producing 
meaning for children. S. California (Berkeley). 

ParkER, Epwin B. Comparison of two fact ‘r- 
analytic techniques with Guttman scale analysis 
for a matrix of attitude items. S. Illinois. 

Tanaka, YASUMASA. The use of the semantic dif- 
ferentials in the cross-cultural study of inter- 
nation stereotypes. S. Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The effect of ordinal po- 
sition on response choice. S. Wisconsin. 

TROLDAHL, VERLING C., and JoNEs, Rosert L. 
Partial correlation as an aid to readership 
norming. S-C. Minnesota. 

Typography and Graphic Arts 

Morrison, WILLIAM JAMES. The effect of certain 
factors of newspaper makeup upon reading per- 
formance of high school students as revealed by 
the results of a standardized speed-of-reading 
test. S. Nebraska. D. Iowa. 

Witson, Haroip. Developing new teaching tech- 
niques in graphic arts and typography to help 
graduates understand and work with the mod- 
ern printing technology. S. Minnesota. 


Miscellaneous 

BaRNES, ARTHUR M. Faculty attitudes toward dis- 
semination of information about research 
through the mass media. S-C. Iowa. 

BaRQUEST, GLEN D. Factors influencing compre- 
hension of engineering drawings. D-C. Wis- 
consin (agriculture). 

Carter, Roy E., Jr., and KORENBAUM, MyRTLE. 
An analysis of University of Minnesota enroll- 
ment trends. S-C. Minnesota. 

FELICIANO, GtoriA D. Relative effectiveness of 
tables, graphs and text for presenting statistical 
information. D. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

MIKHAIL, Fouap R. Use of audio-visual materials 
by Wisconsin high school vocational agriculture 
teachers. D-C. Wisconsin (agriculture). 

MINTER, PHiLip. Effectiveness of four alternative 
methods of showing training films. D-C. Wis- 
consin (Agriculture). 

TEMPERLEY, Mary S. Analysis of the grammat- 
ical materials of a textbook in English as a 
foreign language on the basis of a generative 
transformational grammar. S-C. Illinois. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The press for the Negro 
people of the United States in 1961. S. Syra- 
cuse. 
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PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1960 


(This list continues the compilation appearing 
in the QUARTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring in 
journalism, and all were completed in 1960, unless 
otherwise noted. The thesis total is no accurate 
indication of masters’ degrees awarded by the 
listed universities, however, since degrees awarded 
without thesis are not compiled.) 


Advertising 


AsseY, RicHarp D. Acceptance of discount-house 
advertising by newspapers, radio stations and 
television stations. Iowa. 

ApvaMs, MEL. The newspaper unit rate and the 
federal anti-trust laws: a study of the unit rate 
in the courts, supplemented by a study of the 
trend in newspaper combination advertising in- 
sertion policies. Iowa. 

Brown, SusaAN ALice. Merchandising art-craft 
items. Iowa State. 

Drers, Leonarp M. A comparison of the con- 
sumer information in selected national adver- 
tisements of 1938-39 and of 1958-59. Illinois. 

HOsTETTLER, JO ANN. State and municipal meas- 
ures to tax advertising (a case study of the 
Baltimore advertising tax). Illinois. 

KIRNBAUER, CaRL W. An appraisal of opinion 
evoked by the image of advertising. Illinois. 

LAURENTE, ROSA CASTILLO. A case study in re- 
ligious advertising: the Knights of Columbus. 
Illinois. 

RYAN, WILLIAM D. A study of the growing in- 
volvement of advertising agencies in presidential 
campaigns. Illinois. 

ScHLOssER, DonaLp H. Liquor advertising in the 
broadcast media. Illinois. 

WHITTEN, FRANK Harvey. A selective study of 
taxes in advertising in the United States. 
Pennsylvanai State. 


Audience Analysis 


ARNOLD, HENRY Harwey, Jr. The reading beha- 
vior of United States army officers. Stanford. 
Brock, JOAN Marion. Trial by photograph: a 
study of the biasing effects of newspaper photo- 
graphs on readership of crime news. North 

Carolina. 

HarInG, Arpyce. Comprehension of pictorial 
symbols: an experiment in rural Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


Dustin, Davi S. Attitude-message discrepancy, 
preferential choice and attitude change through 
communication. Wi lo 

SHaw, Donato Lewis. Reader reactions to ob- 
jective, interpretative and slanted news cover- 
age. North Carolina. 


Communicator Analysis 


PaviiK, RicHarp E. An analysis of selected state 
penal institution newspapers. Ohio State. 


Community Journalism 


GUNDLACH, RocER. Circulation areas of weekly 
newspapers. Wisconsin (agriculture). 
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Hitt, Dante, MICHAELIS. Community news me- 
dia in disaster: the Roseburg (Ore.) truck- 
dynamite explosion. Oregon. 

JOHNSON, HAROLD MESSLER. Use of extension 
news sent directly to Iowa weeklies versus re- 
leases sent through county extension offices. 
Iowa State. 


Content Analysis 


Fier, CHARLOTTE C. The pattern of country cor- 
respondence subject matter as seen through a 
content analysis of country correspondence in 
four Oregon small daily newspapers. Iowa. 

GREENE, FATHER KEVIN. Content analysis of The 
Far East, Columban Fathers’ Irish missionary 
magazine, to determine its specific purposes. 
Marquette. 

Lowe, Frances Davis. Medical and journalistic 
ethics in the writing of newspaper health col- 
umns. Pennsylvania State. 

PATTERSON, WALTER. Changes in content of beef- 
breed publications. Wisconsin (agriculture). 
Peters, Davin M. The comparative performance 
of four Wisconsin dailies in the presidential 

election campaign of 1960. Wisconsin. 

TaBak, JosEPpH H. A content analysis of United 
States News & World Report magazine during 
the 1960 presidential election campaign. Iowa. 

THIESENHUSEN, WILLIAM, Changes in content of 
national farm magazines since 1945. Wisconsin 
(agriculture). 

TreN, CarOLe, Comparison of the treatment of 
the shelling of Quemoy by the Chinese main- 
land Communist paper, the Formosan National- 
ist paper and the New York Times. Marquette. 

WARNER, WILLIAM K. A _ comparative content 
analysis of the Dallas Morning News and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on the desegregation 
issue since May 17, 1954. Illinois. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


Ripincs, DONALD. News media and contempt of 
court. Missouri. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


KENDRICK, THOMAS R. Factors of job satisfaction 
among editorial workers on three major news- 
papers. Indiana. 

Starck, KEN. An analysis of editorial treatment 
of Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States in two selected American newspapers. 
Missouri. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 


ALBRIGHT, Davip E. Role of mass media in the 
formation and change of attitudes toward the 
United States: a study of foreign students at 
Indiana University. Indiana. 

Cuu, Gopwin C. The press of Nationalist China. 
Stanford. 

De Sitva, JANE. Study of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal’s treatment of three recent issues in India 
as examples of the International Press Insti- 
tute’s “exercise in translation.” Marquette. 

HecuT, DuvaLt Y. An evaluation of news from 
southern Asia. Stanford. 

LEE, Hsinc-Cuu. News practices of Formosa ra- 
dio stations. Missouri. 

Sasip, ZaAKaRIyyA. Characteristics of communica- 
tion in a developing country: Pakistan, 1947-59, 
Stanford. 
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SHOEMAKER, RAYMOND LEROY. Prospects for press 
freedom in Japan. Stanford. 

TANAKA, YASUMASA. Communication policy of 
the imperial Meiji government, 1868-1905: I. 
The government and the press; II. The govern- 
ment and education. Illinois. 

Wel, MicHaEL Ta Kune. A survey of periodicals 
in Taiwan. Missouri. 

Younc, LUNG-CHANG. Problems of news transla- 
tion in international communication between 
English and Chinese. Iowa. 


Government and the Press 


BEHRENDT, Davip F. The governor and the press 
in Wisconsin: a study of leadership through 
mass communication from 1950 to 1960. Wis- 
consin. 

KELLERMAN, Dana F. Censorship of the northern 
press during the Civil War. Illinois. 

STURNER, WILLIAM F. The press, the state depart- 
ment and the courts in the William Worthy 
passport case. Wisconsin. 

UNpERWOOD, GEORGE V., Jr. The Washington 
military correspondents. Wisconsin. 


High School Journalism 


LAMOREUX, STEVE. A comparison of the Idaho 
and the Oregon high school journalism adviser. 
Oregon. 

SisteR ANN CHRISTINE, B. V. M. A comparison 
of the instructional effects of an experimental 
course in “communication” for high schools 
with the effects of the traditional high school 
English course. Marquette. 


History and Biography 


BEcKER, STUART. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper from 1860 to the Battle of Gettysburg. 
Missouri. 

BuseEN, Leonarp. A history of the newspapers of 
Gasconade County (Missouri) from 1843 to 
1960. Missouri. 

CrawrorD, JO ANNE. The history of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News. Missouri. 

GasHEL, LeonarD H. The 19th century editorial 
reformation of the Raleigh News and Observer. 
Wisconsin. 

Hays, WILL1AM E. In pursuit of a profession: 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
1923-59. Wisconsin. 

JENKINS, NorMA JEAN. A history of a university 
student newspaper. Ohio University. 

OLiver, ROBERT Bruce. The beginnings of print- 
ing and journalism in Connecticut. Michigan 
State. 

Oxson, Paut C. Evolution of newspaper humor 
in America. Oregon. 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 


CrEci, EUGENE. A survey of patron price state- 
ments used by Wisconsin dairy plants and a 
test of comprehension of typical statements. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 


FELSTEHAUSEN, HERMAN. How expression of 
motivations in headlines affects readership in a 
farm publication: a study with replication. 
Wisconsin (agriculture). 

GREENEISEN, JON F. Factors associated with the 
use of the mass media by Illinois farm advisers. 
Illinois. 

NOALL, WILLIAM F. A survey of laws affecting 
industrial publication content. Ohio University. 





Masters’ Theses, 1960 


PottarD, La Rug. The Oklahoma editor’s view of 
agriculture in the economy of his area. Wis- 
consin (agriculture). 

Wo rson, Jort. Agricultural news handling in 
urban and rural editions of eight Midwest met- 
ropolitan dailies. Iowa State. 


Magazines 
Kurtz, Harotp Paut. The Progressive since 
1947. Wisconsin. 
LaEUFER, BaRNEY J. A comparative study of 
short fiction in the Saturday Evening Post, Jan- 
uary 1925 and January 1960. Ohio State. 


News Writing and Reporting 


CARLTON, JOHN G., Jr. A quantitative evaluation 
of the current level of outdoor news coverage 
in the daily newspapers of Wisconsin. Wiscon- 
sin. 

Carson, RIcHARD. An exposition and investiga- 
tion into a method of writing in the “intimate 
frame of reference.’’ Minnesota. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


Conover, THEODORE E. The newspaper industry 
in Ohio, 1949-59. Ohio State. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


ELLIs, ROBERT GORDON. Development of a test 
of job satisfaction for newspaper editorial em- 
ployees. Stanford. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


Dattey, JOHN. The American image of Soviet 
Russia: from illusion to reality. Washington. 
Jones, Pum B. An evaluation of the knowledge 
of, use of, and attitude toward the educational 
services of the Co-operative Extension Service 

in one Illinois extension district. Illinois. 


Public Relations 


CaupER, DonaLp C. University of Wisconsin pub- 
lic relations policies under President Charles 
Van Hise. Wisconsin. 

BERENS, ROBERT J. The history of public rela- 
tions in the American National Red Cross. 
Wisconsin. 

DICKERSON, FRANK K. A study of the beginnings 
of industrial public relations. Ohio State. 
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Gooprick, RicHarp P. The Ohio State Fair and 
its press relations. Ohio State. 

LENT, JOHN ANTHONY. A history and critical ap- 
praisal of an alumni association at a state uni- 
versity. Ohio University. 

Mason, Epwarp R. The United States Army 
competitive marksmanship program and _ its 
public relations aspects: a case study. Wiscon- 
sin. 

TROUTMAN, FRED Wooprurr. Criteria of news- 
paper community service evaluation. Missouri. 


Radio and Television 


BARRETT, JOHN WHITNEY. The importance and 
need for the local television documentary as re- 
flected in an analysis of KING-TV’s produc- 
tion, “Lost Cargo.” Washington. 

BEacH, Davin EuGENE. An analysis of the reten- 
tion involved in three methods of television 
news presentation. Ohio University. 

EasTON, ALAN GEORGE. A study of the use and 
effectiveness of regional correspondents in the 
gathering of television news. Iowa. 

EIKELMANN, KENNETH POND. A history of edu- 
cational television at the University of Mis- 
souri. Missouri. 

FEIGHT, JOHN JosEPH, Jr. Use of market infor- 
mation by first assemblers of Iowa grain. Iowa 
State. 

MarsH, SHIRLEY. The cultural attributes of the 
rural Nebraska audience in relation to televi- 
sion viewing habits: a study proposal. Wiscon- 
sin (agriculture). 

Murpock, CLoTYE M. Negro radio broadcasting 
in the United States. Wisconsin. 

NESTVOLD, KARL JOHN. Broadcast journalism in 
Oregon. Oregon. 

RosBInson, RicHarp Law. A study of the news 
department of a regional radio-television sta- 
tion. Ohio University. 

Voss, CHARLES THOMaS. “Wide Wide World”: a 
noble experiment. Missouri. 

WiLtiaMs, DoNALD R. The process and proce- 
dure of establishing a small market standard 
(AM) broadcast station. Illinois. 

YounG, BILOINE W. Direct teaching by televi- 
sion: a survey of practices and policies. Illi- 
nois. 


Research Methods 


NYMAN, Patricia. An attempt to shorten the 
word list used with the Dale-Chall readability 
formula. Wisconsin (agriculture). 





“There is no doubt that the existence of an aggressive and inquiring 
press is and will be an inhibiting factor in the sort of operation the CIA 
attempted in Cuba. But it would be better to conclude that maneuvers of 
this sort should not be undertaken by an open society than that our society 
should become less open. Perhaps a choice need not be made. 

“This much, however, is quite clear: a free, aggressive, inquiring and 
above all pluralistic press is indispensable to a free society. In full knowl- 
edge that some newspapers may abuse their trust, the free society must rely 
upon the discretion and sense of responsibility of individual editors and 
publishers instead of trying to impose upon them all a monolithic uni- 
formity like that of the totalitarian press.’—JOSEPH PULITZER JR., editor 
and publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, at Harvard University, June 


1961, as quoted in Nieman Reports, 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue must reach him by October 1. 
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Edited by ROBERT ROOT 
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. activities of schools and 





Five Schools Name 
New Administrators 


Five schools and departments of jour- 
nalism and communications announced the 
appointments of administrative heads dur- 
ing June and early July. 

Prof. Clifford F. Weigle becomes execu- 
tive head of the Department of Communi- 
cation and Journalism at Stanford Univer- 
sity on September 1, succeeding Dr. Chil- 
ton R. Bush, who retired after 27 years at 
Stanford (see story this issue). 

Dr. C. Joe Holland, acting director of 
the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism since September 1960, was 
named director in June. He succeeds Dr. 
Fayette Copeland, who died May 1 (see 
story this issue). Professor Holland holds 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Oklahoma 
and a Ph.D. from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Carl Hamilton, editor of the Hardin 
County Times and Iowa Falls Citizen, 
Iowa weeklies, will become head of the 
Department of Technical Journalism at 
Iowa State University next January 1. He 
succeeds Prof. Kenneth R. Marvin, head 
since 1945. Hamilton is a graduate of 
Iowa State and holds a master’s degree 
from the school. 

Delbert McGuire, associate professor of 
journalism at North Texas State College 
for 11 years, was named head of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Texas A&M 
College in July. He succeeds Prof. Donald 
D. Burchard. 

William E. Ames, assistant professor in 
the University of Washington School of 
Communications, has been named acting 


director for the 1961-62 year. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, who request- 
ed in late 1959 that he be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties, but who continued to 
serve as director until last June. Professor 
Ames, an Iowa State graduate, is a Ph.D. 
candidate at University of Minnesota. 


Bush Retires at Stanford; 
Weigle New Journalism Head 


Dr. Chilton R. Bush retired in June as 
executive head of the Department of Com- 
munication and Journalism at Stanford 
University after 27 years on the Stanford 
faculty. Clifford F. Weigle, associate exec- 
utive head since 1951, has been appointed 
executive head effective September 1. 

Professor Bush is nationally known as a 
leader in journalism education and as a 
specialist in public opinion polling, meas- 
urement of media audiences, and newspa- 
per reading behavior. 

His most recent award was from his 
alma mater, the University of Wisconsin, 
which cited him for “distinguished service 
in journalism” at a banquet May 5 in 
Madison. Professor Bush holds both un- 
dergraduate and graduate degrees from 
Wisconsin, and was a member of the Wis- 
consin journalism faculty from 1925 until 
he came to Stanford in 1934. 

At the 23rd annual Editors’ Conference 
of the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association held in June at Stanford, Dr. 
Bush was presented with a gift of $5,000 
for travel as a token of appreciation from 
the editors for his service in founding and 
guiding their annual conference. 

The California-Nevada News Executives 
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Council of the Associated Press, at their 
15th annual convention at Stanford, pre- 
sented Professor and Mrs. Bush a set of 
luggage, while the Northern California 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
gave him a life membership in the society. 

Dr. Bush has headed the department 
since he came to Stanford. In 1955 he es- 
tablished the Institute for Communication 
Research, now under the direction of Dr. 
Wilbur Schramm. Professor Weigle has 
been a member of the Stanford faculty 
since 1934 except for the years 1948-50 
when he served as dean of the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism. 

After some vacation and travel, Dr. 
Bush plans to engage in consulting from 
his home on the Stanford campus. 


Fayette Copeland Dies; 
Headed Oklahoma School 


Dr. Fayette Copeland, 65, director of 
the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism since 1947, died May 1 after a 
long illness. He had been on sick leave 
since last September. 

While an undergraduate at Oklahoma, 
Dr. Copeland helped found the Oklahoma 
Daily, student newspaper, and was editor 
of both it and the yearbook. He received 
his B.A. in 1919, following World War I 
service as an airplane pilot. 

After holding several newspaper posts in 
California and Oklahoma, ranging from 
reporter to city editor, he became an as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Okla- 
homa in 1923. 

Professor Copeland received an M.A. in 
1937 and Ph.D. in 1945 from Louisiana 
State University, both in history. His doc- 
toral dissertation was published as Kendall 
of the Picayune, a biography of George 
Wilkins Kendall, a founder of the New 
Orleans Picayune. It received high ranking 
among journalistic biographies and a “Best 
Texas Book of the Year” award from the 
Texas Institute of Letters. 

Dr. Copeland was a former president of 
the Southwestern Journalism Congress 
and a member of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism’s accrediting 
committee. He was also active in the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and Oklahoma 
Press Association. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Chi, Kappa 
Tau Alpha, Phi Delta Theta, the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism and the 
Society of American Historians. 


Oklahoma Honors 
Copeland and Herbert 

Dr. Fayette Copeland and H. H. Her- 
bert, longtime faculty members of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma, were honored March 16 when 
the school observed its annual Journalism 
Day. 

Dr. George L. Cross, university presi- 
dent, announced that the name of the 
school will be the H. H. Herbert School of 
Journalism in honor of its founder, and 
that the journalism building, first occupied 
in 1958, will be named Fayette Copeland 
Hall. 

The honor preceded by a few weeks the 
death on May 1 of Dr. Copeland. 

Herbert, professor emeritus of journal- 
ism, was director of the school from 1917 
to 1945. He served as secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism for 11 years. 

Copeland spearheaded the drive for the 
new $604,000 journalism building and is 
considered the father of the scholarship 
program at the Oklahoma school, under 
which awards totaling $14,650 are avail- 
able annually to journalism students. 


Frank Thayer Retires 
from Wisconsin Faculty 


It was a problem for a copy desk man 
to write a headline on the story of Prof. 
Frank Thayer, who retired in June after 
26 years on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

The headline could describe Professor 
Thayer, 70, as an authority on law of the 
press and newspaper business management; 
author of widely-recognized books on 
these subjects; informative and entertain- 
ing teacher; national and local leader in 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalism 
society, and other newspaper organiza- 
tions; and longtime adviser to university 
students and their publications. 

There’s too much to squeeze into a terse 
headline. It also should tell the warm af- 
fection felt for the lanky, bespectacled 
professor by his hundreds of former stu- 
dents. colleagues, and friends, 250 of 
whom honored him at a spring dinner. 

Thayer’s own estimate of his service is 
typically modest. He feels his principal 
contribution has been in the blending of 
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his knowledge as attorney and newspaper- 
man to produce teaching and writings in 
his special fields. 

His major work, Legal Control of the 
Press, first appeared in 1944, The textbook 
on libel law and court reporting is used 
by journalism students across the nation 
and won the Sigma Delta Chi journalism 
research award for 1945. Preparation of a 
fourth edition of the volume is one of the 
first chores he’ll tackle in retirement. 


A contributor to legal journals and oth- 
er publications, he is a member of the 
Illinois Bar and is counsel with the Chi- 
cago firm of Kaiser, Dodge, Dornbaugh 
and Sullivan. 

Thayer also is author of Newspaper 
Management and Newspaper Business 
Management, co-author of Survey of Jour- 
nalism and co-editor of The Lee Papers. 


He has served Sigma Delta Chi as na- 
tional vice president, 1941-46, and as 


chapter adviser, 1937-55; was first presi- 
dent of the Chicago alumni chapter, now 
the Headline Club; and helped found the 
Northwestern University chapter. 


His memberships include the publication 


committee of the Institute of Newspaper 
Controllers and Finance Officers; law com- 
mittee of Inland Daily Press Association; 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation; National Newspaper Promotion 
Association; Association for Education in 
Journalism; and Chicago and American 
Bar Associations. 

Thayer holds the doctor of jurispru- 
dence degree from Loyola University 
School of Law, Chicago, 1935; M.A. from 
Wisconsin, 1916; A.B. from Oberlin Col- 
lege, 1912; and also has studied at the 
State University of Iowa, University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University Law 
School. 

He also has served on journalism facul- 
ties at University of Kansas, 1916-17; 
State University of Iowa, 1917-18; State 
College of Washington, 1919-22; and part- 
time at Northwestern University, 1922-25. 


Early in his career he had newspaper 
experience on the Conneaut (Chio) News- 
Herald, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Erie (Pa.) Dispatch and Detroit News. 
From 1928-32 he was president of the 
Creston (Iowa) News-Advertiser, which 
he organized through merger of two 
papers. 
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Casey Adds Missouri Honor, 
Moves Home to Seattle 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, professor and di- 
rector emeritus, University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, was the recipient of 
an honor medal for distinguished service 
in journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri, The award was made during jour- 
nalism week ceremonies in May. 

Dr. Casey received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Marquette Univer- 
sity on April 15. He was the speaker at 
the convocation observing the 50th anni- 
versary of Marquette’s College of Journal- 
ism. The former Minnesota director is the 
holder also of the University of Wisconsin 
honor medal in journalism, awarded at the 
time of his Minnesota retirement in 1958. 

Dr. and Mrs. Casey sold their longtime 
home in Minneapolis and traveled to Se- 
attle in July to establish residence there. 
Their newly purchased home is at 9835 
Vineyard Crest, Bellevue, Washington, 
across the lake from Seattle. 


Kansas, Stanford Win 
Top Hearst Contest Awards 


The William Allen White School of 
Journalism at the University of Kansas 
won the top school award of $3,000 in the 
first William Randolph Hearst Foundation 
Journalism Awards competition. A Stan- 
ford University student placed first in indi- 
vidual fellowship awards. 

Awards totaling $29,800 were given for 
best student writing in publications at 46 
accredited schools and departments of 
journalism. Special awards were given 
three schools whose students scored the 
most points in six monthly competitions. 
Schools also received matching grants for 
the amounts of fellowships won by their 
students. 

Announcement of winners was made 
May 15 at a luncheon in Washington by 
Randolph A. Hearst, president of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc. Hearst said 
the competition would be repeated during 
the 1961-62 school year. 


Second place award of $2,000 for total 
contest points went to the University of 
Washington School. of Communications. 
Stanford University’s Department of Com- 
munication and Journalism won the third 
place award of $1,000. 
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Ten fellowship awards ranging in value 
from $2,000 to $500—and matching grants 
to the schools of winners—went to Gerald 
B. Rankin, Stanford; Frank Morgan, Kan- 
sas; Joan Evelyn Geiger, Washington; 
Myron Belkind, Ohio State; Larry K. 
Smith, North Carolina; Brenda Warner 
Rotzell, Wisconsin; Fred Zimmerman, 
Kansas; Sam Anthony Angeloff, Washing- 
ton; John F. Hussey Jr., South Carolina, 
and Bob Stevens, Texas A&M. 

Serving as an advisory committee for 
the competition from the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism were A. Gayle Waldrop, Colo- 
rado; Earl F, English, Missouri; Robert L. 
Jones, Minnesota; Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa; 
Warren C. Price, Oregon, and Fred S. Sie- 
bert, Michigan State. 


Educators Attend Session 
on Training Science Writers 

More than a score of journalism educa- 
tors attended a two-day Conference on the 
Role of Schools of Journalism in the Pro- 
fessional Training of Science Writers, 
conducted by Science Service June 9-10 
in Washington, D.C. 

The conference was planned by Dr. 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. It brought together represen- 
tatives from schools of journalism that 
have given particular attention to science 
writing curricula and representative news- 
paper editors, science writers and scien- 
tists. 

A variety of views were solicited on 
questions involving journalism curricula, 
amount of training in science fields, in- 
ternships for prospective science writers, 
and other problems involved in prepara- 
tion of specialists in science writing. 

Speakers included Dr. Harry Kelly, as- 
sociate director of the National Science 
Foundation, and Dr. Walter Whitman, 
science adviser to the Secretary of State. 
Dr. O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee 
University, presided at a panel meeting of 
journalism school representatives and Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, Harvard University, at a 
meeting of editors, science writers and 
scientists. 

Attending were Hillier Krieghbaum, 
New York University; Norval Neil Luxon, 
North Carolina; Ralph O. Nafziger, Wis- 
consin; Robert L. Jones, Minnesota; 
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Charles M. Hulten, California; Edward 
W. Barrett, Columbia; Henry Ladd Smith, 
Washington; Joseph del Porto, Boston; 
James Schwartz, Iowa State; Arthur M. 
Barnes, Iowa; I. W. Cole, Northwestern. 

Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan; Herman 
M. Weisman, Colorado State; Ralph R. 
Lashbrook, Kansas State; Newton Town- 
send, Missouri; Robert D. Murphy, Syra- 
cuse; Quintus C. Wilson, West Virginia; 
John Foster, Columbia; S. G. Savage, In- 
diana; Worth McDougald, Georgia; James 
Stokley, Michigan State; Max Wales, Ore- 
gon; Christian K. Arnold, Pennsylvania 
State; Paul Barton, Ohio State. 


North Carolina Newspapers 
Step Up Support of School 


Newspapers of North Carolina which 
have contributed $136,391 to the School 
of Journalism Foundation of North Caro- 
lina Inc. have voted to continue their con- 
tributions although the original goal of 
$100,000, set in 1949, has been exceeded. 

Directors of the Foundation also voted 
to give contributors the option of desig- 
nating whether their gifts should be put in 
the Foundation endowment or spent upon 
receipt. 

Market value of Foundation funds is 
now $167,442. Investments are 56% in 
common stocks and 44% in bonds. 

In a report to the Foundation directors, 
Dean Norval Neil Luxon presented an 
“urgent” budget of $16,350 and a “de- 
sirable” budget of $30,000 as goals for 
Foundation expenditures. Dean Jluxon 
has $8,057 from Foundation income for 
expenditure in 1961. 


Texas Dailies Hire 
137 Young ‘Interns’ 


Fifty-four of the Texas Daily Newspa- 
per Association’s 71 member-newspapers 
have created summer jobs for 137 young 
people from Texas high schools and col- 
leges, allowing them to “earn while they 
learn” and phases of newspaper journalism 
and advertising. 

Intern jobs include reporting, rewriting, 
photograpby, proof-reading, advertising, 
circulation and business office procedure. 
Dr. DeWitt Reddick, director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Journalism, is 
chairman of the school committee for the 


program. 
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15 Attend Syracuse 
Librarians’ Workshop 


Eighteen newspaper staff members from 
11 states and Canada attended the Third 
Communications Librarians’ Workshop 
sponsored by the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism and School of Li- 
brary Science in June. 

The workshop dealt with the library's 
place in the newspaper organization and 
with basic techniques of clipping, filing, 
weeding, classifying, handling of pictures 
and filing cuts. Miss Evelyn E. Smith, li- 
brarian of the Syracuse School of Journal- 
ism, was the coordinator. Miss Agnes 
Henebry, librarian of the Decatur (Iil.) 
Herald and Review, was lecturer, and 
Matthew Redding, librarian of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, was a 
guest lecturer. 


Texas Southern University 
to Honor Newsmen 


Three news disseminators will be award- 
ed the Laymen’s Citation for Distinguished 
Service in the Public Journals on October 
19 at Texas Southern University, Houston, 
in a new approach to recognition of merit. 
The date occurs during National Newspa- 
per Week. 

Drawing attention to the liberal arts 
foundation in journalism education, TSU’s 
Department of Journalism invited five 
scholars from other areas of the university 
to make the selections. The committee, be- 
ginning its work in January, chose candi- 
dates in three categories: grass roots me- 
dia, national or regional publications and 
national or regional broadcasts. 

Choices, to be announced at the Octo- 
ber 19 ceremonies, are to be an acknowl- 
edgment by eminent Negro laymen of un- 
usually beneficial impacts accomplished by 
media during 1960. 


Alpha Phi Gamma Honors 
Indianapolis Editor 


A distinguished service award was pre- 
sented to Clay Trusty Jr., city editor of the 
Indianapolis News and chairman of the 
Indiana Newspaper Personnel Committee, 
at the eastern convention of Alpha Phi 
Gamma, national journalism fraternity, at 
Franklin College. 

The national award honored Trusty for 
his chairmanship of the committee which 
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has organized a program of summer intern 
and trainee newspaper jobs in Indiana. 

The award was presented by Earl Conn, 
eastern vice president of the fraternity and 
executive secretary of the Indiana Collegi- 
ate Press Association, which met concur- 
rently with Alpha Phi Gamma. In all, 
some 170 college journalists attended the 
two-day convention. 

J. W. Click, Central Michigan Univer- 
sity, was elected new eastern vice president 
of Alpha Phi Gamma. Newly-elected exec- 
utive secretary of Indiana Collegiate Press 
Association, composed of 48 campus pub- 
lications, is Dr, Louis E. Ingelhart, Ball 
State Teachers College. 


College Press Group 
Founded in Michigan 


Twenty-five collegiate student publica- 
tions have joined the Michigan Collegiate 
Press Association since its organization in 
February 1961. 

They include 18 newspapers and seven 
yearbooks on 20 different college and uni- 
versity campuses. 

Sixteen members were represented at the 
first convention on the Central Michigan 
University campus April 28-29. James 
Tagg, president-elect of the Michigan 
Press Association, addressed the group on 
the newspaper of the future, with empha- 
sis on the newspaper’s service to a com- 
munity. 

Dr. E. E. Brand, Hope College adviser, 
is the faculty member of the board. J. W. 
Click, Central Michigan journalism in-- 
structor, is executive secretary. 


Penn State Spending 
$300,000 on Remodeling 


Remodeling of Carnegie Building, home 
of the School of Journalism at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, began this sum- 
mer. About $300,000 will be spent to ex- 
pand advertising, broadcasting, news and 
editing, and still and motion picture facili- 
ties. 

The first floor will house still and mo- 
tion pictures and graphics; the second floor 
will be used for radio and television with 
an annex to be constructed for an addi- 
tional television studio and a motion pic- 
ture studio; and the third floor will be 
used for faculty offices, the journalism li- 
brary and seminar rooms. 
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Oklahoma Central Offers 
Major in Journalism 


A new journalism major will be estab- 
lished starting in September at Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, by for- 
mer Baylor journalism professor Ray 
Tassin. State regents approved the expan- 
sion program in June. 

In recent years the school has averaged 
120 journalism students each semester, of- 
fering 22 total hours in journalism. Now 
Central becomes the third state school to 
offer a journalism major. It also is the 
third largest state school, with 4,500 stu- 
dents, triple the enrollment 10 years ago. 

Currently completing his doctor’s de- 
gree work at the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, Tassin is a long- 
time Oklahoma and Texas newspaperman. 

During the first year of the new pro- 
gram, Tassin will be the only full-time 
professor. Four faculty members in other 
departments will teach one or two courses 
each. At least one full-time faculty mem- 
ber will be added the second year, 1962- 
63, when a separate journalism depart- 
ment is established. 


AEJ Holds 1961 Meeting 
on Michigan Campus 


The 1961 convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism was held 
August 27-31 at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Speakers included David Lawrence, edi- 
tor of U.S. News & World Report; Lee 
Hills, editor, Detroit Free Press; Randolph 
A. Hearst, president of Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc.; John N. Hutchi- 
son, director, press and publication ser- 
vices, United States Information Agency; 
and Ernest A. Jones, president of McMa- 
nus, John and Adams advertising agency, 
Detroit. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


University of California, Berkeley—For 
the second consecutive year, the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers will be sponsored by 
the Department of Journalism. 

The ASMP meeting will be September 
25-29 at Asilomar on Monterey Bay. The 
keynote address will be by Edward Steich- 
en, dean of American photographers. 
Among subjects to be discussed are: Ta- 
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boos and prejudices in magazines, layout 
and visual impact, and company publica- 
tions. 

University of California, Los Angeles.— 
The 1961 Kappa Tau Alpha address was 
delivered by Prof. A. L. Higginbotham of 
University of Nevada, national president of 
the society for 1960-62. It was followed 
by a panel discussion of Southern Califor- 
nia journalism by leading Los Angeles 
newspaper editors. 


Fresno State College—Two workshops 
were conducted by the Journalism Depart- 
ment during the summer. Dr. Paul V. 
Sheehan, department chairman, directed a 
two-week program for high school and 
junior college teachers under a $1,000 
grant from the Newspaper Fund, Inc. 

Editors and staff members from 40 high 
schools in central California attended the 
first annual Summer School Press Work- 
shop directed by Dr. John H, Duke, pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Furman University—The first annual 
Journalism Dinner was held at Furman 
University in April with Don Carter of 
the Wall Street Journal as speaker. 


University of Illinois—Thirteen of 96 
“outstanding seniors” (about one in seven) 
picked at the University of Illinois last 
spring were students in the College of 
Journalism and Communications. This de- 
spite the fact that only 79 of the univer- 
sity’s 3,517 seniors (about one in 45) 
were registered in journalism and com- 
munications. 

“Results . . . support the hypothesis 
that an increase in viewing of other pro- 
grams on the same channel can be attrib- 
uted to the repeated viewing of a series of 
television programs,” is one conclusion 
reached by Prof. Edwin B. Parker, follow- 
ing an audience study of WILL-TV 
(Channel 12), the university educational 
television station. 

Parker is on both the journalism teach- 
ing staff and the staff of the Institute of 
Communications Research. He studied au- 
diences for the “Play of the Week” series 
shown on WILL-TV last year, and effects 
of this viewing on audiences for other 
WILL-TV programs. 


University of lowa—Lady Barbara 
Ward Jackson delivered a Murray Lecture, 
sponsored by the School of Journalism, in 
April. The corresponding editor for the 
Economist of London and author of books 
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dealing with economics and foreign af- 
fairs spoke on “The Unity of the Free 
World.” She outlined the plight of under- 
developed, uncommitted nations and sug- 
gested more understanding of them and 
more aid from the West. She told journal- 
ism students theirs was a “high and noble 
calling,” and urged they obtain a back- 
ground in history and philosophy. 

The School of Journalism and Extension 
Division sponsored the annual convention 
of the Iowa City Editors Association in 
April. WSUI, the university radio station, 
recorded many of the sessions, and also 
taped special panel discussions and inter- 
views, to form the basis of a three-hour 
news-in-depth broadcast dealing with the 
problems that face. newspaper city editors. 
Featured speaker at the convention was 
Chicago Daily News columnist John Justin 
Smith. 


University of Minnesota—A program 
examining the editorial and business prac- 
tices of the Lee Newspapers was sponsored 
by the School of Journalism for the Upper 
Midwest News Executives Conference in 
May. Among a half-dozen speakers for the 
Lee group were David K. Gottlieb, general 


manager of Lee Enterprises, Inc. of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and Don Anderson, publish- 
er of the Wisconsin State Journal and 
president of the Lee Newspapers of Mon- 
tana. Anderson and Duane W. Bowler, 
managing editor of the Billings Gazette, 
reported on changes in the former Ana- 
conda-owned dailies in Montana, Jerome 
H. Walker, executive editor of Editor & 
Publisher, was 2 luncheon speaker. 


University of Nevada—Edward W. 
Scripps II, national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, was reinstalled in ceremonies 
held by his student chapter last spring. 
Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, journalism 
chairman, administered the oath of office 
to Scripps at his request. Scripps was pres- 
ident of the Nevada chapter during his 
senior year and received his degree in 
journalism in 1952. 


Pennsylvania State University—A _ sur- 
vey of the attitudes of editorial staff mem- 
bers of daily newspapers toward journalism 
and their own newspapers is being con- 
ducted by Robert M. Pockrass and H. 
Eugene Goodwin. More than 1,900 ques- 
tionnaires have been mailed to the com- 
plete editorial staffs of 35 American news- 
papers. The responses are now being ana- 
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lyzed. The Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association has cooperated in 
making the survey. A report should be 
ready in time for the association’s annual 
meeting in November. 

A professional advisory committee on 
broadcasting has been appointed by Mar- 
lowe Froke, chairman, major in broad- 
casting. The six-man state group will meet 
once a year to discuss problem areas in 
broadcasting and education for broadcast- 
ing. 

University of Rhode Island—Irving Dil- 
liard, former editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial page, was a visiting 
speaker in the Department of Journalism 
last spring. 

The department moved into new quar- 
ters this summer and has expanded news- 
room and typography facilities and a peri- 
odicals reading room. 

Southern Illinois University—The St. 
Louis professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi joined forces with the Department of 
Journalism and the Southern Illinois 
School Press Association to present a 
spring conference for 400 high school stu- 
dents and teachers. It is believed the proj- 
ect is unique for an SDX professional 
chapter. 


Syracuse University—Thirty-four South- 
ern Baptist editors learned how to publish 
better newspapers and magazines at a 
workshop at Syracuse in early July. The 
workshop was sponsored jointly by the 
Press Association of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the School of Journalism. 

Classes were taught by faculty mem- 
bers of the Newhouse Communications 
Center. Dr. Robert Root, head of religious 
journalism at Syracuse, co-ordinated the 
program. 

Texas Southern University—A three-day 
Public Journals Convocation attracted 145 
high school students and six advisers to 
Houston’s Texas Southern University in 
April. 

Newspaper, yearbook and photojournal- 
ism workshops issued 37 certificates of 
course completion. The newspaper work- 
shop put out three issues of a Daily Work- 
shop Journal (with halftone illustration, 
offset) and mailed them to most high 
schools in Texas. 

William P. Steven, former executive edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
and now editor of the Houston Chronicle, 
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told high school delegates and 700 univer- 
sity students that the profession needed 
them and to “start where you are,” citing 
the example of Carl T. Rowan, Negro 
journalist who received an M.A. in jour- 
nalism at University of Minnesota and 
who rose to success while he was with the 
Star and Tribune. 

Carter Wesley, publisher of the Inform- 
er in Houston and the Express in Dallas, 
conducted a forum in which the role of 
the Negro press was defended. 

University of Wisconsin—The School of 
Journalism presented citations for distin- 
guished service in journalism to three 
alumni: Miriam Ottenberg, investigative 
reporter-for the Washington Star; Prof. 
Chilton R. Bush, executive head of the 
Department of Communication and Jour- 
nalism at Stanford University; and Wal- 
lace Meyer, Chicago, chairman of the 
board of Reincke, Meyer and Finn adver- 
tising firm. The presentations by Carl E. 
Steiger, president of the board of regents, 
highlighted the 1961 Journalism Institutes 
May 5-6. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Central Michigan University—Six new 
two-credit journalism courses will be of- 
fered in 1961-62. 

Four undergraduate additions are Typog- 
raphy and the Printing Processes, Business- 
papers and Industrial Magazines, Newspa- 
per Production and Management and New 
York Communication Media. 

Two new graduate courses are Compar- 
ative Journalism and Selected Problems in 
Journalism. The addition of the two grad- 
uate courses makes it possible for a mas- 
ter’s degree candidate at Central to earn a 
minor in journalism. 

Furman University—Prof. Ira L. Baker, 
head of the Department of Journalism, of- 
fered the university’s first summer course 
in journalism this year. It was on princi- 
ples of high school journalism. 


University of Maryland—Dr. Carter R. 
Bryan in the coming school year will offer 
the first time a course in World News 
Press. Press attaches from the embassies in 
Washington, D. C., will help him provide 
latest information concerning the press in 
50 countries. Dr. Bryan was corresponding 
in Vienna for the New York Times and 
the London Times when Hitler took over 
Austria. 
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Pennsylvania State University—Two 
new courses in the School of Journalism 
during the coming academic year will be 
Cultural Aspects of the Mass Media, 
taught by Dr. Robert M. Pockrass, and 
Advertising in Contemporary Society, 
taught by Dr. Vincent Norris. 

The senior course in Public Affairs Re- 
porting has been increased from three to 
four credits, and will be taught during the 
coming year by John M. Harrison. , 

Two new courses in broadcasting will be 
offered beginning with the fall term. They 
are Broadcasting in the United States, a 
descriptive course with emphasis on com- 
parative broadcasting systems, and Radio 
and Television Announcing. 


University of South Florida—The cur- 
riculum committee has approved four 
courses in journalism: Survey of Commu- 
nications, Writing for Mass Communica- 
tions, Magazine and Feature’ Writing, and 
Publications in the Secondary Schools. The 
courses parallel those offered at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, and stu- 
dents desiring a degree in journalism will 
transfer there at the end of their sopho- 
more year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—A new $1,500 
Pulitzer Fellowship in Critical Writing 
will be awarded for the first time in 1962. 
The fellowship is “to assist an American 
student of superior qualifications to pre- 
pare for a career in critical writing on art 
or another cultural subject.” Preference 
will be given to those candidates who are 
preparing for a career in journalism. 

Two fellowships, valued at $2,000 each, 
have been established by the Edward H. 
Butler Foundation for students enrolled at 
the Graduate School of Journalism. The 
fellowships, named for Edward H. Butler, 
late editor and publisher of the Buffalo 
Evening News, are designed to assist wor- 
thy and needy graduate students of jour- 
nalism from western New York. One fel- 
lowship will be awarded for the academic 
year 1961-62 and the other for 1962-63. 


Northern Illinois University—Preston 
Grandon, publisher of the Sterling (Ill.) 
Gazette, presented the Journalism Depart- 
ment with a $1,000 scholarship for a fresh- 
man entering in fall semester 1961. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


American University—Ray E. Hiebert, 
assistant professor of journalism and pub- 
lic relations, has been named faculty ad- 
viser to student publications. He will over- 
see the publication of the student newspa- 
per, yearbook, humor magazine and liter- 
ary magazine. Professor Hiebert also was 
appointed an editorial consultant to the 
office of distribution in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the summer, 1961. 


Bradley University—William Metz has 
been appointed an instructor in journalism. 
He received his B.A. from Redlands Col- 
lege and M.A. from UCLA. His 15 years 
of professional experience included three 
years with the San Pedro (Calif.) News- 
Pilot, nine years with the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin and three years as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pismo Times and Grover City 
Press in California. 


Brigham Young University—Prof. M. 
Dallas Burnett is back on the journalism 
staff after completing course work toward 
the Ph.D. at Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. He has been 
promoted from instructor to assistant pro- 


fessor. 

Ralph Dale Barney, assistant city editor 
of the Deseret News and Salt Lake Tele- 
gram, has joined the department as an in- 
structor. He recently received an MLS. at 
the State University of Iowa. 

Dr. Oliver R. Smith, who has been with 
the department for 14 years, is taking a 
sabbatical leave during 1961-62. 


University of California, Berkeley—Dr. 
Albert C. Pickerell has been promoted to 
professor. He continues, along with his de- 
partmental assignment in teaching the law 
of the press, as Statewide Director of In- 
formation, University of California. 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
William W. Johnson, author and corre- 
spondent for Time and Life, has been ap- 
pointed professor of journalism. 

With Time Inc. since 1941, Johnson was 
deputy bureau chief for Time in London 
and a war correspondent during World 
War II. He has been bureau chief in Bos- 
ton, Buenos Aires and Mexico City. 

Johnson was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1958 for research on the life 
and works of Texan painter H. O. Kelly. 
His book, Kelly Blue, is now in its second 
printing. He holds a B.A. in political sci- 
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ence from DePauw University and an 
M.A. in English from the University of 
Illinois. 

University of Florida—Dr. L. John 
Martin is on leave of absence while serv- 
ing as a consultant to the United States 
Information Agency in Washington. He 
has been assigned to the Office of Research 
and Analysis, and is studying methods of 
U.S. propagandists in foreign countries. 
He will be on leave during 1961-62. 

Fresno State College—Arthur Margo- 
sian has been named public information 
officer and assistant professor of journal- 
ism, A former UPI staffman in central 
California, Margosian holds B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Fresno State. He di- 
rected sports publicity and served as a 
publications adviser at Fresno City Col- 
lege for the past two years. 

Margosian succeeds Ray Reynolds, who 
resigned to accept a professorship in jour- 
nalism at Grossmont (Junior) College in 
southern California. Reynolds will estab- 
lish a journalism program at that school. 

University of Illinois—John W. Reidy, 
formerly at Washington State, joins the Il- 
linois journalism staff this fall as assistant 
professor. Reidy has been feature writer 
and suburban bureau chief for the San 
Francisco News; reporter, wire ediior and 
columnist for the San Mateo (Calif.) 
Times, and also has worked for the Burl- 
ingame (Calif.) Advance-Star. He holds 
an M.A. degree from Stanford. 

State University of lowa—William R. 
Hazard, instructor in pictorial and televi- 
sion journalism, is on a leave of absence 
for 1961-62 while doing research for 
Frank N. Magid Associates of Cedar Rap- 
ids. 

University of Maryland—Dr. D. Earl 
Newsom has been promoted to professor. 
He is director of the editorial journalism 
sequence and adviser to the student news- 
paper. 

Memphis State University—Luther W. 
Sanders has been appointed an instructor, 
increasing the journalism faculty to four 
members. He will teach courses in news 
writing and reporting. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Spencer has been pro- 
moted from instructor to assistant profes- 
sor. 

University of Minnesota—John Cam- 
eron Sim has been promoted from assist- 
tant professor to associate professor. 
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Dr. George S. Hage, associate professor, 
will be on sabbatical leave during 1961-62 
to undertake research on the history of 
Minnesota journalism. Returning from a 
year’s leave will be Prof. Fred L. Kildow. 
Prof. Raymond B. Nixon will return in 
mid-September from his six-months trip to 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Leaving the faculty are Dr. Mary A. 
Gardner, lecturer since receiving her Ph.D. 
in journalism, who has been appointed an 
assistant professor of journalism at Uni- 
versity of Texas; Verling C. Troldahl, re- 
search fellow and Ph.D. candidate, ap- 
pointed an assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Boston University; Kenneth A. 
Gompertz, part-time instructor and Ph.D. 
candidate, named an assistant professor of 
journalism at University of Florida; and 
Robert D. Watters, lecturer in advertising, 
who resigned to continue graduate studies. 

Jerry D. Hursh has been named a part- 
time instructor, to teach principles of ad- 
vertising courses during the continued 
leave of Willis L. Winter Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor, who is studying for a doctorate at 
Illinois, Peter Clarke has been appointed 
research fellow. Both are Ph.D. candi- 
dates. 

Northern Illinois University—Two full- 
time faculty members will join the journal- 
ism staff in September. Roy G. Campbell, 
journalism instructor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and former Lincoln (Neb.) Star 
newsman, will head the news-editorial se- 
quence and advise the student weekly 
newspaper. He expects to complete work 
for a Ph.D. at Northwestern in 1962. 

Hallie Hamilton, who has 10 years of 
experience in the newspaper and industrial 
press fields, will head the industrial press 
sequence and teach photography. 

Pennsylvania State University—Richard 
Byers, associate professor of advertising, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
Green, Ellis and Anderson, an investment 
firm in State College. 

Kim B. Rotzoll, television and radio ac- 
count executive with Ketchem, MacLeod 
& Grove, Inc., a national advertising agen- 
cy, has accepted a one-year appointment 
to teach advertising. He will replace Ro- 
land L. Hicks, associate professor of ad- 
vertising, who is taking a year’s leave of 
absence to teach at the University of Utah 
and to study cooperative advertising and 
advertising instructional programs at other 
universities. 
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John M. Harrison, former associate edi- 
tor and chief editorial writer for the To- 
ledo Blade, has been appointed assistant 
professor of journalism. Since 1958 Harri- 
son has been an instructor at the State 
University of Iowa, publisher of the Daily 
Iowan and editor of the Jowa Publisher. 

William L. Dulaney, who was appointed 
in May as mass media specialist for the 
university’s Center for Continuing Liberal 
Education, also will serve as an instructor 
in journalism. Dulaney has been managing 
editor of Paddock Publications, which 
publishes 14 weekly newspapers in the 
Chicago area. He received a B.S. in polit- 
ical science from The Citadel in 1952 and 
an M.S. in journalism from Northwestern 
in 1958. 

Dr. James W. Markham, professor of 
journalism, has accepted an appointment 
as a visiting professor of journalism at 
Southern Illinois University for 1961-62. 

Arthur Hungerford, former executive 
director of the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association in New York City, 
and director of the Television Studio at 
New York University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of speech. He will 
teach courses in radio and television, and 
work with the Division of Academic Re- 
search and Services which directs the uni- 
versity’s program for instruction by tele- 
vision. Hungerford holds a B.S. from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
an M.A. in education from New York 
University. 

University of Rhode Island—Mrs. Mar- 
tha Bacon McIntosh has joined the jour- 
nalism faculty as a part-time instructor to 
teach magazine and feature writing. Mrs. 
McIntosh is a former associate editor of 
Atlantic and Vogue and a former features 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar. 

Dr. Ezzedin Batroukha was promoted to 
assistant professor, He received his doc- 
torate in mass communications from Syra- 
cuse University at mid-year. 


Southern Illinois | University—Prof. 
Charles C. Clayton left in August to teach 
at the National Cheng-Chi University in 
Taiwan under a Fulbright grant. 


Syracuse University—Dr. Robert D. 
Murphy, chairman of the Newspaper De- 
partment, has been promoted to professor. 


Texas Christian University—Bob Carrell 
Jr. has been named assistant professor of 
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journalism. He holds both the B.S. and 
M.S. in journalism from East Texas State 
College, where he was a journalism in- 
structor and director of college publica- 
tions for one year. Since 1959 he has been 
information representative at Texas A&M 
College. He has been on the editorial and 
advertising staffs of three Texas papers, 
the Deport Times, the Paris News and the 
Commerce Journal, where he was adver- 
tising manager. 

Washington State University—Stephen 
Lamoreux, who since 1956 has headed 
journalism at Idaho State College, has 
been appointed an assistant professor. He 
replaces John W. Reidy, who joined the 
University of Illinois journalism staff. 
Lamoreux holds an M.S. in journalism 
from the University of Oregon and has 
had extensive experience with newspapers 
in Idaho, Utah and Oregon. 


University of Wisconsin—Maurice E. 
White, Agricultural Journalism, has been 
promoted from associate professor to pro- 
fessor. William A. Hachten, School of 
Journalism, has been promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor. 


Wisconsin State College, Superior— 
Rhoda L. Jacobs has been named an in- 
structor in journalism courses. She holds 
the B.A. and M.A, in journalism from 
University of Minnesota and has had ex- 
tensive experience in magazine editing and 
publicity work in Minneapolis. 


PERSONALITIES 


Albert T. Scroggins, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, received a Ph.D. 
in journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri at the June 1961 commencement. 
For his dissertation, directed by Dean 
Emeritus Frank Luther Mott, Dr. Scrog- 
gins did a study of the first newspaper 
west of St. Louis, the Missouri Intelligen- 
cer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, founded 
by Nathaniel Patten at Franklin, Missouri, 
in 1819. 


Allan Temko, lecturer in journalism at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
won the 1961 American Institute of Archi- 
tecture award for the best magazine article 
on architecture. Temko wrote “San Fran- 
cisco Rebuilds Again” for the August 1960 
issue of Harper’s. He is an associate editor 
of Architectural Forum. 
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Dr. Donald G, Hileman, associate pro- 
fessor of advertising at Southern Illinois 
University, has been named executive sec- 
retary of Alpha Delta Sigma, national ad- 
vertising fraternity. He succeeds Prof. 
Milton Gross, University of Missouri. 


Prof. Jean R. Paulson, head of the 
Brigham Young University Journalism 
Department, spent the summer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., doing research on the presi- 
dential press conference and working part- 
time as a press officer in the U.S. Senate. 


Chris J. Burns, associate professor of 
journalism at University of Colorado, 
spent the summer working in the Chicago 
office of Foote, Cone & Belding as part of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies summer fellowship program for 
teachers of advertising. 


Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley, University 
of Minnesota, was in charge of a student 
study group in Italy during the summer. 


Dr. Eleanor Blum, University of Illinois 
journalism librarian, taught in the library 
school of George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, during summer session. 


Melvin Mencher, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Kansas, 
spent the summer in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
where he was executive secretary of a fac- 
ulty exchange program with the Univer- 
sity of Costa Rica. 


Dr. Bernard A. Shepard, professor of 
journalism at Fresno State College, direct- 
ed a publicity campaign in a fund drive 
for $1,250,000 to expand facilities of the 
Valley Children’s Hospital and Guidance 
Clinic in central California during the 
summer. 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, engaged in research on interna- 
tional news communications during the 
summer at the Austrian National Library 
in Vienna. 


Dr. Percy Tannenbaum, director of the 
University of Wisconsin Mass Communi: 
cations Research Center, conferred during 
the summer with Prof. Jacques Kayser, 
deputy director of the French Press Insti- 
tute at the University of Paris, and with 
Dr. Louis Guttman, director of the Israeli 
Institute of Applied Social Research in 
Jerusalem. Tannenbaum also visited other 
research centers in Europe. 
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In the third edition of this well-known text, Pulitzer Prize winner Frank Luther Mott 
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the Photography Department of the Denver Post i 
Based on the belief that the camera is fast becoming an indi ble reporting © 
tool in modern journalism, this book introduces the i and techniq es of photo- 
journalism. It includes up-to-date discussion of photographic equipment and tech- 
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